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GKEECB— Continued. 



FROM this scene of bloodshed and desolation, we pro- 
ceed to another still more shocking. In the island of Cor 
cyra, since its connection with Athens, the democratical had 
been the prevailing interest. In the sea fight with the Corin- 
thians off Sybota, a number of Cbrcyrseans of rank had been 
made prisoners ; when it became the policy of the Corinthian 
government to conciliate, in the hope, through them, to 
bring over Corcyra to the Peloponnesian confederacy. The 
Corcyrsean nobles were set at liberty. £ very Corcyraean was 
solicited, separately, for his support in the general assembly, 
to a question, for renouncing the Athenian alliance, and re- 
newing the ancient connection of Corcyra with Corinth, its 
mother city. Success in this intrigue was various ; but par- 
ty soon became warm, and the whole island was in commo- 
tion. The democratical leaders, in alarm, sent information 
to Athens ; and the Athenian government dispatched minis- 
ters to watch over the interests of the commonwealth in Cor- 
cyra. It happened that ministers from Corinth arrived near- 
ly at the same time. An assembly of the Corcyrsean people 
was held in presence of both ; the question concerning the al- 
liance was discussed ; and the Corinthians so far prevailed^ 
that though it wad resolved to maintain the alliance with 
Athens, it was nevertheless resolved to maintain peace with 
Peloponnessus. 
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How far it might have been possible for the aristocratical 
party to stop there, and preserve quiet, we have not means 
to judge ; but that no discreet zeal directed their following 
measures, amply appears. A prosecnuon was commenced 
against Peithias, chief of the democratical party, and a pub- 
) lie guest of the Athenian commonwealth. The vague accu- 

sation urged against him was, ^^that he had subjected, or en- 
deavoured to subject his country to Athens." He was ac- 
quitted. It was then, perhaps, necessary for him to ruin 
those, who would have ruined him ; and the interest which 
had enabled him to repel the attack, would be likely to give 
him means of revenge. He accused five of the wealthiest of 
the aristocratical party of cutting stipes in die sacred groves 
of Jupiter and Alcinous. Superstition furnished the crime, 
and party spirit decided upon the fact. The five were aU con- 
demned in fines to an amount that would reduce them to in- 
digence. Immediate payment or imprisonment was the alter- 
native, to be avoided only by flight, or by taking refuge at the 
altars. They chose the latter expedient. Peithias, more mas- 
ter in the supreme council in consequence of the absence of 
the five, procured a resolution for proposing to the people an 
altiance ofiensive as well as defensive with Athens. The sup- 
pliants, looking upon their ruin, and that of their party as com- 
plete, if it should be carried ; in the rage of despair quitted 
the altars ; collected some of their adherents ; armed them- 
« selves with daggers ) and rushing into the council hall, killed 

Peithias, with others, some counsellors, some private persons, 
to the number of sixty. Those counsellors of the democrat- 
ical party, who avoided the massacre, fled for refuge to the 
Athenian trireme which lay in the harbour. 

The five were no sooner thus masters of the council, than 
they summoned an assembly of the people ; acknowledged 
what they had done ; and claimed merit from it, as that alone 
could save the commonwealth from subjection to Athens ; and 
then immediately proposed a decree for maintaining a strict 
neutrality ; for refusing to admit more than one ship of war 
at a time, belonging to either of the belligerent powers ; and 
for declaring any attempt to introduce more into any port of 
Corcyra, an act of hostility. Their own influence was exten- 
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•ive ; their opponents were intimidated, and withoiit a head ; 
the decree, moderate in its purposes, was carried. Minisp> 
ters were &en (Uspatched to Atiiens, to apologize, as far as 
might be, to the Athenian government for what had passed^ 
Instead of being received at Athens, they were apprehended 
as rebels and sent in custody to iEgina. 

Meanwhile, the aristocratical party in Corc3rra» encour- 
aged by the arrival of a Corinthian ship, attacked, and in 
a moment overpowered their opponents, who maintained 
themselves in some of the higher parts of die town. CoU 
lecting then their strength, they took possession of one of the 
ports of the city called the Hyllaic. The aiistocratical paiv 
ty held the agora, and the principal post. Next day, bodi 
sent detachments into the country to invite the peasant davcs 
to their assistance, with promises of freedom . In this the de» 
mocratical party had die greater success. The nobles, on the 
other hand, obtained eig^t hondred Epirot auxiliaries from 
the continent. In the course of the day, light skirmishes 
passed with missile weapons. 

On the next day but one, matters were brought to a crisis* 
System was now in some degree restored, in the conduct of 
the aiairs of the democratical party ; and leaders were be* 
come settled in command and influence, in the room of those^ 
who had been assassinated ; they were superior in numbers^ 
and within the city, they possessed the more commanding 
utuations* Widi these advantages they attacked their oppo- 
nents ; and such was die eifect of party spirit, that even the 
women took a zealous part in the action, throwing bricks and 
tiles from the house tops, and supporting the tumult' of bat- 
tle, with a resolution beyond their nature. Late in the eve* 
niag die aristocratical party were compelled to yield : and 
fearing that their opponents might become masters of the na- 
val arsenal and the port, they set fire to all the buildings 
sibout the agora, sparing neither their own houses^ nor those 
of odiers ; so that besides dwellings, many warehouses full of 
valuable merchandize, were consumed ; and had any wind 
blown toward the city, the whole would have been destroyed. 
The conflagracioa effectually checked pursuit, and prevented 
that immediate destruction which the aristocratical party had 
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apprehended ; but their affurs, nevertheless, suffered from 
the defection of their friends. 

On the next day, Nicostratus, commander of the Atheman 
squadron, arrived in the harbour of Corc3rra with twelve tri* 
remes, and five hundred heavy-armed Messenians. His pur- 
pose, of course, was to support the democratical, which was the 
Athenian party ; but, in the present circumstances, his arri- 
val gave greater joy to the defeated nobles, who dreaded no- 
thing so much as the imrestrained revenge of their fellow- 
citizens. Nor did he deceive their expectation : proposing 
a treaty, he succeeded in mediating an agreement, by which 
it was determined, that ten only, who were named as the most 
guilty of the nobles, should be brought to trial, and that the 
rest should retain all their rights as citizens, under a demo- 
cratical government. He provided then, that even the se- 
lected ten should have opportunity to escape ; and thus, a 
sedition begun with the most outrageous violence, was com- 
posed in a manner little heard of in Grecian annals, totally 
without bloodshed. The proposal for a league offensive and 
defensive with Athens, was carried without opposition. 

Nicostratus would then have returned with his whole 
squadron to Naupactus ; but to ensure the continuance of 
quiet, the democratical leaders requested, thathe would leave 
five of his ships, undertaking to supply him with as many of 
their own, completely manned. The magistrates, whose of- 
fice it was to appoint citizens for this service, thought to gain 
farther security against fresh commotion, by selecting many 
of the aristocratical party. Unfortunately, a suspicion arose 
among these, that the pretence of service was only a feint ; 
that the purpose was to send them to Athens ; where, under 
the sovereign people, they expected no favourable treatment. 
Under this persuasion, they betook themselves as suppliants 
to the temple of Castor and Pollux, which no assurances from 
Nicostratus could persuade them to quit. This extreme 
mistrust excited suspicion among the democratical party. 
Arming themselves, they broke into the houses of the nobles 
to seize their arms ; and they would have proceeded to blood- 
shed, if Nicostratus had not prevented them. The alarm of 
' the aristocratical party then became universal, and four hun- 
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dred took sanctuary in the temple of Juno. All the labours 
of Nicostratus to restore |5eace and harmony wer^ thus frus- 
trated : for mutual jealousy prevented the possibility of ac- 
conunodation. While the suppliants of Juno feared assas- 
sination should they quit their sanctuary, and starving if 
they remained, their opponents were apprehensive of some 
sudden blow meditated by them. To prevent this, therefore, 
they proposed to remove them to a small island, not far from 
the shore, near which the temple stood ; promising not only 
safety, but regular supplies of provisions. The utter inabili- 
ty of the suppliants in any way to help themselves induced 
them to consent. 

In this state affairs had rested four or five days, when a 
Peloponnessian fleet, of fifty-three ships of war, commanded 
by Alcidas, arrived in sight. After some partial skirmishes, 
Alcidas received intelligence, by fire signals, that a fleet of 
sixty Athenian ships of war was approaching. Immediate- 
ly he got under way, and passed undiscovered to Pelopon- 
nessus. 

No sooner were the Corcyraean people assured of the ap- 
proach of the Athenian fleet, and the flight of the Pelopon- 
nessian, than measures were deliberately taken for perpetrat- 
ing one of the most horrid massacres recorded in history. 
The Messenians were now introduced within the walls. The 
fleet was then directed to pass from the town port to the Hyl- 
laic port. In the way, all of the aristocratical party among 
the crews, were thrown overboard, and in the same instant, 
massacre began in the city. The suppliants only, in the 
temple of Juno, remained protected by that superstitious 
dread, which so generally possessed the Greeks, of temporal 
evil from the vengeance of die gods, for affronts to themselves ; 
while no apprehension was entertained for the grossest viola- 
tion of any moral duty. The fear of starving, nevertheless, 
induced about fifty of them, on the persuasion of their oppo- 
nents, to quit their situation, and submit to a trial. They 
were all summarily condemned, and'instandy executed. 
Their miserable friends in the sanctuary, informed of their 
fate, yielded to extreme despair: some killed each other 
within the temple ; some hanged themselves on the trees of 
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the adjoining sacred grove ; all, in some way, put a hasty esd 
to their wretchedness. In the city and through the island, 
die scene of murder was not so quickly closed. For seven 
days the democratical party continued hunting out and mas* 
aacring their opponents* 

The Athenian admiral, Eurymedon, lay in the harbour 
\ with his powerful fleet, the quiet and apparently approving 

) spectator of these disgraceful transactions ; and not till the 

democratical Corcyraeans had carried revenge to the utmoal, 
sailed away. The impolicy of his conduct seems to have 
been equal to its inhumanity. Nicostratus, interfering as 
a generous mediator, had put Corcyra into a situation So 
be a valuable ally to Athens. The licence which Euryme- 
don gave to massacre all, who were supposed adverse to the 
Athenian interest, had a very different effect. About five hun* 
dred escaped. They took possession of some forts and lands, 
which had belonged to the Corcyrsan people, on the cooti* 
' nent opposite to their island ; and thence, with all the activity 
that the spirit of revenge, the thirst of plunder, and the do- 
sire of recovering their ancient possessions could excite, they 
carried on hostilities against Corcyra ; seizing ships,--*mak* 
ing descents on the coast, — living by depredation--4ind des- 
troying whatever they could not carry off. After this expe- 
rience of the weakness of their adversaries, they determinr 
«d to attempt the recovery of the island ; and with a few 
auxiliaries, who made their whole number only six hun- 
dred, debarked on Corcyra. Immediately on landing in Cor- 
cyra, they determined to maintain themselves, or die ; and to 
prevent all hopes of return, they burnt the vessels, in which 
they had transported themselves, and which had hitherto ren- 
dered them both powerful and successful. They then occu- 
pied and fortified Mount Istone, and from that advantageous 
post, issuing as opporttmity offered, they compelled their ad- 
versaries to confinement within their walls, and themselves 
commanded the country. Thus, the warmth of temper, which 
perpetually engaged, not only these islanders, but the Greciana 
generally, in party disputes and petty quarrels, unfitted them 
for great objects : insomuch, that they were continuafly em- 
ploying for mutual destruction, abilities and courage, which. 
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with more potidcal union, might have enabled them to de- 
fend theii' independency for ever against the world. 

In every republic, and almost in every city, the intriguing 
and ambitious found the ready protection of Athens, or of 
Sparta, according as their selfish and guilty designs were 
screened, under the pretence of maintaining the prerogatives 
of the nobles, or asserting the privileges of the people. A 
virtuous and moderate aristocracy, an equal, impartial free* 
dk>m were the colourings which served to justify violence* 
and varnish guilt. Sheltered by the specious coverings of 
fisir names, the prodigal assassin delivered himself from the 
importunity of his creditor. The father, widi unnatural cru- 
elty, punished the licentious extravagance of his son ; the son, 
avenged by parricide, the stem severity of his father. The 
debates of the public assembly were decided by the sword. 
Not satisfied with victory, men thirsted for blood. This ge- 
neral disorder overwhelmed laws, human and divine. The 
ordinary course of events was reversed : sentiments lost their 
natural force, and words their usual meaning. Dulness and 
stupidity triumphed over abilities and refinement, for while 
the crafty and ingenious were laying fine spun snares for ene- 
mies, men of blunter minds had immediate recourse to the 
sword and poignard. 

In the beginning of the ensuing winter, the pestilence again 
broke out in Athens. It had never yet entirely ceased, though,, 
after the two first years, there had been a remission ; but in 
the renewal of its fury, it seems to have worn itself out, and 
we hear of it no more. In its whole course, it carried off not 
less than four thousand four hundred of those Athenians in 
the prime of life, who were enrolled among the heavy arm- 
ed ; and diree hundred men of the higher rank, who served 
in the cavalry. Of the multitude of other persons, who pe* 
rished by it, no means existed for ascertaining the number. 

NotwithsUnding that pestilence, which had so reduced th^ 
strength of the commonwealth ; notwithstanding the loss of 
those talents, which had prepared its resources during peace, 
and directed them, during the two first years of hostility : 
Athens was advancing towards a superiority, which promi- 
sed, under aUe conduct in the administration, to be decisive. 
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Indeed such had been the energy of the Athenian government, 
directed for near a century by a succession of men of uncom* 
mon sybilities, that, notwithstanding the inferiority of the pre- 
sent leaders, it was scarcely perceived to slacken. Democracy, 
though a bad regulator, is a powerful spring. The highest 
offices in Athens were now open to the lowest people. Great 
competition of course arose, and one consequence was, that 
men of rank and education, however unambitious, were for« 
ced to put themselves forward in public business, that they 
might avoid being trodden upon by their inferiors. Thus, 
Nicias seems to have been rather compelled by circumstan- 
ces, than induced by his own inclination, to accept the situa- 
tion in which he was placed. He had succeeded Pericles in 
the office of commander in chief. His cautio.us temper led 
him always to chuse commands where success might be cer- 
tain, though the glory would be small: not from any defect 
of personal, but of political courage ; he was less afraid of 
the swords of enemies, than of the voices of his fellow citi- 
zens. After the reduction of Lesbos, he had conducted the 
Athenian forces against a fortified islet, called Minoa, at the 
mouth of the harbour of Nissea, the sea port of Megara. It 
was, without much difficulty, taken ; and a garrison was left 
in it. The purpose was, to curb more effectually the Mega- 
rian privateers which annoyed the Athenian trade. 

In the present summer it was determined to send out two 
expeditions. Having a navy that commanded the seas, the 
Athenians had leisure and means to prosecute offensive ope- 
rations. Nicias with a fleet of sixty triremes went to the 
island of Melos, whose people rejected the Athenian alliance, 
and refused to pay tribute. It was expected that the waste 
of their lands would have brought them to submission ; but 
the Melians shutting themselves within their walls with a 
a declared determination not to treat, the tedious business of 
a siege was postponed for another enterprise. Passing to 
Oropus, on the confines of Bceotia, Nicias landed his forces 
by night, and marched immediately to Tanagra. The next 
day was spent in ravaging the Tanagrsean lands. On the 
following days, the Tanagrsans, reinforced by a small body 
of Thebans, ventured an action, but were defeated. Nicias 
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proi^eded with Utit fleet to the Lbcrian coast, plundered and 
destroyed what was readily within reach, and then returned 
home. Th^ expedi^on, indeed^ seems to have had no val- 
uable object. Apparently, the principal purpose was to 
stcquire a: littk popularity to the lesfders, and obviate clamour 
against them, by retaliating the evils of invasion on those of 
tfieir enemies, who were most within reach, and by holding 
but the recompense of pillage, to gratify the vulgar mind. 

The purpose of the other expedition was to support the 
allies aiid extend the influence of Athens in the western parts 
of Greece. In pursuance of this design, Demosthenes un- 
dertook to subdue Etolia. Always numbered among the 
members of the Greek nation, yet, even in that age, when 
science and art were approaching meridian splendor in At- 
tica, scarcely sixty miles from their borders, the Etolians 
were a most rude people. Since the Trojan war, barbarism, 
r&ther than civilization, seemed to have gained among them. 
They lived scattered in unfortified villages ; they spoke a 
dialect scarcely intelligible to the other Greeks ; and one 
dan of them, at least, was said to feed on raw flesh ; they 
used only light arms ; yet their warlike character stood high. 

Demosthenes entered Etolia, took and plundered the 
towns, and drove the inhabitants before him. During seve- 
rsd day's he marched unresisted ; but the Etolians, living in 
a country abotmding in defiles, and involved in woods, though 
irregular and desultory in their warfare, yet employing a 
species of bush fighting, not unlike to that, which, two and 
twenty centuries afterwards, has been used by the American 
Indians, defeated the regularly disciplmed heroes of Athens; 
.aiid Demosthenes Was obliged to take refuge in Naupactus. 
The Athenian gen^iral, however, soon found means to irri- 
tate those bai'barians to venture a contest in the plains, and 
with great' ease obtained a signal victory. 

By the activity aiid able conduct of Demosthenes in pro- 
secuting his western conquests, the face of things was soon 
completely changed in that region. The Athenian affairs 
were restored, as if the disaster in Etolia bad never happen- 
ed, and the Peloponnesian cause was in a far worse situation, 

VOL, IV. [3] 
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than before any force from Peloponnesus wa» sent into the 
country. 

The Athenians were now so familiarised to the invasion 
and waste of Attica, and to the inconvenience of confinement 
within their fortifications, that the eloquence ;md authority 
of Pericles had ceased to be necessary for persuading them 
to bear them. The want of his wisdom, and the want of his 
authority, were, however, felt in the general conduct of af- 
fairs. 

Nothing, during the whole war, happened so contrary to 
the general opinion and expectation of the Greeks as the sur- 
render of the Lacedaemonians at the siege of Pylus ; for it 
was supposed, that neither hunger, nor the pressure of any 
other the severest necessity would induce them to surrender 
their arms. • 

The prisoners, being many of them connected with the 
first families of Sparta, were considered by the Athenians as 
most valuable pledges. It was determined, by a decree of 
the people, that they should be kept in chains till the two re- 
publics should come to some accommodation, imless any in- 
vasion of Attica should be attempted by the Peloponnesians. 
In that case the decree declared, in terror to the Lactd«- 
monians, that they should be put to death. Such were at 
that time the maxims of warfare among those, who boasted 
to be the most civilized, and indeed the only civilized peo- 
ple upon earth ; and such the motives for preferring death in 
the field, to the condition, so mild in modem times, of a pris- 
oner of war. 

By the issue of the affair of Pylus, the Lacedemoni- 
ans were in a state of distress totally new to them. From 
the first establishment of their ancestors in Peloponnesus, it 
was not known, by tradition, that such a number of their citi- 
zens had fallen into the hands of an enemy; and it was as Ut- 
tle remembered, that an enemy had ever possessed a poet 
within their country. Pylus was now so fortified, that as 
long as it was open to supplies by sea, no mode of attack by 
land with which the Lacedemonians were acquainted, would 
be effectual against it. In this situation of things the Lace- 
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daemonian government, anxiously desirous of peace, expected 
only insult from the haughty temper of their enemy, should 
they send ministers publicly to propose terms. They made, 
however, repeated trials by secret negotiation. The wiser 
and more moderate Athenians, and those of higher rank in 
general, would gladly have profited by present prosperity 
to make an advantageous accommodation. But the arrogance 
of the people, fed by success and inflamed by the boisterous 
eloquence of Cleon, now the popular favourite, made all en- 
deavours for the salutary purpose fruitless. 

About this time the tragedy of the Corcyrxan sedition 
was brought to a conclusion. Eurymedon and Sophocles, 
making Corcyra in their way from Pylus, debarked their 
forces, and, with the Corcyrseans of the city, stormed the fort 
on mount. Istone held by the aristocratical Corcyraeans, most 
of whom, nevertheless, escaped to a neighbouring eminence 
so difficult of approach, that it was inexpugnable. Being, 
however, without means to subsist there, they were soon 
obliged to surrender their auxiliaries to the discretion of the 
besieging army, and themselves to that of the Athenian peo- 
ple. Eurjrmedon and Sophocles placed them in the adjacent 
litde island of Plychise, as on their parole, with the condi- 
tion, that if any one should attempt escape, the benefit of the 
capitulation should be forfeited for alU The chiefs of the de- 
mocratical Corcyraeans feared, that their fellow citivseqs of su- 
perior rank (were the. Athenian people to decree their doom) 
might, yet, escape death. They devised therefore a fraud, 
tp seduce them to their own destrviction. Persons were em- 
ployed to infuse apprehension, that the Athenian generals in- 
tended to deliver them to the Corcyraean people, offering at 
the sao^e time to provide a vessel in which fhey might escape 
from what, they beyond all things, abhorred. The prisoners 
gave into the snare, and were taken in the ship. The capitu:f 
lation was thus undeniably broken, and the Athenian gene- 
rals surrendered the wretched remains of the Corcyraean 
aristocrats, to the pleasure of their people. These, then, 
resolved that their revenge should be completed, and that as 
far as might be consistent with public order, the utmost in- 
dulgence for that passion should be allowed to every indivi* 
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dual, among the sovereign multitude. The prisoners wei^ 
placed all in one large building. The people, in ^rms, formed 
a lane at the door. Twenty of their unfortunate adversar 
ries, bound together, were brought out at s^ time. Men with 
scourges drove on any that hesitated, while the armed citi- 
zens selected for revenge, those to whom they bore any ill 
will, cutting and stabbing as the passion of the inoment ex- 
cited. Sixty had been thus killed, when the rest received 
intimation of what had been passing. Calling then aloud to 
the Athenians to put them to death^ if such was their plesi- 
sure, they declared, they would neeither go out of the build- 
ing, nor permit any to come in. The people, not to encoun- 
ter their despair, got upon the toof, and taking off the cover- 
ing, thence in safety discharged missile weapons. The priso- 
ners endeavoured at first to defend themselves; but when 
night came on, no symptom appearing of any relaxation in the 
animosity of their enemies, they determined to put the finish- 
ing stroke to their own misexy : some strangled themselves 
with the cords of some beds, which were in the place, some 
with strips of their own clothes, some used the weapons 
which had been discharged at them. When day broke, all 
were found dead. The corpses, heaped upgn wagons, were 
carried out of the city ; and disposed of without any of those 
funeral ceremonies, which among the Greeks were held of 
such sacred importance. 

The taking of Anactorium finished the successes of the 
Athenian arms, and the operations of the war for the sum- 
mer. Being attacked by the Athenian force from Naupac- 
tus in conjunction with the Acamanians, it was betrayed; 
into their hands. The inhabitants, a Corinthian colony, un- 
derwent no severer fate than expulsion from their settlement, 
and the loss of all their property. Their houses and lands 
were occupied by a new colony, drawn from the several towns 
of Acamania. 

Spring advancing, the Lacedaemonians, depressed by their 
misfortunes, remained inactive ; but, in Athens, while many 
were still desirous of peace, the mor^ restless and ardent 
spirits prevailed ; and it was determined to push success, and 
press the Peloponnesians on all sides. The island of Cythera 
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minion* The lands were all possessed by JLacedsmonians ; 
the government was administered by a* magistracy sem, an* 
nually, from Sparta ; and a %)arUm garrison was constantly 
kept there. Against this island, an armament sailed under 
the command of Nicias^ and Autocles. The garrison and 
inhabitants were quickly compelled to surrender without any 
condition, but for their lives only. 

The Athenians, sailing from Cythera^ proceeded to take 
their last revenge of the unfortunate j£ginetans, now estar 
blished at Thyrea, without the territory, and under the im^ 
mediate protection of Lacedflemon. Niciaa, landing his whole 
force, quickly overpowered them, and all who did not fall is 
the assault, became prisoners at discretion ; together with 
their Lacedaemonian governor, Tantalus, who had been 
wounded. Thyrea, being stripped of every thing valuable, 
was burnt, and the armament returned with the booty add 
prisoners to Athens. A despotic multitude was then to 
decide the fiite of that miserable remnant of a Grecian peo« 
pie, once declared by an oracle, and confessed by all Greece 
the most meritorious of the Greek nation, for their actions m 
its common defence against the Persians, the most formidable 
enemy that ever assailed it. What few individual tyrants could 
have thought of without horror, the Athenian peojde directed* 
by a deliberate decree. The law« indeed, established by the 
Lacedemonians, and sealed with the blood of the unfortunate 
Plataeans, was but too closely followed, and the ^ginetans- 
all executed. Tantalus was added to the number of living 
pledges obtained at Sphacteria, for the security of Attica« 

Another decision then wmted the pleasure of the Athenian 
people ; the fate of their new conquest of Cythera, and par- 
ticularly that of some of the principal inhabitants, whom the 
generals had thought it unsafe to leave there. These were 
distributed among the islands of the Athenian dominion. 
The rest of the Cytherians, to whom the capitulation only 
assured their lives, were, however, left unmolested in their 
possessions, with a reserve only from the whole island of 
four talents in yearly tribute to Athens. 
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The superiority now acquired bj the Adieiiians in the war, 
began to appear decisive. Their fleets commanded the seas, 
and the islands, without a prospect of successful opposition 
from any quarter : their land force was growing daily more 
formidable, while the Lacedemonians, in a manner imprisoned 
within Peloponnesus, and unable to defend even their own 
territory there, were yet more unable to extend protection to 
their still numerous allies beyond the peninsula. The extrava- 
gant views, and wild presumptions, prevalent among the Athe- 
nian people, which the flattery of interested orators contri- 
buted not a litde to inflame, are marked by their own favou- 
rite poet Aristophanes, the admirable satirist of the age. ^^ A 
thousand cities," says he, in his comedy of the Wasps, ^^ pay- 
tribute to Athens." "Now, were each ordered td furnish 
subsistence for only twenty Athenians, twenty thousand of 
us might live in all ease and luxury in a manner worthy of 
tRe dignity of the republic." In another comedy of the Birds, 
the extravagance of their petulant and presumptuous haughti^ 
ncss is jeered: " It is intolerable," says one of them, " that 
we, an imperial people commanding many cities, should be 
treated with an air of superiority by the gods, who ought ta 
know how to respect us their Ijetters." And in the same 
piece, the inordinate craving of their restless ambition is lu- 
dicrously noted : report being spread of a new city founded ii^ 
the air by the birds, the Athenians are represented, as imme- 
diately earnest to send thither, their superintendants and their 
decrees. Indignation, hatred, animated and obstinate enmity 
to the Athenians, became, of course, mixed with the fear, 
which the prevalence of their arms infused through a large 
portion of the Greek nation. 

All this time a general dejection prevailed in Sparta. 
A series ot misfortune and defeat the Lacedaemonians had 
not for ages experienced. In the regular course of their 
singular government, they were accustomed to overbear op- 
position, insomuch, that it seemed as if great abilities in a 
leader were superfluous : wisdom communicated by educa- 
tion and practice to every individual of the state, appeared 
as sufficient, as it was always ready for public purposes upon 
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all cK^casions. But, a new system was now introduced, for 
which their great legislator not only had not provided, but 
which his institutions strongly forbade. They had engaged 
in a naval war, a complicated war, and a protracted war. To 
conduct this, other abilities, and other management were ne« 
cessary than had sufficed for the simple warfare of former 
ages. But in seven campaigns, Brasidas was the only man 
among them^ who had yet distinguished himself : he was still 
a young man, and the Spartan institutions were singularly 
unfavourable to eminence in youth. His first good fortune 
did not follow him, in his succeeding attempts. But Brasidas 
could learn from misfortune, without being dejected by it. 
Of a temper as persevering, and a genius as fruitful as his 
understanding was strong, and his courage clear, he alone, 
among the Lacedsemonians, was looking around for opportu- 
nities of new enterprize which might relieve his country from 
the evils which pressed it. 

Some circumstances appeared favourable to his views, and 
particularly the alarm, arising on all sides at the progress of 
the Athenian power. The terror of it had induced the Sici- 
lian Greeks to repress the animosities, and accommodate the 
differences which had long prevailed between the several 
cities of their island. Those who had been friends to Athens, 
would no farther promote its power ; those, who had been 
enemies, would no farther irritate its vengeance : the de- 
termination was general to maintain peace within the is- 
land, and a neutrality, with regard to the differences of 
the mother country. But the revolted cities in Thrace had 
not equally the means of chusing their party. Expecting, 
that the vengeance, which had cut off the people of i£gina 
from the face of the earth, would next fall upon them, there 
was nothing which they were not ready to und rtake in op- 
position to the power, which gave them such apprehensions. 
Nor could the king of Macedonia place any confidence 
in the present alliance with the Athoiian commonwealth, 
with which he had been so often at enmity: and while 
he was not without apprehension for the safety of what 
he already possessed, he was incited by views of ambition. 
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to whiefa his connection with Athens was advene ; for he 
coveted the province of Ljmcus or Lyncettis, which tiie 
A&enian alliance in some degree guaranteed to its prince 
Arrhibsus. 

These circumstances, bringing the Macedonian monarch 
«ad the chief of the Chalcidion towns to a communication 
of couns^s, they had carried on in common a secret negocia- 
tion at Laced^mon. They desired a body of Peloponnesian 
troops, for which they offered to provide all supplies ; and 
with such assistsmce, they engaged, not only to maintain the 
Peloponnesian interest in the revolted towns, but to extend 
the revolt* The Lacedaemonian government gladly received 
a proposal to draw the war from their doors where it now 
pressed them, and employ the Athenians in the defence of 
their distant possessions. But means to send the desired suc- 
cours were not obvious ; for by sea, they could neither op- 
pose, nor easily evade the Athenian fleets ; and by land, the 
march was long and difficult through the territory in part of 
uncertain friends, if not of declared enemies. Brasidas of- 
fered himself for the conduct of an undertaking, which to 
timidity and inertness appeared impossible, and would really 
have been so to injudicious boldness. 

But the Lacedsemonian administration was composed of 
men far different from Brasidas. Though they anxiously 
desired to carry the war to a distance, they feared to diminish 
their force at home, where their own slaves, objects of jeal- 
ousy, now more than ever, caused them greater apprehensions, 
than their foreign enemies. A more nefarious measure, than 
that to which they resorted for obviating the danger, is not 
easily to be imagined. Proclamation ¥ras made, that any 
Hielots, who thought themselves capable of meriting freedom 
and the dignity of Lacedaemonian citizens by their actions in 
arms, might present themselves to the magistracy, «ad a 
number should be selected to be put upon the honorable trial. 
This was supposed a ready and safe metiiod for discover- 
ing which among them would be most forward to revolt : for 
the same high spirit would incite to seek freedom, and the 
rank of citizens, by deeds of danger, if opportunity offered, 
equally against Lacedaemon, as against the enemies of Lace- 
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dsmon. About two thousand were accordingly chosen, and 
being crowned with chaplets, were marched in solemn pro- 
cession around the temples. Thus, they were given to expect 
that they were to receive freedom, by being admitted to com* 
muniqate in religious rites with the free. Soon after, they 
disappeared, and the massacre was managed with such care- 
ful secrecy, that in what manner they perished was never 
knpwn. * 

After this shocking and dastardly precaution, the Spartan 
ministry less scriqiled to send a part of their force on a 
•foreign expedition. Sti)l, however, they would allow no more 
than seven hundred Lacedemonians for the hazardous at- 
tempt to march by land as far as Thrace. But the reputation 
<3£ Brasidas, for prudent and engaging conduct among the 
allies of Lacedsemon, as well as for ability and activity in 
military command, had reached Chalcidice, and the leading 
men, in the revolted towns, had solicited his appointment to 
the command of the armament intended for their support. 
Their solicitation met the wishes of Brasidas ; and the Lace- 
dsQAonian ministry did not refuse him an honour, for which 
there seems to have been no competitor. He was to increase 
the scanty force assigned him as he cotdd, by interest, or by 
hire, among the Peloponnesian states. 

After a short, but unavoidable delay, he set forward on 
bis difficult and hazardous march towards Thrace. He had 
collected a thousand heavy armed Peloponnesians, in addi- 
tion to his seven hundred Lacedeemonians. He passed first 
through friendly territories, but soon arrived on the border 
of a country, not indeed at declared enmity witli Sparta, but 
allied to Athens. With hb small band, which would scarcely 
exceed four thousand men, he could not attempt to force his 
way across the Thessalian plains in defiance of the Thessa- 
•lian cavalry. The greatest part of Thessaly was, nominally, un- 
der democratical government, and the democratical party was 
zealous in the Athenian alliance ; yet, in most of the towns, 
the interest of a few powerful men principally decided pub- 
lic measures. This facilitated negociation, and Brasidas was 
not less able in negociation, thi^n in arms. Employing, some* 
times, the interest of the king of Macedonia ; sometime% 
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that of Other allies, and never neglecting the moment of op^ 
poitunity for gaining a step, he obtained free passage as far 
as the river Enipeus. There he found a body in arms, whose 
leaders declared their resolution to oppose his farther pro- 
gress, and expressed in reproaches to his Thessalian guides, 
their resentment at the permission and assistance so far given 
to an army of strangers, passing through the country, uiv- 
authorised by the general consent of the Thessalian people. 
Fair words, discreetly used, nevertheless softened them, and 
after a short treaty, Brasidas obtained unmolested passage. 
Through the remainder of Thessaly, dubiously disposed to 
him, but Unprepared for immediate opposition, he made his 
way by forced marches, till he reached Perrhoebia, among 
whose people, subjects of the Tbessalians, he had provided 
by previous negociation for a favorable reception. The dif- 
ficult passage over mount Olympus, which was next to be 
undertaken, made the friendship of the Perrheebians par- 
ticularly important. Under their guidance, he arrived with 
his force entire at Dium, on the northern side of Olympus, 
where he was within the dominions of his ally the king of 
Macedonia. 

Here, the diflSculties of his march ended, but difficulties of 
another kind arose. A common interest, in opposing Athens, 
had united the king of Macedonia with Lacedaemon ; but 
their interests were otherwise different, and their views in 
some points opposite. The principal object of Perdiccas 
was, to subdue the province, called Lyncus or Lyncestis, 
among the mountains on the western frontier of Macedonia, 
and far from the Grecian colonies. This was a measure by 
no means calculated to promote the interest of Lacedsmon. 
Perdiccas, joining his forces with those of Brasidas, directed 
the march of the combined army towards Lyncestis. 

The prince of Lyncestis, Arrhibaeus, little able to with- 
stand the united forces of Macedonia and Lacedsemon, had 
sent tp Brasidas to request his mediation with Perdiccas. A 
negociation was opened, and shortly a treaty was concluded, 
by which Arrhibaeus became numbered among the allies of 
Sparta. Perdiccas, unable to prevent this measure, was how- 
ever highly dissatisfied. 
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The accommodation, nevertheless, was satisfactory to Bra- 
sidas and his Grecian allies : and the arms of the confederacy 
were now of course directed to the object, which the con- 
federate Greeks desired, the reduction of the power of 
Athens. Their first attempt was against Acanthus. Some 
of the principal men there had been always disposed to join 
with the Chalcidians in renouncing the Athenian dominion. 
The democratical party was zealous in the Athenian interest, 
but being unable to oppose the approaching enemy in the 
field, they were in alarm for their property, and especially 
for their vintage, now ready to be gathered. Upon a knowledge 
of these circumstances, measures were taken. They were 
summoned, not as enemies, but as those, who ought to be 
friends, to join the confederacy. After some conciliatory 
negotiation, the Acanthians conceded so far, as to agree that 
Brasida's should be admitted into the town alone, and allow* 
ed to declare his proposals before the general assembly. 

Brasidas, for a Lacedsemonian, was eloquent : he was be-* 
sides politic and highly liberal in his policy. He began with 
assuring the Acanthians " that the great object of the Lace^ 
dsmonians, in the war, was to give liberty to Greece." He 
proceeded then to tell his audience ^* that he had Received 
assurances from the principal magistrates of Lacedaemon, that 
whatever cities, through negotiation with him, might accede 
to the Peloponnesian confederacy, should be subject to no 
claims of authority from the Lacedsemonians, but should be 
perfecdy independent." From himself he assured them ^^ that 
none need fear for person, property, or civil rights, on ac» 
count of any political principles they had held, or any politi- 
cal conduct they had followed ; for he was determined to. 
support no faction, but to establish that equal liberty for all 
ranks, which formed the boast and the happiness of his own 
country. If then, refusing conditions, not only perfectly 
equitable, but highly advantageous, they would persist in 
their connection with Athens, and by the tribute, which they 
paid, promote the subjection of other Grecian states, he should 
think himself not only justified, but bound to consider them 
as enemies, and to begin ii^mediately the waste of their lai^ds^ 
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He trusted, however, they woXild save him the necessity of a 
measure so opposite to his inclinations." 

The eloquence of Brasidas, powerfully seconded by his ar- 
my at their gates, had its full effect upon the Acantfaians,aQd 
the suffrages of the assembly being taken, a majority was 
found for revolting from Athens. The city of Acanthus thus 
became a member of the Lacedasmonian confederacy i and be* 
ibre the end of the summer, the example was followed by the 
neighbouring city of Stagyrus. 

Of the ten generals of the regular establishment of Athens^ 
it should seem, that two were usually appointed to the Thraci- 
an command. Eucles and Thucydides, the historian, now held 
that station. Eucles commanded in Amphipolis : Thucydides 
was at the island of Thasus, with the squadron of the station^ 
consisting of only seven triremes. It was to be expected, that 
m spring the Athenians would send powerful reinforcements. 
It behoved Brasidas, therefore, to make every use of oppor* 
tnnities yet open to him. 

Amphi{iolis was the most important place held by the Athe* 
ntans in Thrace. It lay upon a noUe river which it com- 
manded, and whose banks, with the neighbouring hills, bore 
a growth of excellent ship timber. The cotmtry around was 
a rich plain, and the environing mountains had mines of sil- 
ver and gold. The port of Eion, at the mouth of die river, 
was but an appendage, yet a valuable appendage of Amphi- 
polis. The place was already populous and flourishing, but 
the inhabitants were a mixt multitude from various Grectaa 
cities ; some, connected by blood, or by habit and intercourse, 
with the revolted Chalcidians ; some, by interest, with the 
king of Macedonia. 

On these circumstances Brasidas founded a project for 
gaining Amphipolis to the Lacedemonian confederacy. Com* 
munication was managed with some of the inhabitants, and a 
plan concerted with them. Collecting then all the force he 
could obtain from his allies, on a dark stormy evening, with 
sdeet falling, he arrived at Aulon and Bromiscus, where the 
waters of the lake of Bolbe discharge themselves into the 
sea, and halting there, only while his army took refreshment, 
he proceeded in the night to Argillus. The people of that lit* 
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Ue town, always disaffected to Athena, were prepiu*ed to re- 
ceive him. Its territory was divided from the Amphipoli* 
ton, only by the river Sdymon. Near Argilus, was abridge 
which as an impcHtant pass was protected by a ccmstant guard, 
bat no attempt being at present apprehended, the guard was 
smaU. Under the guidance of the Argilians, and favoured 
by the storm, Brasidas surprised the guard. Beccxning, thus, 
master of the bridge, the Amphipolitan territory was open to 
him. Extreme alarm and confusion immediately ensued 
among the Amphipcrfitans, who, as a heterogenous people 
collected from various parts, were almost wholly without 
confidence, each man 'in his neighbour. After gratifying his 
troops, therefore, with the spoil of the country, he waited in 
expectation that from so populous a place, something would 
be attempted against him, and in any action, in open field, he 
promised himself success, which would promote his mea- 
sures. 

The inactivity of Eucles disappointed Brasidas. No move- 
ment was made from the town, and it was to be apprehended, 
thatthe arrival ofThucydides, with the squadron from Thasus, 
would utterly defeat the enterprize ; for, beside the force he 
would bring, Thucydides had great influence aipong both 
Greeks and lliracians ; and his presence would not only 
confirm the Amphipolitans in the Athenian interest, but as- 
sist much toward the collection of a powerful land force, for 
opposing the Peloponnesians. Measures, that might be quick- 
ly decisive, were therefore necessary to Brasidas. He found 
means to send assurance into Amphipolis,^ ^^ that it was not 
his purpose to deprive any person in the city of either pro- 
perty or civil rights : that all the inhabitants might chuse, 
whether they would remain upon the footing of free citizens 
or depart with their effects." This proposal had immediate 
efficacy : the Athenians, a small proportion only of the inhabit- 
ants, litde confident in their general, and highly difiSdent of 
their fellow colonists, had supposed their persons, their pro- 
perties, and their families in imminent danger of the worst 
diat could befied them : the terms were more favourable than 
from the common practice and policy of Grecian commanders 
was to be expected ; and in their present circumstances, they 
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could hardly v^ish for more. Such being the sentiments o^ 
the Athenians, the other multitude were still readier to re* 
joice in the oflFer of the Spartan general. The promoters of 
the revolt, therefore, boldly stepped forward, the people in 
assembly decreed, that the terms should be accepted ; and 
Brasidas, with his forces, was immediately admitted into the 
city. That active oflBcer, without a moment's loss of time, 
proceeded to take measures for possessing himself of £ion, dis- 
tant about three miles, and so excluding the Athenian fleet 
from the river. But late in the evening of the same day on 
which Amphipolis surrendered, Thucydides entered the har- 
bour with his squadron. Eion was thus secured ; but it was 
beyond the power of Thucydides to recover Amphipolis. 

To the loss of that city from the Athenian dominion, we 
owe our best information concerning the history of the times 
with which we are now under consideration, and almost our 
only means for acquiring any accurate acquaintance with the 
Grecian republics in that period, in which their history is 
most interesting. The news of the successes of Brasidas in 
Thrace, but particularly of the surrender of Amphipolis, 
made great impression at Athens. 

About the same time, the Athenians, having advanced into 
Bseotia under the command of Demosthenes and Hippocrates, 
were defeated near Qjlium by the Thebans ; who, after that 
victory, besieged and took the town of Delium. Those dis- 
tant dependencies, from whose wealth the republic principal- 
ly derived its power, had been esteemed, hitherto, secure un- 
der the guard of the Athenian navy ; but now, through the 
adventurous and able conduct of Brasidas, they were laid 
open to the superior land force of the Peloponnessians.— 
Dwelling upon these considerations, and irritated by misfor- 
tune, the Athenian people vented against their best friends 
that revenge, which they knew not how to vent against their 
enemies. Thucydides, whose peculiar interest and influence 
in Thrace gave him singular means to serve them there, was 
deprived of his command, and banished from Attica for twen- 
ty years. Precluded thus from active life in the service of 
his country, it was the gratification of his leisure to compose. 
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that history, which has been the delight and admiration of all 
succeeding ages. 

Thus Brasidas, with a very small force, rendered impor* 
tant services to his country. His sedulity to prosecute them 
was unremitting, and he had now greatly increased his means. 
The reputation of his unassuming and conciliating behaviour 
toward the allies, whom he had gained, was communicated 
through the other Grecian cities in Thrace. His character 
passed for a specimen of the character of his countrymen ; 
audi his constant declaration, that the great purpose of his 
commission was to give perfect freedom and independency 
to all Grecian cities, received such support from the wise lib- 
erality of his conduct, that it found general credit. Perdiccas, 
a prince of much policy and little honour, forgetting his re- 
sentment, was desirous of profiting by his connection with 
such an ally as Brasidas ; and condescended to visit him, for 
the purpose of concerting measures*for prosecuting the com- 
mon interest of the confederacy. Meanwhile, the news of 
the late defeat of the Athenians in Boeotia assisted to pro- 
mote the disposition to revolt. The naval power of Athens 
became less an object of fear, when it was known, that pro- 
tection, against it, might be obtained by land. Shortly, Myr- 
cinus, Gapselus and (Esyme revolted to the confederates, 
while several other towns, fearful yet to declare themselves, 
intimated, privately, their desire to be freed from subjection 
to Athens. 

Such success, and such prospects encouraged Brasidas in 
sending to Sparta an account of them, to request a reinforce- 
ment which might enable him to pursue his advantages, and 
attempt sull greater things. A man, who so united talents 
for military and civil command-— who could conquer as occa- 
sioa required, either by force or by persuasion-^and who had 
knowledge and temper to maintain his acquisitions, Laced^e- 
mon had not yet presented to the notice of history. But ta- 
lents, so superior in a man not of royal race, not qualified by 
age for superiority, and distinguished only by his spirit of 
enterprise — hw daring courage-^his indefatigable activity, 
and those engaging manners, which conciliated the affection 
of all with whom he conversed, excited envy and apprehen- 
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Bion among the cautious heads of long established fsunilies, 
who were jealous of the rising merit of new men. The re- 
inforcement was totally denied. 

No disappointment, nor any rigour of season could abate 
the activity of Brasidas. With the progress of his succes- 
ses, he enlarged his views ; and being now possessed of a 
country favourably situated, and producing materials in sin- 
gular al)undance, he formed the bold project of creating a 
fleet at Amphipolis. Meanwhile, with his small force of 
Peloponnesians, and what allies he could collect, he march- 
ed into Acte, part of the peninsula of Athos. It contained 
the little towns of Sane, Thyssus, Cleone, Acrothous, Olo- 
phyxus and Dium, which were so many separate republics. 
The first named, was a pure Grecian colony from Andrus. 
The inhabitants of the others were a mixed people, a few 
Chalcidian Greeks, but the greater part Thracians. All were 
under the dominion of the Athenian commonwealth, but all 
presently acceded to the terms offered by Brasidas, except 
Sane and Dium, whose territories he wasted. 

Intelligence of the rapid success of Brasidas, was of pow- 
erful effect to lower the unruly haughtiness of the Athe- 
nian people. His success excited, at the same time, some 
apprehension among the Lacedaemonian leaders, that their 
own allies might be excited to desire the continuance of the 
war, to which they were anxious to put a conclusion. The 
great object of the principal families was, to recover their 
kinsmen and friends prisoners in Athens ; and while they 
dreaded a reverse of fortune, that might renew the arro- 
gance of their enemies, they also feared such success, as 
might too much elate their allies. Such being the sentiments 
on both sides, negotiations for peace were opened ; and, in 
the beginning of spring, a truce for a year was concluded. 
Each party retained what it possessed. It was the professed 
purpose of the truce to give opportunity for negociating a ge- 
neral and permanent peace. 

While these measures were taken in Greece for putting an 
end to the ravages of war, circumstances arose in Thrace to 
give new fuel to animosity. The people of Scione, the principal 
town of the fruitful peninsula of Pallene, regarded themselves 
as a Pelopgnnesian colony, and had a general partiality 
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for the Peloponnesian connection. A party among them 
communicated to Brasidas their deoire tb reject the do« 
minion of Athens, and be received under his protec* 
tion. To correspond^ concerning the ^nroposal, was not 
easy ; not only the Athenians commanded the sea, but they 
completely commanded also the communication by land. 
Brasidas, therefore, who refused no danger in the prosecu- 
tion of great objects, resolved to go himself to Scione, and in 
a sinall swift boat, escorted by one trireme, he arrived safe in 
the harbour. He was so well assured of the strength of his 
party in the town, that he ventured immediately to assemble 
the people, and exert that eloquence which he had already 
found so useful. He began with his usual declaration, which 
experience had proved no less politic than liberal, ^^ that no 
man should suffer in person, property or privileges for past po- 
litical conduct, or existing political connections ;" and con- 
cluded with assurances ^* of his'readiness to give all protec- 
tion, and his wish to do all honour to a people, who, he waa 
confident, would prove themselves among the most meritori- 
ous allies of Laced^mon." 

The rhetoric, and the liberality of Brasidas had their de- 
sired effect. Many even of those, who before were adverse 
to the revolt, became now satisfied with it ; and the whole 
people vied in paying honours public and private to the Spar- 
tan general. 

Scione being thus gained, Brasidas was extending his views 
to Potidaea and Mende, in both which places he held corres- 
pondence, when commissioners arrived, Aristonymus from 
Athens, and Athenseus from Lacedsmon, to announce the 
cessation of arms. The intelligence was joyful to the new 
allies of Lacedsmon in Thrace ; as the terms of the treaty 
removed, at once, all the peril of the situation in which they 
had placed themselves. With regard to the Scionsans alone, 
a dispute arose. Aristonymus, finding, upon inquiry, that the 
vote in assembly had not passed till two days after the sign- 
ing of the articles, gave it as his opinion, that they were ex«> 
eluded from the benefit of the treaty. Brasidas, on the con- 
trary, (no way pleased with a truce that checked him in the 
full career of success, and conceiving himself strongly pledged 
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to preserve the Scionsuios from AtheauHi vengeance,) ianslod^ 
that the revolt, truly considered, had taken place beilore dw 
signing of the articles, and he refused to surrender the town* 
Aristonymus sent information of this to Athens, where |nre« 
paration was immediately made to vindicate the claim of the 
commonwealth by arms. The Lacedsmonian government, 
disposed to support Brasidas, remonstrated ; but the Athoinm 
people, indignant that not only their * continental subjects, 
but now even those who were in the ^tuatioo of islanders, 
should BO presume on the protection of the land force of P«^ 
loponnesus, passed a decree, declaring that Scione should be 
taken, and the people put to death. This was actually done, 
as will appear hereafter. 

For some time past, the Athenian affairs had been going 
backwards. They did not attribute this reverse of fortune to 
die constitution of their government, now so altered from 
that which Solon had established, nor to the folly which 
making them dupes to the boisterous eloquence of the igno* 
rant Cleon, led them to commit the administration of public 
affairs principally to his direction. Nor did they conceive 
themselves obnoxious to divine anger, for all their unjust 
violence to their allies, and all their shocking cruelties to 
those, whom they called rebellious subjects ; yet, they did 
attribute their misfortunes to the indignation of the Deity. 
They fancied that the purification of the sacred island of De- 
los had been deficiently performed, and that this was the pro- 
minent cause of their misfortunes. To remove it, and to se-? 
cure the favour of the gods, they deliberately, and from mis- 
taken piety, committed a new act of cruel injustice. The 
whole Delian people, subjects, who had every right to protec- 
tion from the Athenian government, were expelled from their 
island, without having any other settlement provided for 
them. These miserable Greeks, thus inhumanly treated by 
the most polished of their countrymen, found, however, cha* 
rity from those, whom they called barbarians : the Persian 
satrap, Pharnaces, gave them the territory of Atramyttium, 
on the iEolian coast, to cultivate for their subsistence. 

After the death of Pericles there seems to have remained 
OQ man of rank in Athens whose powers of elocution were of 
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diit superior kittd, wMch, together wMi extraordliiiary tiJcnt 
for public business, is necessary m a democracy, for the 
guidance of pubKc aiairs. When all graver men were now 
tired of ineffisctoal opposition to ^e arrogance of the petulant 
Cleon in the general assetnbly, a poet undertook their cause, 
and attacked him on the public stage. The practice of the 
old comedy still subsisted in Athens : public characters were 
exhibited with the utmost freedom in the theatre : masks re« 
presenting their countenances being worn by the actors, who, 
in thus mimicking their persons, assumed without any disguise 
their nameis. Tbis license was of great political consequence, 
giving opportunity for those, who could write, but who could 
not speak, to declare their senjdments, or to vent their spleen 
on political topics : in the want of that ait, which now fur- 
nishes such ready means to multiply copies, a composition 
was thus at once communicated to a whole communitj' ; and 
stage exhibitions supplied the place of the political pamph- 
lets of modem times. The'interest of a party might thus as 
w^l be promoted on the stage as in the agora ; and those 
opinions might be propagated, and those passions excited on 
one day by theatrical exhibitions, which, on the morrow, 
might decide the measures of the general assembly. 

It was when Cleon was in the height of his. popularity, 
that Aristophanes brought upon the stage of Athens, that 
extraordinary comedy which remains to us with the tide of 
The Knights. Cleon is Acre represented in the most ludi- 
crous and Ignominious light ; satire being at the same time 
not spared against the Athenian people, personated in their 
collective character by a single actor, under the name of De- 
mns, as Swift has characterized the people of England, un- 
der the appellation of John Bull. Such was the known in- 
fluence of Cleon among the Athenian people, that no actor 
could be found bold enough .to represent him cm the stage, 
nor any artist to make a mask in his likeness. But Aristo- 
phanes would not be so disappointed : himself, a man of rank ; 
personally an enemy to Cleon ; certain of support from all 
the first families of the republic ; and trusting in his own 
powers to engage the favour of the lower people, he under- 
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took, himself, to act the part, and for want of a prc^r mask, 
he disguised his face with lees of wine. 

The immediate effect of this extraordinary exhibition was 
great. The performance was relished and applauded. Ckon 
was ridiculed and reviled : in this temper of the people, an 
accusation was preferred against him for emliezzling public 
money : and not finding his wonted support, he was con- 
demned in a fine of five talents, or nearly S 5000. 

In such a government, however, as that of Athens, nothing 
was lasting, but the capriciousness of the people. The re* 
proach of a condemnation, against which the greatest and 
purest characters were scarcely more secure than the vilest, 
was not likely, long, to aiFect Cleon. Pericles, hinwelf, had 
been condemned, and within a few days the peq^le anxiously 
invited him to take again the lead in public affairs. Cleon 
wanted no such invitation ; he did not, with his reputation, 
lose his impudence. Continuing to cabal in the porticoes, 
and vociferate in the assemblies, he loaded with vagup accu*; 
sation all the principal men of the commonwealth. The 
people gave him credit for abuse of their superiors, as they 
had given Aristophanes credit for abusing him. In the ge- 
neral assembly the field thus became his own. Demosthenes, 
an able ofiiccr, and apparently an able statesman, but unknown 
as a public speaker, seems to have yielded before him. The 
mild and timid Nicias feared to exert his abilities in the 
contest, and Cleon, by degrees, so reingratiated himself with 
the people, as to become again the first man of the common- 
wealth, and to have its forces at his disposal. 

His success at Pylus, deluded, not only the people, but 
himself, with the imagination that he possessed military ta- 
lents i he thought he could now command armies, without 
the assistance of Demosthenes. He therefore opposed to 
his utmost, all proposals of a pacific tendency. His argu^ 
ments were calculated to make impression on the passions of 
the multitude ; and the truce was no sooner expired, than a 
decree passed for sending a force into Thrace, to the com- 
mand of which he was appointed. On his arrival there, he, 
by surprize, recovered for his country Torone in Sithonia. 
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Bfaited widi this easy saccess, Cleon detenpmed to pro- 
ceed against Amphipofis, the most impoitaiit of all die places 
of which the valour and ability of Brasidas had deprived the 
Athenian republic* In an unsuccessful attempt, he was 
killed. In the same- engagement Brasidas received a mortal 
wound, but lived long enough to know, that his army was 
completely victorious. 

Scarcely any Sputan known in history ; and, indeed, few 
men. of any nation have shown themselves so endowed with 
talents to command armies, — to persuade citizens, — to make 
and ta maintain conquesU,— as Brasidas. The estimation in 
which he was held, was remarkably testified by the honours 
paid to his memory. His funeral was performed with the 
greatest solemnity at the public expence. A spot,- in front of 
the agora of Amphipolis, was chosen to receive his ashes ; 
and, as sacred ground, was enclosed witfi a fence to prevent 
pmSant intrusion ; a monument was erected there to perpe- 
mate his memory : every testimony to the foundation of the 
colony by the Athenian, Agnon, whether public building, or 
whatever else, was carefully destroyed, and it was ordained 
by public decree, that in future, Brasidas, the founder of the 
liberty of Amphipcdis, should be venerated as the true foun* 
der of the city : and worship was decreed to him as a hero 
ot demigod, smd public games with sacrifices were instituted 
to be annudly performed to his honour. 

The envy of the leading men in the Spartan administra- 
tion,, when too late, had yielded to the pressing calls of 
Brasidas, and a body of nine hundred heavy armed men had 
been ordered to his assistance. Toward the end of summer 
they arrived at Heradea, and while they were setding the 
deranged affairs of that colony, the action near Amphipolis 
took place. They had already entered Thessaly, when in- 
telligence of it reached them ; and, about the same time, a 
declaration was communicated to them from the Thessalians, 
that their march through Thessaly would be opposed. The 
consciousness of their insufficiency for the prosecution of 
those designs which had originated with Brasidas ; the con- 
sideration, that the necessity for reinforcing the Peloponnesian 
troops in Thrace, was alleviated by the advantages already 
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Of the Peioponnesian War^ during the peace between iMCt* 

dtrmon and Athens. 

The treaty of peace coticludcd, was ill calculated to give 
general and permanent quiet to the nation* A narrow policy 
appeared in the treaty itself: the exclusive interest of Lace- 
daemon was considered : that of the allies by whom Lacedx- 
mon was powerful, and without whom she scarcely could be 
safe, were neglected* The Lacedemonians, themselves, 
were to recover all that had been taken from them ; but their 
old and necessary allies, the Corinthians, were to remain de- 
prived of their colonies of Soleium in iEtolia, and Anactori- 
um in A cam an i a : the Megarians were to put up with the 
much more distressitig loss of Nissaea, their port, hot a mile 
from the city ; while the Eleians were suffering, not simply 
neglect, but injustice and oppression. 

The Lacedsemonian administration had been in vain urging 
the dissentients to accede to the treaty. They were equally 
unsuccessful in the endeavour to accommodate matters with 
Argos; so that, with that state, a war seemed inevitable. 
Alarmed by these considerations, they proposed a defensive 
alliance with Athens, which was hastily concluded. 

The complex intrigues, that ensued among the Grecian re* 
publics, form in the detail of them remaining to us from 
Thucydides, not indeed the most splendid, but one of the 
most curious and instructive poitions of Grecian history. 
Nothing gives us so complete a knowledge of the political 
state of Greece in general, at the time, or the state of parties 
in the principal rcpuhhcs ; and nothing affords equal ground 
for a high estimation of federal union, among detached inde- 
pendent states, founded on principles of justice, liberality, 
and reciprocity\ 

When the convention of the confederacy, which took place 
immediately after the peace, was dismissed ; the Corinthian 
deputies, instead of returning immediately home, went to 
Argos, where means of confidential communication, with 
some of the leading men, were open to them. To these they 
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urged, diat since the Lacedvmomans, reugpiiog their anti^nt 
cliaracter, or rather their pretention to the character qf pro- 
tectora of the liber^ of Greece, had made not only peace, 
but a close alliance with the Athenians, its mo^t dangerous 
enemies $ it became the Argives to interfere toward the prer 
senration of Peloponaesus. ^ The opportunity which pr-er 
Mttt circnnnsranres oiTered,'' they said, ^ was inviting i for, 
such was the disgust taken at the conduct of Lacedtemon, it 
would be only to declare by ar public decree, the readiness of 
' the Argives to enter into alliance with any independent 
Grecian cities, and they would quickly find themselves at thf 
liead of a powerful confederacy." The Argive chiefs were 
^&ry well disposed to the measure thus recommended, 

A concurrence of circumstances, at this time, favoured thf 
puipose of the Corinthians. While the reputation of Lace? 
d^mon had been .considerably lowered in Greece by the 
events of the late war ; Argos, keeping on good terms with 
all the contending^wers, had thriven in peace. Ambition 
grew with increasing wealth and strength s and the decay of 
Ijaced«naon seemed to offer an opening for Argos to vecovef 
its antient pre-eminence and command in Peloponnesus* 
Thus, die Corinthian deputies succeeded with the Argive 
chiefs, and these, with the people, ttad a committee of twelve 
men were appointed, with full power to conclude treaties of 
alliance defensive and offensive with any /Grecian states^ ex* 
cept Athens and Lacedaemon. 

Not any liberal view to the improvement of the federal 
\|nion of Oreece, .but the separate interest of particular re* 
publics, brought converts to the proposed new confederacy, 
under the presidency of Argos. The Eleans sent ministers 
to Corinth, who concluded a separate treaty of alliance with 
that state ; and proceeding to Argos pledged their common-v 
wealth to the new confederacy. Then the Corinthians, also, 
acceded to that confederacy, and their influ^ce depided the 
Chalcidians of Thrace to the same mepisure. The Bcootians 
and Megarians were enough dissatisfied with Lacediemon to 
declare their approbation of it, and an inteption to concur* 

Peloponnesus, thus, might seem now to have sheathed the 
sword drawn against external enemies only to give the 
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freer opportunity for internal convulsion. Athens, mean* 
while, and her confederacy, were not better prepared for po- 
litical quiet and civil order. In that state of the Athenian 
constitution, which gave means for Cleon to became first 
minister, the fate of the subordinate republics subjected to 
the arbitrary -will of such a sovereign as the Athenian people, 
under the guidance of such a minister as Cleon, could not 
fail to be wretched. 

Such was the character of the Athenian government, when 
the unfortunate Scionaeans (who were not included in the late 
general pacification, as being in a state of siege) were re- 
duced to the dreadful necessity of surrendering themselves 
at discretion to the Athenian forces ; and the Athenian peo- 
ple added upon this occasion a shocking instance, to the ma- 
ny that occur in history, of the revengeful and unrelenting 
temper of their government. Though Cleon was no longer 
living to urge the execution of the decree of which he had 
been the proposer, it was, nevertheless, executed in full strict- 
ness : every male of the Scionaeans arrived at manhood was 
put to death, and the women and children were all reduced 
to slavery : the town and lands were given to the Plataeans. 

Amidst such acts of extreme inhumanity, we have diffi- 
culty to discover any value in that fear of the gods, and that 
care about the concerns of what they called religion, which 
we find ever lively in the minds of the Greeks. The late 
' change in the fortune of war, and the losses sustained by the 
commonwealth, led the Athenians to imagine, that the gods 
had taken offence at something in their conduct ; but they 
never looked beyond some vain ceremony. The cruel re- 
moval of the Delians from their island had been undertaken 
as a work of piety, necessary toward obtaining the favour of 
the deity. The contrary imagination now gained ground ; 
and it was believed that the pleasure of the gods had been 
mistaken, and the Delians were restored to their possessions. 
Possibly, some leading men found their ends in amusing the 
minds of the people with these contradictory mockeries, both 
of reason and religion. 

The peace restored free intercourse between Athens and 
those Peloponnesian states which acceded to it ; though ina- 
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bility, on one side/ completely to perform the conditions, 
jH^oduced, immediately, on the other, complaint, with jeal- 
ousy and suspicion, which soon became mutual. 

The change in the annual magistracies in autumn brought 
a change in the politics of Laced^mon, which of course af- 
fected all Greece. Lacedsmon, like other Grecian states, 
had its factions ; and there was now an opposition, not on- 
ly adverse to peace, but holding constant correspondence 
wiih the Corinthians, Bceotians, and other seceders from the 
confederacy. The political power of the kings, which should 
have given stability to the measures of executive government, 
was nearly annihilated ; while the ephori, in the name of the^, 
people, had been gradually acquiring to their own office a 
despotic controul over the whole administration, and that of- 
fice being annual, the Lacedaemonian councils became of 
course liable to much fluctuation. At the late change, two 
of the opposition, Cleobulus and Xenares, had been elected 
ephori* In the following winter a congress of deputies from 
ail the principal states of Greece was assembled at Sparta, 
for the professed purpose of accommodating the numerous 
existing differences -, but after much altercation, they parted 
without settling any thing. 

While such was the mutual dissatisfaction between Lace- 
demon and Athens, there was, in the latter, as well as the 
former state, a party, desirous of renewing the war ; and at 
the head.of that party, a new character was coming forward, 
singularly formed to set the world in a flame. Alcibiades, 
son of Clinias, was yet a youth, or at least in other cities, 
would have been esteeined too young to be admitted to a 
leading public situation ; but high birth, great connections 
and extraordinary talents, gave him premature consequence. 
His family boasted their descent from Eurysaces, son of 
Telamon Ajax, and through him from Jupiter. His great 
grandfather, named also Alcibiades, had been among the as- 
sociates of Harmodius in expelling the Pisistratid^e, and res- 
toring the commonwealth. His grandfather, Clinias, had 
gained the honourable reward of the Aristeia for his conduct, 
in the first action with the fleet of Xerxes off Artemisium, rn 
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a trireme Which he had fitted cmt at his own \ 
his fothet, cdled abo Clmiak, fell in die service of fats 
country, in die unfortunate bMde of Corooeia mgmut the 
fioBOtians. His mother, Deinomache, was daughter of Me- 
gacles, head of the Alcmseonidft, the first fiunily of Adiens ? 
and by her^ he was neariy related to Pericles ; who, on die 
death of his fadier, became his guardian. Unfortunately , his 
connection with that rreat man, did mot bring dioae odvan* 
tages of education which might have been expected fitim a 
guardian, who so united the phildeopher with the statesman^ 
and, amid all the cares of hift hi^ situation, gaVe so mndi 
attention to science. A very large patrimonial eatate aiford* 
ed Alcibiades means for that dissipation and pursuit of {dn^ 
gute, to which strong passions, and various circumstances, in-* 
vited. The graces of his person are mentioned by eotempo* 
rsiry writer^ as Very extraordinary. In the seclusion hi 
which the Athenian ladies livedo they could be but litde lia« 
ble to the seduction of wit and engaging behaviour | bitt they 
were thence perhaps the more alive to the impre^tion crf'per^ 
sonal beauty, when sacrifices and processions afforded did 
Scanty opportunity of milting Widi die World, so for aa to S(M»^ 
though not to converse with men. Alcibiades Was aH O^eet 
of ptission and intrigue with many df die prineipal ladies of 
Athetis. The splendor of his faituhe, Aid the foWer 6f 
those widi whom he was connected, at the ^ame tim€, dirw 
about him a crowd of flatterers of the other set. Adientel 
citizens, allies, subjects and strangers, vied ifi paying eourt 
to him, and there was danger that the intoxicating power of 
adulation might destroy in the bnd^ idl hope of any Valuable 
fruit from the sihgular talents of hift mind. 

At this period of hi^ Ufe he became iequainted widi 
the philosopher Socrates. That ivondeiM man, Wh5 had 
then for some tim^ made it his delightful business gm- 
ttiitou^Iy to instruct the youth of Athens, in thoie two 
points, the duty pf man to man^ and (as fkr as mlenligbtened 
reason could discover) die duty of taen to God, juady oon* 
sidered Alcibiades as one who deserved his peculiar oore^ 
sin6e he wa^ cerbunly one whose virtues or vices ndg^ §• 
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very &r to^P^^ide the fttture foitwie of hb oountiy. Aki- 
biidet was not of « temper to reet satisfied with ignorance. 
AmUtloiif but stili mart the love of distinction, was the ruling 
passion of Ms mind. To obtain instruction, therefore, which 
might promote the gratification of that ruling passion, he sub« 
nahiad his othef passions to the control of the philosopher. 
Consciousness of superior abilities and ambition, inflamed by 
flattery, had inspired Alcilyades with the purpose of putting 
hitnself forward as a public spealcer, before he had attained 
his twentieth year 9 but the authority land advice of Socrates 
diverted him from that extravagance. A singular friendship 
grew between theth. They were companions in peace and 
hi war. Socrates, who was endowed by nature with a con* 
stitiiiioo of body, scarcriy less remarkable for its firmness 
thaa Attt of his mind for its powers^ served a campaign in 
Thrace with Akibiades, then in earliest manhood. The 
soldier sage^ yielding to none in courage, in the day of bat- 
tle^ was the admiration of all for his patience in want, fatigue, 
ilnd the cold ^that severe climate. Akibiades was his most 
zealous emulator $ but in action it was particularly his um 
to outdo him* Ia a battle near Potidtta, he was severely 
wmiflded) and would have lost his life, but for the protection 
given him by Socrates, who fought by his side. Akibiades 
returned tite benefit in the unfortunate batde of Delium, 
where he tavcd Socrates from the sWords of the pursuing 
B«ftotiteSi / 

But the passions of Akibiades wete too strong for constant 
perseverance in submission to the advice of his incomparable 
friend. His predominant passion, the desire of pre-eminence 
in every dtingi was tiot to he subdued. No sooner had he 
acquired possession of his estate, than the splendor of his 
atyle of livitig became slich as, in Athens, had been utterly 
unknown. Much as things differed from those in our time 
and country, we may form some idea of his extravagant mag« 
ftMcente from one circumstance related by Thucydides. It 
had before been esteemed a splendid exertion for the greatest 
cttieen to send one chariot to contend in the races at th4l 
Olympian festival ; it was reckoned creditable for a commons- 
wealth to send one at the public expense. Akibiades settt nd 
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less than seven to one meeting, where he won ^e first, se- 
cond, and fourth honours. - No commonwealth, nor any 
prince had before done so much. In the same manner, in all 
those public offices, which, in his* rank and circumstances, 
were not to be avoided, presidencies of theatrical entertain- 
ments and athletic games, and the equipment and command 
of ships of war, his sumptuousness far exceeded what had 
been common. This ostentation, |tnd the general splendor of 
his manner of living, while they attracted some friends and 
numerous followers, Ikcited also much envy, and many 
murmurs. They were considered, and with much indigna- 
tion considered by many, as repugnant to that moderation and 
equality which ought to be maintained among the citizens of 
a democracy ; while by others they were looked on with more 
complacency, as the most innocent way of evaporating that 
boiling spirit, and reducing those large means, which might 
otherwise have been more dangerously employed. 

In the midst of a career of dissipation and eztravagvice, 
that excited at the same time wonder, alarm, indignation and 
admiration, the circumstances of the times, and even the 
wishes of many grave men, seem to have invited Alcibiades 
to put himself forward in public business. Nicias, who, 
since the death of Pericles, had stood at the head of the most 
respectable party in the commonwealth, was sinking under 
the turbulence of Hyperbolus, the friend of Cleon, of similar 
birth, talents and character, and also the successor to his in«i 
fluence am6ng the lowest of the people. In this situation of 
things the nephew of Pericles seemed a suitable associate for 
the successor of Pericles, and the gravity and mild dignity 
of Nicias, it was hoped, might temper the too vivacious spirit 
of Alcibiades. 

But Alcibiades had not yet learnt the necessity of mode- 
ration in any thing: young as he was, he would hold no se- 
cond place. With his influence, derived from inheritance 
and connection, and assisted by talents, wealth and profusion, 
popularity was much in his power, and he had no sooner de- 
termined upon being a public man, than he would in the very 
outset be at the head of affairs. It was generally important 
for those, who sought eminence in any Grecian common- 
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wealdi, toikve political connections among the other states 
of Greece. The family of Alcibiades were from ancient 
times hereditary public guests of Lacedaemon, and they had 
been connected by private hospitality with some of the first 
JLacedaemonian families. Alcibiades. was a laconic name first 
given among the Athenians to the great grandfather of the 
pupil of Socrates, in compliment to a Spartan family, with 
which the Athenian was connected in close friendship. But 
the Lacedaemonian government, systematically indisposed to 
youth in political eminence, and not lew systematically indis- 
posed to the wild and luxurious extravagance of Alcibiades, 
slighted his advances, and when business occurred with the 
Athenian commonwealth, they chose rather to address them- 
selves to Nicias orLoches. 

'^This aversion on the part of Lacedsemon decided Alci* 
biades to a line of political conduct, adverse at the same time 
to Ltacedsemon and to Nicias. He was about his twenty-sixth 
or twenty-seventh year, when he first tried the powers of his 
eloquence in the general assembly. He was heard with ready 
attention by the Athenian people. The om)onents of the 
aristocratical cause were hostile to Hyperbolus. Alcibiades, 
to carry his point against Nicias, professed zeal for the demo- 
cratical interest, and the experience of his abilities, as a speak- 
er, added to the weight he derived from birth, property and 
connection, made him presently the head of a considerable 
party. He continued his invective against Lacedaemon; and the 
league hastily made by that state with Argos, afforded fresh* 
matter. Nothing, he said, but hostile intentions against Athens 
could have induced the Lacedaemonians to form such a con- 
nection with such inveterate enemies as the Argians ; their 
purpose could be only to deprive Athens of a valuable ally, 
that so they might with better hope renew the war. The peo- 
ple continued to listen with a favourable ear, and Alcibiades 
daily gained influence and authority. Meanwhile he had been 
communicating among neighbouring states ; he had confiden- 
tial intercourse with the leading men at Argos of the party 
adverse to Lacedaemon. Finding circumstances on all sides 
favourable, he formed an extensive and extraordinary plan, 
which he began immediately to carry into execution. 
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The Argian people were careless about peace with Lacc- 
d^tnon, aad incliaed much rather to renew and improve their 
connection with AthenEf an ancient ally, and of congenial 
government*. Upon this dispositioii Alcibiadea principally 
founded liis project. He proposed to his friends in Argos, 
to procure that deputies should be sent to Athens, from their 
state, from El is and from Mantinea^ and he would then en* 
gage to make the Athenian commonwealth a member of the 
Argian confederacy. They undertook the business \ the Ar- 
gives were readily persuaded to concur in it : the mfluence 
of Argos prevailed with Elis and Mantinea, and^ shortly, 
deputies from all those commonwealths met in Athens. 

This unexpected stroke of the young Athenian politician^ 
alarmed the Lacedemonian government. There was appa?' 
rent danger, that Athens might become the leading power 
of the very confederacy, at the head of which it was origi- 
nally intended to establish Lace demon. Anxious to obviate 
this, they sent an embassy to Athens, The ambassadors were 
irQ/f%^ instructed by all means to nri v ate any league with Argos. 

On their arrival at Athens, having audience from the conn- 
til of five hundred, they found reason to promise themselves 
a favourable issue to their negotiation. This would not only 
ruin the immediate project of Alcibiades, but would go far to 
establish the power of the opposite party in Athens ; and no 
common policy could prevent such consequences. Ale i blades 
was ingenious, and not scrupulous. He engaged the Lace* 
d^monian ambassadors in a private conference, in which he 
persuaded tliem, by no means to acknowledge before the 
Athenian people the fulness of the powers with which they 
were vested : they would fmd, he said, the arrogance of the 
multitude insupportable, and the only way to check the most 
im reasonable demands would be, to deny their plenipotentiary 
commission. If they would only take his advice in the mat^ 
ter, his opposition would cease, and he would even become 
the advocate of their cause. The reasoning, in itself plausi- 
ble, was urged with such professions and protestations^ that 
the Lacedxmonians implici^y assented to it. 
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Kext day diey had their audience of the assembled Athe- 
nian people. After they had declared the purpose of their 
mission, Alcibiades put the question to them ^* whether they 
came with full powers or with limited ?'' and they answered 
** that they were limited by instructions ?" The members of 
the council, whom they had assured that their commission 
was plenipotentiary, had not expected this reply : Nicias 
was astonished, but presently the ambassadors themselves 
were still more astonished, when Alcibiades reproached them 
as guihy of gross and shameful prevarication, and concluded 
a harangue die most virulent against Laeedaemon, with pro* 
posing the question for engaging the Athenian common- 
wealth in the Argive alliancfe. His daring and well conduct- 
ed treachery would have had full success in the instant, but 
for an accident which alarmed the superstition, and excited 
the natural fears of the Athenian people. The city was in 
the moment shaken by an earthquake. No mischief follow- 
ed, but the assembly was immediately adjourned. 

The delay of a day thus gained, giving time for passion to 
cool, and reflection to take place, was advantageous to the 
views of Nicias. In the assembly held on the morrow, urging 
that the people ought not to decide hastily, and in the midst 
of uncertainty concerning a matter of very preat importance ; 
he prevailed so far against Alcibiades, that, instead of hnme- 
diately concluding the alliance with Argos, it was dtrtermin- 
ed, first, to send an embassy to Lacedsemon, of which Nicias 
himself was appointed chief. But the measure which Alci- 
biades coidd not prevent, he contrived to render ineffectual. 
The embassy to Lacedaemon being voted, instructions for the 
ambassadors were to be considered. By address and manage- 
ment such instructions were given, as were designed to pre- 
clude all accommodation. Nicias and his colleagues were 
oUiged to return to Athens, without obtaining any one object 
of their mission. 

Indignation naturally arose upon such an occasion anaong 
the Athenian people, and art was not wanting to inflame it. 
The party of Alcibiades thus gained an accession of strength, 
which gave it a decided superiority in the assembly. The 
Argive and Eleian ministers were still at Athens, and a 
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league offensive and defensive for a hundred years with their 
republics (the dependent allies of each contracting power ia- 
eluded) was proposed and carried. By this tixtraordiaary 
stroke tn politics^ Athens, and no longer Lacedxmon, was 
the head of the principal confederacy in Peloponnesus it- 
self. 

While these transactions engaged some of the principal 
states, Alcibiades had been prosecuting intrigue, ably and 
successfully, within and without Attica. His measures at 
home procured his election to the high ofBce of general in 
chief of the commonwealth ; an occasional office created on- 
ly in times of supposed emergency, but which, beside the 
importance of the military command^ carried with it greater 
civil power thanany of the permanent magistracies, or than all 
of them ; for the general, having the right to assemble the 
people at all times, had no occasion to consult any other 
council, so that as long as he could command a majority in 
the assembly, he was supreme and sole director of the execu* 
tive government- Nearly absolute sovereign, thus^tn Athene, 
he was hardly less ao in Argos ; and hts influence extended 
widely among other states in Peloponnesus. In the begin- 
ning of summer, with a small escort, he made a progress 
through the cities of the confederacy within the peninsula ; 
and arranged matters every where so as to give a decided 
superiority to the party which favoured his views* 

Among these turns in Grecian politics, the little republic 
of Epidaurus, a dismembered branch of the antient Argolic 
state, was Jirm in the Lacedaemonian alliance. A whimsical 
pretext was found for making war upon Epidaurus : it was 
the neglect to send a victim to a temple of Pythian Apollo 
in the Argive territory, due as a quit rent for some pastures 
held of Argos, by the Eptdaurians. On this ground it was 
proposed to subdue Epidaurus, and measures were concerted 
with Alcibiades for the purpose. Many skirmishes between 
the Argives and the Epidaurians followed, but no important 
action. 

The Lacedaemonians could not, without extreme uneasi- 
ness, consider the present state of affairs in Peloponnesus* 
Their own command and influence were dinunished, and 
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what they had lost had accrued to their rivals of Athens «id 
Argos. By midsummer of this year, B. C. 418, the continu- 
ed pressure of the Argive arms had reduced the Epidauri- 
ans, old and faithful allies of Laced«emon, to great distress* 
Some effort must be made, or all command and influence in 
Peloponnesus beyond their own territory, would be gone. 
The allies yet remaining to the sute were summoned, and 
the Lacedemonian army, amounting to ten thousand men, 
marched under the command of king Agis. 

The Argives, quickly informed of these movements, dis- 
patched to their allies urgent requisitions for assistance. The 
Mantineans and the Eleans joined them. Thus, in conse- 
quence of the treachery of Alcibiades, Peloponnesus waa di- 
vided at arms within itself; while Athens, preparing indeed 
asssistance for her ally, but risking litde, looked on and en- 
joyed the storm. 

The Argives took a position near Methydrium in Arca- 
dia. It was evening when Agis encamped on a hill over- 
against them, as if intending to engage next morning, but 
moving silently in the night, he passed on unpercetved so as 
to secure his way to Phlius. 

Sundry well judged movements followed, which were so 
succes^ully executed, that the Argive army was surrounded 
by a force so superior, that its destruction seemed inevitable. 
Thrasyllus, one of the five genends of Argos, saw the peril 
of his situation ; he communicated upon it with Alciphron, 
an Arpve of rank, and they determined together upcm an ex- 
traordinary measure. They sent , privately to Agis, and 
{^edging themselves to lead their state to alliance with Lace- 
d«mon upon terms that should be satisfactory, they prevailed 
widi htm to grant, of his sole authority, a truce of four 
mondis, and to the astonishment of the Lacedsemonian army, 
orders were inunediately issued to retreat. 

The Argive people, and their commanders, totally unprac- 
tised in war, upon an extensive scale, were so unconscious of 
the danger from which they had been rescued, that they ima- 
gined they had been deprived of a most &vourable opportu- 
nity of crushing the Lacedsmonians. The public indigna- 
tion rose so high, that Thrasyllus saved his life only through 
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the protection of an altar^ to which he fled, and the people, 
by a decree, declared all hia property confiscated. 

Presently after the retreat of the Lnced^moniaDSf the aux- 
iliary' force from Athens arrived at Argos< They would have 
been immediately dismissed, as no longer wanted in Pelo- 
ponnesus for any purpose of the confederacy. But Alcibi- 
biades was too watchful a politician to suffer his purposes to 
be so baflled ; and the important alliance of Argos to pass 
from him. Quickly informed of all circumstances^ he went 
to Argos as amba&sador ; and, in conj unction with the two 
generals, demanded an audience of the people. The A r gives 
very unwillingly consented. The allied army instantly march- 
ed to Orchomenus* The fortifications of that little city were 
weak i the people, alarmed by the greatness of the force pre- 
paring to attack tbem, insured present safety by an early ca- 
pitulation. Surrendering ^the hostages committed to their 
charge, and giving hostages of their own people, they were 
admitted members of the Argive alliance. 

This blow being thus rapidly struck, the question wat agi* 
tated, to what object the allied army should next be directed- 
1 he Eleans were urgent for Lepreum, but the allies proposed 
the far more important acquisition of Tegea- The Eleans 
were ©o dissatiaiied with this preference of the great concerns 
of the confederacy to the particular interest of their state, 
that they marched home. The rest of the allied army pre- 
pared to march against Tegea* 

The Lacedaemonians, more reasonably displeased with 
their prince than the Argians with their general, had been^ 
however, more temperate in their anger. While peace was 
the apparent consequence of his measures, the public discon- 
tent vented itself only in expressions of disapprobation. But 
when, instead of breaking the force of Argos by one blow, 
they fomid, on the contrary, an allied city of some conse- 
quence lost, and their pledges for i^he fidelity of the rest of 
Arcadia taken from them, Agia was called to account with 
a degree of passion not usual with the Lacedfs^monians. He 
was upon the point of being judicially condemned to the pay- 
ment of a very heavy fine i and to the indignity of having his 
house levelled with the ground ; but consideration for his for- 
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mer serviced, md respect for die blood of Hercules, and the 
dignity of the Spartan goyemment, at length prevailed. His 
intreaty to be allowed an opportunity of proving, by future 
good conduct, that he had not deserved such severe censure, 
was granted, and he resumed the command of the army, but 
not without a limitation never before put upon Spartan kings : 
ten persons were appointed as his military council, without 
whose concurrence he was not to lead the forces beyond the 
Lacedsmonian dominions. 

Meanwhile intelligence arrived at Lacediemon from the 
party yet ruling in Tegea, that if assistance were not quickly 
given, that important city would be «mexed to the Argive 
confederacy. The whole force of Laconia was in conse- 
quence assembled with uneacampled celerity, and marched 
immediately. Tegea was quickly put into a state of security, 
and then the Lacedemonians, with their Arcadian allies, en* 
tered the Blanttnean lands, and the usual ravages of Grecian 
armies followed. 

The viewsof the confederates upon Tegea being dius check-^^ 
ed, nothing remained for them but to retreat, and leave their 
own country exposed to destruction, or to risk a batde. They 
chose strong ground upon which they formed. Agis, eager to do 
away the disgrace he had incurred, took the eailiest moment 
to lead his forces into action. He was already within ar- 
row's flight of the enemy, when one of the elder officers call- 
ed aloud to him in the words of a Gree.k proverb, ** that he 
was going to mend evil with evil :" meaning, that to atone 
for his former ill' judged retreat, he was now rushing to an 
iw:on8iderate and ruinous attack. Seeing in a moment die 
justice of the admonition, Agis instantly gave orders to halt, 
and drew oflf without engaging. 

The Argive generals pursued die Spartan king. This was 
precisely what Agis desired ; and to provoke it, he had been 
employing his troops in diverting the course of a mountain 
stream, so as to damage the Mantinean lands. Being in- 
formed, however, that the confederates persevered in main- 
taining their strong post, he was returning, without due pre- 
caution, towards the hiJls, when he suddenly met them ad- 
vancing, in order of battle, along the plain. Never was such 
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con stem at] oti known in a Lacedemonian army. The exceU 
lence of the Lacedemonian discipline, however, enabled the 
king; to form his force* in order of battle^ in so short a time, 
that before the attack could be made, they were prepared to 
receive the enemy* 

The Argives and their allies, after a short exhortation from 
their several commanders, rushed forward with great fury. 
The Lacedaemonians used speeches of exhortation less than 
the other Greeks ; well knowing that discipline long and 
carefully practised gives more confidence to troops than any 
harangue. To the astonishment of the confederates, who 
had seen with joy the tumult occasioned by the first alarm, 
they observed that the enemy, in perfect order, in silence, 
and without hurry, were stepping in exact time to the sound 
of numerous flutes, and preserving their front compact and 
well closed up< The number on either side is not known ; 
but the extent of the Lacedemonian front evinced their su- 
periority. The two armies were the most numerous that ever 
had encountered each other in Peloponnesus. The Ski rites 
and Brasidians attacked by the whole force of the Mantineans, 
together with a thousand chosen Argives, were cut oif from 
the main body, overpowered, compelled to retreat, and pur- 
sued to the baggage of their army. 

Meanwhile the i"<;at of the Lacedaemonian line had every 
where the advantage, particularly in the centre, where Agis 
himself was posted. The Argive centre scarcely came to 
action with him, but fled at the onset. The Athenians, who 
formed the left of the confederate line, were thus completely 
deserted, the centre having fled while the right was pursuing. 
Their total destruction would have followed, but for the pro* 
tection afforded to their retreat by their own cavalry. 

Agts, true to the institutions of Lycurgus, pursued no far<^ 
ther than to make victory secure. The killed, therefore, were 
not numerous in proportion to the number engaged, and the 
completeness of the success. After collecting the spoils of 
the field, and erecting a trophy, the Laued^moniaiis carried 
their dead to Tegea, and entombed them with the proper 
ceremonies. The enemy's dead were delivered to them on 
the usual application from the vanquished. 
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. The event of this battle restored the Laced«nioiii«n cha« 
meter, in Greece. The advantage of numbers, indeed, had 
been on the side of the Lacedsmonians, but circumstances 
attending the action proved their superiority in discipline. 
A contempt, which had been gaining for the Spartan institu- 
tions and discipline, as if hitherto too highly respected, Was 
done away, and their character resumed its wonted supe- 
riority. 

Scarcely any disaster could befal a Grecian commonwealth, 
from which advantages to some considerable portion of its 
citizens did not arise. The unfortunate battle of M antinea 
strengthened the oligarcbal cause in Argos. The fear of 
such another blow, and of the dreadful consequences of un- 
successful war among the Greeks, brought the Argives 
to a temper to hear advice, and produced an accommo* 
dation with Lacedsmon. The inconvenience of unbalanced 
democratical sway, which had been severely experienced, 
disposed them to think with less impatience of the necessity 
of trusting the executive part of government to a few. On 
this change in the public mmd the oligarchical leaders founded 
a project to overturn the present political institutions, not 
only of their own state, but of all Greece. They first intended 
to propose to the Argives, simply to make peace with 
Lacedsemon ; that being effected, the people might probably 
be persuaded to form, an alliance with that state. Having 
thus far used the power of the people as the instrument of 
their measures, they would then turn those very measures 
against themselves: and with assistance from Lacedasmon, 
they proposed to abolish the authority of the general assem- 
bly, and establish an oligarchical government. 

Such was the scheme, and it appears to have been ably con- 
ducted. Though the watchful acuteness of Alcibiades led 
him to suspect the intrigue, still the measures of the oligar- 
chical party were so well taken, that the vote for peace was 
carried. This leading point gained, the oligarchical party pro- 
ceeded to push their advantage. Mattery had been prepared 
by secret negociation, and articles were soon settled, accord- 
ing to which it was agreed, ^^ That all Peloponnesian cities, 
small and great, should be independent ; that the siege of 
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Epidauru^ should be raised : that if the Athenians perBcver* 
ed in prosecuting tt^^ the Lacedsemonians and Argiv^es should 
unitedly oppose them/' 

This blow to the politics of Alcibiadet, and the interest of 
Athens, was quickly followed by an alliance offensive and de- 
fensive between Lace daemon and Argos ; accompanied with 
a renunciation on the part of Argos of the alliance with 
Athens, Elis, and Man tinea. Among the articles, the fol- 
lowing deserves notice : "All cities of the confederacy shall 
have free and independent enjoyment of their own laws, and 
their own policy, according to ancient usage*" " If city have 
difference with city, it shall be decided by judges to be duly 
appointed by both*" 

As soon as this second treaty was concluded, a requisition 
was sent to Athens, in the name of the united republics, for 
the immediate evacuation of the Epidaurian territor}', with a 
declaration, that neither embassy nor herald from Athens 
would be received, while Athenian troops remained in Pelo- 
ponnesus. The Athenian administration prudently yielded 
to the necessity of the moment, and Demosthenes was sent 
to withdraw the Athenian Forces, 

Success animated the administrations of the newly allied 
states, and they pushed it with a great degree of vehemence^ 

Ambassadors were sent to invite Ferdiccas, king of Mace* 
donia, to join the confederacy^ with orders, at the same time, 
to ratify, by oath, in the name of the two states, to the Chal- 
cidian towns, the alhance and engagement for protection, for- 
merly made with Lace daemon. 

Measures, which had been for some time preparing, towards 
a revolution of the same kind at Argos, were now mature. 
Accordingly, those leading men who had conducted the ne- 
gotiations with Lace daemon, and had since directed the ad- 
ministration of Argos under the nominal authority of the 
popular assembly, assumed the supreme power of the state, 
and the authority of the popular assembly was expressly 
abolished. The Lacedemonians then took upon themselves 
to regulate the little republics of Achaia, so as to restore the 
Lacedemonian influence where it had been overpowered by 
a democratical party ; and to confirm it where it was totter- 
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ing ; and they found ui^Wersal acquiescence. Thus; before 
Ae end of winter, aH the eSect of the treacherous policy of 
Alcifaiades, which had been, at first, so Areatening to Lace- 
d«mon, was done away, atid Peloponnesus was more com« 
pktely than ever poIiticaOy united against Athens. 

This important change seems to have been' produced by 
events not within the power of the wisdom of the Athenian 
administration to controul. It was scarcely ended, when 
another revolution took place. The oligarchical party was ex- 
pelled from Argos, and an alliance effected between Argos 
and Athens. 

The restoration of Argos, in its present state, to the Athe- 
nian confederacy, was but a step towards the recovery of 
that influence in Peloponnesus, which Athens had lately en- 
joyed ; and a very slight gratification to the ambition of Al- 
cibiades. That restless politician, therefore, looked around 
for opportunities to promote his own power and consequence, 
through an extension of the empire of his commonwealth. 

Intrigues of the oligarchical party being still carried on^ 
or feared, in Argos, Alcibiades went thither in the spring 
with twenty vessels of war, and with the assistance of th/^ 
democraticsd party seized no less than three hundred of those 
supposed to be most connected with the oligarchical interest, 
whom he confined in several islands of the iBgean Sea under 
the Athenian dominion. The next step of the Athenian de- 
mocracy, said to have been also dictated by Alcibiades, was 
much less defensible upon any plea of political necessity. 
Alcibiades would not recommend any direct hostility against 
Lacedsemon, but he recommended every thing likely to pro- 
voke Lacedasmon to begin hostilities. The people of Me- 
los had been active in hostility against Athens. They were, 
however, of course, included in the peace between Athens 
smd Lacedsmon ; and we are not informed of any offence 
they afterwards gave; it was now determined, however, by 
die Athenian people, to subdue the island. 

As a preliminary measure, the Athenians sent ambassa- 
dors to require the islanders to surrender. The conference 
between their deputies and the Melian statesmen is detailed 
by Thucydides, and is one of the most curious and interest- 
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ing pieces recorded in andent political histon', It may^ in- 
deed , well be styled the moral creed of conquering adventu- 
rers, more openly promulgated than in modem manifestoes, 
but containing the same sentiments which dictated.^ in our 
own time 9^ the partition of Poland^ with this difference, that 
modem robbers on a great scale, by some specious plea of 
right, do homage to the justice which they tratigress; whereas 
the Athenian deputy did not shock common sense by any 
unfounded pretext. He stated the real title to the seizure of 
other people^s propertj^ to be superior power — that the strong 
might use what freedom they pleased with the weak. There 
is not a single word said, tending to prove either right in the 
Athenians, or aggression on the part of the Melians. The 
Athenian states the power of his countr)% and the miseries 
the Melians would suffer if they attempted resistance. The 
peroration to this celebrated discussion fully illustrates the 
principles on which the Athenians proceeded — ^*' You are 
determined," said the Athenian ambassador, " it seems, to 
learn by fatal experience, that fear never compelled the Athe- 
nians to desist from their designs ; for during the whole of 
this long conference, you have not mentioned a single par- 
ticular capable of affording any Just ground of confidence. 
You talk of honour and independence, rejecting the offers of 
a powerful state, whose arms you are unable to resist, and 
whose protection you might obtain^ at the expense of a mo- 
derate tribute. Lest shame should have had any share in 
this dangerous behaviour, we shall leave you to consult pri- 
vately, only reminding you, once more^ that your present de- 
liberations involve the fate of your country," The Atheni- 
an ambassadors retired, and, shortly afterwards, the Melians 
recalled them, and declared their unanimous resolution, not 
to betray in one unlucky hour the liberty they had maintain-^ 
ed for seven hundred years. But they entreated the Athe- 
nians to accept their offers of neutrality, and to abstain from 
unpro V okc d vi olenc e , Th e A thenians , irr itate d by oppositi on , 
invested without delay the capital of Melos, which was block- 
aded for several months by sea and land. The besieged, af- 
ter suffering cruelly by famine, made several desperate sal- 
lies, seized the Athenian magazines, and destroyed part of 
their works. But towards the end of winter, being closely 
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pressed, they adopted the expedient of surrendering the place 
at discretion, to the Athenian people. 

The Athenians had no pretence for the exercise of au- 
thority over the Melians, but that of force. Connected by 
blood, by similar habits, and by their forin of government, 
with Lacedsmon, those islanders had nevertheless been cau- 
tiously inoffensive to Athens, till forced to become enemies. 
The punishment for this involuntary crime, even to the lower 
people, was the same the unfortunate Scionsans had under- 
gone, for what was termed their rebellion. All the adult 
males were put to death, and the women and children of all 
ranks sold for slaves. The island was divided among five 
hundred Athenian families sent to occupy the vacant lands, 
cultivated and adorned for seven centuries by the ancestors 
of the Melians. With the most unquestionable testimony as to 
acts regarded with horror when perpetrated by a tribe of 
savages, we are at a loss to conceive how they could take 
place in the polished country where Pericles had spoken 
and ruled ; where Thucydides was then writing ; where So- 
crates was then teaching ; where Xenophon and Plato and 
Isocrates were receiving their education ; and where the paint- 
ings of Parrhasius and Zeuxis, the sculpture of Phidias and 
Praxiteles, the architecture of Callicrates and Ictinus ; and 
the sublime and chaste dramas of Sophocles and Euripidesy 
formed the delight of the people. 

Though the late battle near M antinea had restored the 
tarnished oulitary glory of the Lacedaemonians, the recent 
conduct of their administration fixed an indelible stain on 
their national character. Their total abandonment of the 
fiiithful and unfortunate Melians was deeply disgraceful.— « 
Their Arg^ye friends, wandering up and down Peloponne- 
8US, were the striking witnesses of their infamy. In the esbp 
isting tumult of Grecian politics, some exertion was una- 
voidable, but it was generally feeble, irregular, and confined 
to unimportant objects. 
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Qf the affair^ of Sicily; and of the Athenian expedition to 

Sicilf 



The Athenian people were a vtty small portion of the 
Greek nation ; but their men were all soldiers and sea^nen ; 
they possessed a fleet that no state existing could resist ; a 
high state of military discipline ; officers of experience ; a 
civil and political system, upon the whole, admirably arrang- 
ed ; and a great revenue derived from mines, and from tribu- 
tary states. Under such favourable circumstances it was 
impossible to foresee how far their tyranny might have been 
extended over Grecian and foreign nations. The evident 
weakness in the political conduct of J^acedsmon, the only ri- 
val {)ower, operated to the encouragement of chiefs and pco- 
pie ; and during the same winter, in whicb the inhabitants of 
the little island of Melos were cut off from the face of the 
earth, the wild ambition of the people of Athens became, ea- 
ger for the conquest of an island larger than Attica. 

Gelon, from a private citizen of Gela, became king of that 
city, and of Syracuse, and head of the Grecian interest in th^ 
island of Sicily. His dominion also comprehended all the 
Grecian settlements on the eastern co^t, a great portion of 
those on die southerp, some on the northern, and extensiver 
influence over the inland barbarians. He was succeeded by 
his brother Hieron. The only considerable power, besides, 
in Sicily, was that of Theron, prince of Agrigentum. 

Hieron, as well'as Gelon, was a man of superior character, but 
less fitted for the difficult situation to which on his brother's 
death he succeeded. Hieron had not the art, like Gelon, to 
mediate between the higher and lower classes of citizens, and 
compose their jarring pretensions. It is not unlikely, that, 
disgusted with petulance and illiberality, he may have shown 
himself more indisposed to the democratical interest, than 
political prudence would allow. For the lower classes of the 
Greeks disdained labour as fit only for slaves, and, unless en*; 
gaged in military employment, were ever busy in faction.— 
Hieron was reduced against his nature to use severity. He 
died nevertheless in peace, and was succeeded by his young- 
er broths Thrasybulus. 
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He was accused of cruel severity, and a conduct generally des- 
potic. Tlie democratical party was certainly strong throughout 
the cities of his dominion : they engaged in their cause those 
who held the principal sway in Agrigentum, Himera, Selinus^ 
and some other towns, and then openly revolted. The people of 
higher rank adhered generally to Thrasybulus, and the two 
parties divided the city of Syracuse between them ; Thrasy- 
bulus maintaining himself in Ortygia ^d Acradina ; while 
the rest was occupied by the insurgents. War was then car* 
ried on for some time : but at length Thrasybulus retired to 
Locri in Italy, where he passed the remainder of his days in 
private life. 

On the expulsion of Thrasybulus, the democratical party 
every where predominating, every town of the dominion of 
the tyran^ assumed independence. But as the acquisition 
had been effected through cbmmunication among all, it was 
proposed to secure it by friendly political intercourse ; and, 
for this purpose a congress of deputies from the several towns 
was held. The principal measm-es of this meeting, report* 
ed by Diodorus, strongly mark the democratical principles by 
wUch it was animated. A festival was established, to b^ 
called the Eleutheria, or feast of freedom, open to all the 
Sicilian cities ; at whose joint expence, a colossal sutue of 
the Eleutherian Jupiter was to be erected, and on every re* 
turn of the festival, four hundred and fifty oxen were to be 
sacrificed ; whose Carcases should regale the citizens enti* 
tied to assist at the rites« At the same time, it was resolved, 
that no less than seven thousand citizens, including most of 
the principal families, should no longer be eligible to the ma« 
giistracy of the commonwealth. Diodorus, the historian, as* 
cribes to this resolve the disorders which followed. Those 
injured men, refusing to acquiesce in the unjust decree, pos* 
9essed themselves of two divisions of the city, Acradina 
»m1 Ortygia, and carried on a war by land and sea against 
their opponents. From similar causes, troubles nearly simi* 
lar arose, about the same time, in Agrigentum, Gela, Hime- 
ra, Messina and Catania. Every where the parties were near- 
ly bilanced, cultivation was interrupted, produce was destroy* 
ed^ and the acquisition of freedom involved one of the most 
fertile countries upoga earth, after much ineffectual bloodshed. 
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in universal want. This at length produced a general accora- 
modation ; and a retreat being provided for those who could 
not arrange matters with the prevailing party in their respec- 
tive towns, by allotting a portion of the Messinian territory 
for their use, it was hoped tranquillity might have been re- 
stored to the island. 

In every little state lands were left to become public pro- 
perty, or to be assigned to new individual owners. The equal 
division of all the lands of the state was then every where 
resolved upon — a measure impossible to be perfecdy ex- 
ecuted, and as impossible to be maintained as executed, and of 
very doubtful advantage, if it could be perfectly executed 
and maintained. The attempt produced neither quietness, 
nor any other public benefit to Sicily. Private interest and 
party interest were every where busy, and every where pow- 
erful. In the inscription of citizens, many, through the 
favour of leading men, were admitted hastily, and witb liU 
tie examination; others were arbitrarily rejected; many, 
even of those benefited by the acquisition of land, envied 
others with portions more fruitful or better situated ; while 
many others, deprived of both property and the municipal 
rights which they had before possessed, were reduced to the 
condition of vagabonds and beggars. New and violent dis- 
sensions followed. In many towns the government, with the 
favourite name of democracy, was so unsteady, that through 
the discontent of the lower people, sometimes arising from 
caprice, often from oppression, temptation arose for the pow- 
erful and wealthy to aspire to dominion. In Syracuse, par- 
ticularly, this occurred ; but of many adventurers none sue-, 
ceeded ; Tyndarion lost his life in the attempt. 

After the death of Tyndarion, Syracuse seems to have en- 
joyed a short season of rest under democratical government; 
and during this period an exertion was made against a fo- 
reign foe, which proved, that the navy of Syracuse was not 
totally decayed. The Tuscans,, long powerful pirates on the 
western coast of the Mediterranean, took advantage of the 
dissensions among the Sicilian commonwealths to renew their 
depredations on the Grecian commerce and territories. The 
Syracusans fitted out a fleet against them, of sixty triremes, 
which, under the command of Apelles, spread terror througl^ 
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the Tasean seas.; and a debarkation being made in Corsica, 
the coast was plundered, the town of Athelia taken, and the 
fleet returned to Sicily laden with booty, and prisoners, who 
were valuable as slaves. 

Meanwhile, the ancient inhabitants of Sicily, who still kept 
possession of the interior, derived from the long distraction of 
the Grecian interest, a respite from oppression. This was so 
ably improved by a Sicilian prince, Ducetius, that he became 
the principal potentate of the island. Long confined to strong 
holds among the hills, and cultivating the vales only as they 
could snatch opportunity, at the risk of being carried off for 
slaves ; the Sicilians had kept up little connection among them- 
selves ; every village having maintained its separate and in- 
dependent polity. Ducetius united all, except the Hyllxans, 
under one dominion, and ventured to move his residence, and 
the seat of his government from Nea, among the mountains, 
to a new town, which he founded and called Palice, in the 
vale beneath ; by this method he acquired more complete pos- 
session of that vale, and could more effectually command its 
produce. Ducetius, having engaged in a war with the Agri- 
gentines, took Motya, then held by an Agrigentine garrison, 
and the Syracusans having sent assistance to the Agrigen- 
tines, he defeated their united forces. Popular rage at Syra- 
cuse wreaked its vengeance upon the unfortunate general, 
who had commanded the expedition ; he was condemned to 
suffer death as a traitor, and executed. But when passion 
subsided, wiser measures were adopted. The power, the 
tried abilities and the successes of Ducetius, excited general 
apprehension among the Sicilian Greeks. The Syracusans and 
Agrigentines, taking together the lead, a large force was col- 
lected in the course of the next summer, a battle was fought, 
and, after a very obstinate resistance, the Sicilians were rout- 
ed. The Agrigentines quickly retook Motya, and joining the 
S3rracu8ans, their united forces followed the motions of the 
Sicilian prince. 

Ducetius had not the command of a civilized nation, nor 
disciplined troops. Deserted by some of the soldiers who 
attended his first flight, and upon the point of being betrayed 
by others, he took a measure which despair alone could dic- 
tate. Mounting his horse, he rode alone during the night 
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imo Syracuse, and placed hinaetf at an altar in the agorst. 
Early in the morning the circumstance became known, and 
the magistrates assembled the people, to receive tbeu: orders 
as to the measures to be observed towards a suppliant of such 
importance. Diodorus, the warm advocate of the Sicilian 
Greeks, acknowledges that there were some among the SsmiP*' 
cusans, who thought only of revenge against the unhappy 
prince for what they had suffered from his conduct in war $ 
but the majority was decided by more generous sentiments. 
To permit him to remain in Sicily being deemed inexpedient, 
he was conducted to Corinth, where he was liberally main- 
tained at the public expence of the Syracusan ccmimonwealth. 

The govcrnmoit of Syracuse, after a long course of trou- 
bles, appears at this time to have settled into some con- 
sistency ; and the city, large, populous and wealthy, began to 
be sensible of its importance in Sicilian politics. The people 
of the smaller towns were aware, that they had been reoder* 
ing themselves miserable for an independency which they 
could not maintain ; that they were unable to form a federal 
union ; and that they must unavoidably lean upon a superior 
power. The only competitor with Syracuse, for superiority 
among the Sicilian towns, was Agrigentum ; and while the 
competition remained, a lasting peace could not ea^ly subsist 
between them. The Syracusan chiefs brought back Ducetius 
from Corinth, apparently to make, him the instrument of their 
own views for advancing the power of their commonwealdi* 
They permitted, or rather encouraged, him to establish a 
colony of mixed people, Greeks and Sicilians, on thencHthem 
coast of the island. , This was considered by the Agrigen- 
tines as a measure inimical to. them : a war was the conse- 
quence, and the Agrigentines, being defeated, were com- 
pelled to receive terms of peace from Syracuse. Thus, the 
Sjrracusan democracy became the leading power among the 
Greeks of Sicily. 

One Sicilian town, Trinacria, had always preserved in-» 
dependency, and its people refused to acknowledge the 
sovereignty of S}rracuse. This was deemed a sufficient cause 
of war, and the wretched barbarians, after a most gallant re« 
sistance, were compelled to yield. All the principal men of 
vigorous age bad fallen in action^ the old men to avoid the 
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ignominy and misery of servitude^ or of massacre, put them- 
s^ves to death ; the surviving inhabitants were made slaves, 
and the town was destroyed. 

The Syracusans, having thus overborne opposition, pro- 
ceeded to take measures for securing the dominion they had 
acquired. They exacted tribute, and from time to lime aug- 
mented the exaction from all the cities of the island. Witfi 
the revenue thus arising, they increased their navy, and their 
establishment qf cavalry ; and when the Peloponnesian war 
broke out, Syracuse was among the most powerful of the 
Grecian republics. Its alliance was, therefore, a great ob^ 
ject to both the contending powers of Greece. 

But the empire of democracy being found oppressive, op- 
portunity only was wanting for revolt against that of Syra* 
cuse. The Leontines, whether from suffering more than 
others, or encouraged by better hopes of foreign assistance, 
were the first to resist. They were of Ionian origin, and 
their revolt was the signal for all the Ionian states in Sicily, 
to take arms against Syracuse. The powerful city of Rhe- 
gium, in Italy, whose people Were also partly of Chalcidian 
descent, united with them. Camarina also joined the Ionian 
confederacy. All the other Dorian cities, however, more 
numerous and powerful than the Ionian, adhered to the Sy- 
racusans ; as did the Epizephyrian Locrians of Italy. 

In the fifth year of the Peloponnesian war, B. C. 427, the 
Syracusans blockaded Leontium,by land and sea. The Ionian 
towns all trembled for their fate ; a subjection, still more se- 
vere than that which had excited the revolt would have been 
the certain consequence of the fall of Leontium, which they 
were unable to relieve. Under these apprehensions they 
turned their thoughts to Athens, as the mother state of the 
Ionian blood ; and a deputation was sent thither to request 
assistance, with directions to urge the claims, not only of 
consanguinity, but of antient treaties of alliance. 

The factions of Sicily, and the general prevalence of de- 
mocracy had promoted the cultivation of oratory. Gorgias, 
of Leontium is reported to have been the first rhetorician 
who reduced his profession to a science. Gorgias waa 
placed at the head of the embassy to Athens, and the novelty 
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of his eloquence is said to have wonderfully captivated, the 
Athenian people. The season was however favQurable for 
the effects of his talents. There were stroi^ inducements 
for the interference of the Athenian government in the af- 
fairs of Sicily. The Peloponnesians d«riv.e4 tbeipce; aiqpplies 
of com ; which, by means of a squadron to be stationed off 
the Sicilian coasts, it was proposed to arrest. Hop^s, more* 
over, were entertained, that, under the nafpe of ajliai^ce, the 
Athenian dominion might be extended to Sicily, w^iich 
would bring, at the same time with increase of importance, 
opportunities of profit to every Athenian citizen* Thus in- 
cited, in opposition to the salutary advice left them a& a le- 
gacy by their great minister, Pericles, the Athenians en- 
gaged in the affairs of Sicily. A s<^adron of twenty ships 
of war, under the command of Laches and Charsades, be- 
ing sent in the autumn to assist the Leontines, took its sta- 
tion in the friendly port of Rhegium, 

The immediate effect of this reinforcement was to render 
ineffectual the blockade of Leontium by sea, and supplies could 
be introduced. During the following summer the relief of 
Leontium from the land side being attempted, Charsades fell 
in action. Laches, however, conducted the allied forces 
against Messina, and obtained possession of that city by ca- 
pitulation, and then sailing to the Epizephyrian Locrian coast, 
ravaged the country, defeated the Locrians, and took the 
small town of Peripolium. 

The Syracusans, decidedly superior by land, but excluded 
by a squadron of only twenty triremes from their own aeaa, 
resolved to restore their marine, and give batde to the ene- 
my's fleet. Intelligence of this was for^varded to Athens, 
with a request of reinforcement : and the success already ob- 
tained encouraging the Athenian government, it was deter- 
mined to send such a fleet as should at once give superiority 
at sea, and command s(>eedy success as to the final object of 
the war. Pythodorus was sent immediately with a small 
squadron to supersede Laches in the command, while tri«> 
remes were preparing in the port of Pirsus to follow in the 
spring, under Eurymedon and Sophocles, which would make 
the number of the relieving fleet sixty. 
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This chftAge ih the command seems not to have been ad- 
vantageous. The operations of Laches in Italy and Sicily 
had been apparently judicious and vigorous, and, for the 
force he commanded, successful. His successor began his 
operations inauspiciously : debarking his forces on the Locri- 
an coast h6 was attacked by the Locrians, and compelled to 
retire with loss. 

In the beginning of summer, B. C. 426, the Syracusans, 
through secret intelligence with Messina, recovered that im- 
portant place. 

Meanwhile the fame of the various successes of Athens, 
and the general change in favour of that ambitious and rest- 
less republic, raised an alarm among all thinking men. This 
was increased by the arrival of the fleet, under Eurymedon 
and Sophocles, in the Sicilian seas. During the winter, Cama- 
rina and Gela, neighbouring cities of Sicily, regarding nothing 
but the separate convenience of their own communities, con- 
cluded a peace between themselves ; each city binding itself to 
the conditions of its former confederacy, for all the purposes 
of war, against other states. But the superior political im- 
portance of Syracuse inspired her leaders, among whom Her- 
mocrates was rising to eminence by his abilities, courage, and 
activity, with other views. The beginning of peaceful mea- 
sures made by the Camarinxans and Geloans, appeared to 
Hermocrates a favourable opening for proposals for a gene- 
ral peace. He first succeeded in his measures in his own 
city, and then procured a congress at Gela, of deputies from 
all the cities of the island. A variety of clashing interests 
among so many little states made accommodation difficult ; 
but the eloquence of Hermocrates displayed so forcibly the 
danger of foreign, and particularly of Athenian interference, 
that he finally prevailed. A general peace was concluded, 
by the conditions of which, every city retained what it held 
at the time, except, that for a stipulated sum, the Syracusans 
restored Morgantina to the Camarinaeans. 

The success of Hermocrates in this negotiation, effectually 
checked thei ambitious views of the Athenians upon Sicily. 
The commanders of the fleet, seeing no opportunity of doing 
fatrther service to their country, sailed home. Indignation, 
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however, from their sovert^ign the people met them^ for per- 
mitting their allies to make peace : Pythodorkis and Sopho- 
cles were punished with banishment, and Eurymedon was 
condemed to pay a finc> 

Hermncrates had no idea of the possihility of moulding all 
the Sicilian Greek municipal governments into one common- 
wealth I or even of establishing among them an effective 
federal union* The Sicilian patriot only admonished the 
congress to exclude foreign interference ; erroneously trust- 
ing, that such wars^ as might arise among themselves, would 
have no very important ill consequences. Through such ex- 
treme deficiency in Grecian politics, new troubles quickly 
arose in Sicily. Time, and various circumstances, had great- 
ly altered the state of property in all the Sicilian common- 
wealthSf since the iniquitous partition of lands, which had 
heeo made on the general establishment of democratical go- 
vernment, after the expulsion of the family of Gelon. In 
other cities the poor remained quiet under thdr lot j but, in 
Leontium they were ripe for a new andVqual partition ; and 
to Blrengthen themselves against the party of the wealthy, 
they carried in the general assembly a decree for associating 
a number of new citizens. The land owners, thus upon the 
point of being deprived of their patrimonies, applied to Syra- 
cuse fur protection, and with its assistance expelled all the 
lower people* It was hardly possible that this violent mea- 
sure could place them at ease. The worst evils that man can 
inflict on man, were constantly to be apprehended from the 
vengeance of the expelled. The Syrac us ans, therefore, car- 
rying their kindness so far as to offer all the Leontine land 
owners admission into the number of Syracusan citizens ; all 
migrated to Syracuse, and Leontium was totally deserted. 

What, in their new Eiituation, offended or alarmed these 
men, apparently so generously relieved, we are not informed, 
but a number of them quitted that city in disgu&t, and seising 
a part of the town of Leontium, called Phoccse, and a fort in 
the Leontine territory, named Bricinni^, they invited their 
own expelled lower people to join them. Many of these, 
who had been wandering about Sicily, accepted the invita- 
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territories became the resource of all for subsisstence. 

Intelligence of the expulsion of all the common people 
from die principal Ionic city of Sicily » cou ld not be received 
with satisfaction at Athens. It was quickly followed by in- 
formation of the partial revival of the democracy of Leon- 
tium, through the establishments made in Phoceae and Bricin- 
.ni«. The resolution was then taken to send ministers to 
Sicily to discover the strength of die Athenian interest 
throughout the island, and to promote a league hostile to Sy- 
racuse. Phsax, son of Erasistratus, was sent with two others 
to manage this business, and he seems to have conducted it 
ably. Urging the notorious oppression of the Leontine peo* 
pie, and the evident disposition of Syracuse to assume tyran- 
nical sovereignty over aU Sicily, he succeeded with the pow- 
erful states of Agrigentum and Camarina. At Gela he fail* 
ed. He next passed through the country of the Sicilians to 
Bricinnise. The garrison there was gready encouraged by 
his -infomiadon of the alliances he had procured for them ;. 
and by his assuratices of assistance from Athens. Returning 
homeward, he added to the Athenian interests in those parts 
by an advantageous treaty which he concluded with the Epi- 
zephyrian Locrians. 

This prosperous beginning towards a restoration of Athe* 
nian influence in Sicily, by a revival of troubles among the 
Grecian colonies setdcd there, was early checked by the bat- 
tle of Amphipolis, which happened during the summer of the 
same year. The negociations for peace between Athens and 
Lacedsmon, begun in the succeeding autumn, were brought 
to conclusion in the following spring. The party of Nicias 
then predominated ; the maxims of Pericles again swayed 
the Athenian councils ; views of farther acquisition to the 
dominion of the commonwealth were rejected, and all inter- 
ference in the affairs of Sicily renounced. 

The interest of die principal states of Greece in Sicilian 
affairs thus ceasing for nearly six years, we have little infor- 
mation concerning them. But during that interval, two small 
republics, named Selinus and Egesta, situated on the western 
end of the island, were engaged in that kind of domestic 
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war, liAich, aooording to the pditteal doctrine nudntamed bf 
Hermocnrtes in his speeches to the Sicilian congress, could 
have no ill consequences provided foreign interference was 
^^ excluded. The Selnntines obuined assistance from Syra- 
cuse. The Egestans were presendy Uockaded by sea and 
land. It behoved them to find assistance equally powerful 
with that of Syracuse, but withitt Sicily it was impossible. 
Pressed, therefore, by the apprehension of what usually foe* 
fcl a captured town from a Grecian enemy, they determined 
to seek foreign aid ; and none appeared so likely to be ob- 
tained, and to be so effectual as that of Athens. Ministers 
were accordingly sent, who used arguments which might 
have weight with the Athenian people. •* Thi Syracusans,** 
they observed, ^^ had already exterminated the Leontines, a 
people connected with the Athenians, not only by ancient al* 
liance, but by blood. If this passed with impunity, and that 
domineering people were permitted to go on oppressing all 
the allies of Athens in Sicily ; let it be considered what a 
force might accrue to the Peloponnesian confederacy in a 
future, nay, a now impending war." To these arguments as- 
surances were added, that the Egestans wanted nothing but 
troops, their wealth being ample. 

Athens was at this time more than usually agitated by fac- 
tion. Alcibiades was looking around for new opportunities of 
enterprise, and his design again to engage the commonwealth 
in war was notorious. The party of Nicias dreaded war on 
its own account, but still more on account of the increase of 
influence and authority which would result to Alcibiades ; 
and they vigilantly opposed all his measures. This contest 
was favourable to Hyperbolus, who had great weight, in con- 
sequence of the support of that body of the citizens which 
had raised Cleon to greatness. Hyperbolus had nearly over- 
borne Nicias by his vehemence of railing, and threatening 
prosecutions; but he could not so overbear Alcibiades. 
Against him, therefore, he directed another kind of policy. 
The vast ambition of Alcibiades, his splendid manner of 
living, and the superiority he affected in every thing, gave 
occasion for the suggestion, that his power and influence were 
greater than could be safely trusted in a democracy, and that 
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Alcibiades aod hU frkads were alarmed at this idea, and at 
the readiness with which it appeared to be rtceiiFed by tin 
peopk. They endeavoured first to counterwork it, by uri^g, 
that not Akibjiades, whose power rested en^r^ on the favour 
of the people, but Nicias and the arislocratical party, were 
the persons really to be feared ; and that the banishment of 
the head of that party woiold best restore a just equilibrium 
in the commonwealth. Hyperbolas used all his art to itiftame 
the dispute ) aod, at the same time, to set iSke people against 
both the kaders. His influence waa such, that it was evident* 
ly in his power to decide which of the two should be banish- 
e4* But he had a politician to encounter such as Ckon never 
inet with. Alcibiades communicated with Nicias ( an assemc- 
bly of the peopk was held ; both collected their strength, and 
Hyperixdus was named as a person, by his wealth, influence, 
and sedijdpus designs, dangerous to the commonwealth. The 
people were surprised ; for no man of his mean condition 
was ever bdGore proposed as a subject for the ostracism. But 
the Athenian people loved a jest, aod this appeared to be a 
good one : they would honour him by ranking him with Mil* 
tiades, Aristides, Themistocles, and Cimon. To the whim 
of a thoughtless multitude, was added. aU the weight of the 
interests of Alcibiades and Nicias, and the banishment of 
Hyperbolus was decided. 

The coalition of parties, however, lasted no longor than to 
strike this blow against a man whom they l^th feared. One 
was still as eager for war, as the other was anions to main«- 
tain peace. The embassy from Egestaafibrdedani opportunity 
such as Alcibiades wished. As general of the common* 
wealdi, he received the Egestan ministers in .the moatfavoun- 
able manner, and warmly recommended their cause to the 
peopk. None of his measures seem to have been opposed 
with more effort by the party of Nicias. For a time they 
prevented any dec.ision in favour of the Egestans ; bnt^ at 
length, the various arguments and repeated supplications of 
their ministers, in some degree, prevaikd with tliKe people. In 
the autumn of the sixteenth year of the war, commissioners 
were sent into Sicily to gain mformation of the state of aifairs.; 
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^nd particularly to inquire, whether the Egestans really pos- 
sessed those funds for supporting a targe armament, which 
their ministers pretended. 

In the following spring, B. C. 415, the commissioners re- 
turned, acconipanied by new ministers from Egeata, who 
brought with them sixty talents of silver, about S6O,O00, as 
a month's pay, in advance, for sixty triremes, which they 
were directed to request. With this specious voucher \n 
their hands, they were introduced into the Athenian assem- 
bly- The commissioners, devoted to the part)^ of Alcibiades, 
concurred with them in eveiy* representation, true or false* 
that mi^ht induce the people to vote the assistance desired | 
not scrupling to add their testimony to the assertion * that the 
sum produced bore but a small pro|>ortion to the contents of 
the treasury of Egesta, and the wealth of its temples. This 
was found afterwards to be a gross imposition ; but the as- 
sembly was persuaded, and the decree passed for sending the 
sixty triremes. 

Though Nicias so vehemently opposed the favourite mea- 
sure of Alcibiades, yet Akibindea would not appear the op- 
ponent of Nicias ; on the contrar)% he used the weight and 
influence of Nicias against Nicias himself The decree for 
sending a force to Sicily being carried, the commandei^ were 
next to be named. The partisans of Alcibiades were still 
the proposers of all measures ; yet Nicias was named first in 
command, Alcibiades second, and for a third Lamachus was 
chosen, a man of birth, who, though yet to the prime of life^ 
had seen much service, but he was a soldier of fortune, of a 
dissipated turn, and of no great abilities or property. In- 
structions were then voted, that the generals should use the 
force committed to ihem, first, to give security to Egesta 
against the Selinuntines ; next to restore the commonwealth 
of Leontium, and afterwards to take any measures they might 
judge proper for promoting the Athenian interest in Sicily. 
For the better carrying into effect these purposes, it was de- 
creed, that they should have discretionary powers* 

Such rapid decision could not but be hazardous, especially 
where the measures of executive government were directed 
by a whole people. But it was the object of Alcibiades, and 
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his pflMjr not «> kt popular pmuAM cfxA. Pour days otif 
trere fdlowed to pass before a second aaseaibly was held, to 
decide upon the detail of the armament, and lo graat any re^ 
quishion of the gentrak^ for which a vote of the people might 
be neaessarf. Nieias, befere ui^repared to oppose a. decree 
which had appoimed htm to a great command, and disap- 
proving its purpose, wUch he knew to be ideally the conquest 
of Sici^, BOW snapped forward to admonish the multitude. 

*^ To uige to Athenian tempers," he said, ^ that in rea- 
son they should vather take measures to secure what they ri« 
ready possess^ than angage i&wild projecto fc^ further acqui-* 
Btticmi I fear will be vain t yet I dunk it my duty to endea- 
vour-to show you, how rash boA imadvised your present pur- 
pose is. Within Greece you seem to imagine yourselves at 
peace ; yet som^ of the most powerful states of the confede- 
racy with which you. have been at war, have not yet acceded 
to the trea^ ; and some of the artides are still controverted 
by all.. In short it is not a peace, but merely a dubious sus« 
pensioBrof hostilsties, prolonged by ten days' truces, which wilt 
hold only till some misfcMtune be&iUs us, or till liacedsmon 
gives the word for war« At the same time your ancient sub- 
jects, the Chakidians of Thrace, have been years in a rebel- 
lion wUch they are still maintaining i and some others, whom 
you esteem decadent states, pay you but a ptecaiious obe^ 
dience. Is it ^at ^ctreme impolicy to incur, needlessly, new 
and great dangers, with the view to increase a dominion al«* 
ready so insecure ? 

^ If there b among you a young num bom to great wealth 
and splendid situation, wh|>se passion for distinction has led 
him far to /exceed in magnificence, both what suited his n^eans^ 
and what became his sitoation i if he is now appointed to a 
command above his years, but with which, at his years es** 
pecially, a man is likely to be delighted ; above all, if repairs 
ave wanting to a wasted fortune which may make such a com- 
mand desirable to him, though ruinous to his country ; it 
behoves you to beware bow you accede to die advice of such 
a counsellor. I dread, indeed, the warm passions of that 
crowd of youths, the followers and supporters of the person 
of whom I ^ak: and notwithstanding the decree of the last 
vol. IV. [10] 
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aBsembly, all meu of sober judgmait ought yet to interferev 
and prevent rash undertakings of a magnitude that may in- 
volve, in their failure, the downfall of the commonwealth. If, 
therefore, honoured as I am by the voice of my country, 
with appointment to the chief command of the intended ex- 
pedition, I may presume to a4vise -, it shall be, that the ex- 
pedition be not undertaken— that the Sicilians be left still di- 
vided by their seas from Athens — that the Egestans, as, with^ 
out communication widi Athens, they engaged in war with 
the Selinuntines .; so without our interference, they accommo- 
date their diiferences — and that, in future, the Athenians en- 
gage in no alliance with states which in their own distress 
will clafim assistance, but in the distress of Athena could af- 
ford none." ' 

Alcibiades, thus particularly called upon, mounted the 
. bema to reply. He began with insisting upon his just pre- 
J^nsion to the high' command to which he was raised, and 
with glorying in the extravagances of which he was accused. 
^^ My ancestors before me," he said, ^^ have been honoured 
for^ that very conduct which is now imputed to me as crimi- 
nal. I. own, and it is my boast, that I have exceeded them 
all in magnificence, and I claim merit with my country for 
it. The supposition had gained throughout Greece, that 
Athens was ruined by the war. I have shown that an indi- 
vidual of Athens could, yet, outdo what any prince or slate 
bad ever done. I sent seven chariots to the Olympian festival, 
and gained the first, the second, and the fourth prizes : and 
the figure I maintained throughout, at that meeting of the 
whole Grieek nation, did not disp%rage ihe splendor of my 
victory. Is. this a crime ? On the contrary, it is held 
honourable by the customs of Greece, and reflects hon- 
our and renown, even on the country of those who ex- 
hibit such magnificence. With regard then to my extrava- 
gance, as it has been called, perhaps I may have drawn on 
me the envy of some of our own citizens.; tbut strangers are 
more just, and in my liberality and hospitality they admire the 
greatness of the commonwealth. 

^^ Glory,.I will own, I ardently desire^ but how have I sought 
to acquire it, and what has been my success ? Have I pro- 
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moted rash enterprize ? Have I been forward, as it is said 
youth is apt to be, to engage the commonwealth wildly and 
without foresight in hazardous war ? or, was it I, who by ne- 
gociation, without either danger or expence to yourselves, 
brought all Peloponnesus to fight yoxir battles for you against 
Lacedaemon, and reduced that long-dreaded rival state to 
risk its existence in Mantinea, in arms against its own an- 
cient aDies ? If such have been my services on first entering 
upon public business, you need not, I hope, fear, but my 
rgteater experience will now be advantageous to you. 

•* With regard then to Nicias ; I readily acknowledge his 
merit, and have no objection to serve with him ; on the con- 
trary, I think it would become your wisdom to employ us 
together. Nicias has the reputation of cautious prudence 
and singular good fortune ; I am said to be more enterprizing 
than is prudent. For want of enterprize, his wisdom, and the 
good fortune with which the gods have been accustomed to 
bless it, will be unavailing to the commonwealth ; checked by 
his prudence, my disposition to enterprize cannot be danger- 
ous. 

**To come then to the question more immediately before the 
assembly, the opportunity, now offered to the commonwealth 
for acquisition in Sicily, ought not to be neglected. The 
power of the Sicilians, which some would teach you to fear, 
has been much exaggerated. They are a mixed people ; lit- 
tle attached to one another ; little attached to a country which 
they consider as scarcely theirs ; and litde disposed to risk 
either person or fortune for it; but always ready for any 
change, whether of politieal connection or of local establish- 
ment, that may oflFer any advantage or relieve from any dis- 
tress. Nor is their military force such as some have pre- 
tended. Several Grecian states, and all the barbarians of 
the island will be immediately in our interest. Distracted 
then by faction as the rest are, negociations, well managed, 
may soon bring more to your party. 

" But it is endeavoured to alarm you with apprehensions of 
invasion from Peloponnesus. With regard to this, late ex- 
perience has demonstrated what may suffice us to know. 
The Peloponnesians are always able to overrun the open 
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country of Attica^ even whon none of our force is abstnl mi 
foreign service ; and should the expedition, now proposod^ 
take place, they can do no more. Ought we then to abandon 
allie6 whom treaties, ratified by oath, bind us to protect ? Is 
It a just reason for so failing in our engagements that those 
allies are unable |o afibrd lis mutual protection i It was surdy 
not to obtain Egestan forces for the defence of Attica that 
the treaty was made, but to prerent our enemies in Sicyy 
from injuring Atlica by finding them em|4oynient witfam 
their own island. It has been by readiness to assist all, 
whether Greeks or barbarians, that our empire, and all em- 
pire has been acquired. Nor, let me add, is it now in o«r 
choice how far we will stretch our conunand ; for, poasessiBf 
empire, we must maintain it, and rather extend than permit 
any diminution of it, or we shall risk our own subjection to z 
fcHTeign dominion. I will then detain you no longer than to 
observe, that the command which we possess of the sea, and 
the party of which we are assured in Sicily, wiH sofficiendj 
enable us to keep what we may acquire, and suflkicntly in« 
sure means of retreat, if we should fail of our purpose ; so 
that, with much to hope, we have, from any event of the pits 
posed expedition, little to fear. I am therefore firmly of opin« 
ion that your decree for it ought not to be rescinded." 

This speech of Alcibiades was received with great ap- 
plause. It was followed by speeches of the Egestan and 
Leontine ministers, imploring pity, and urging die faith of 
treaties, which also had their effect ; and, at length, the dis- 
position of a large majority of the people to favour the pur- 
pose of Alcibiades become so evident, that Nicias would not 
my longer directly oppose it. But as first of die generals 
elect, it was his privilege to name the force that he judged re« 
quisite for the enterprize ; and he thought to damp the pre- 
sent ardour, and excia* a little reflection, by naming what 
would be deemed extravagantly great. While, therefore, be 
appeared to accede to the general wish, he endeavoured to 
direct it from its object by reciting the difficulties that would 
oppose its accomplishment. 

The prudence of the experienced Nicias, was no match 
for the versatile sagacity of the young politician, with whom 
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IfMedi "ifilb the faightat apfircbalicm ; affecting to oonsider it^ 
tiot at jtdyi a» disauadiiig or disooungmg the undertaking, but, 
0ti tbe contrary, wkdy alid provideniLy reoonunending what * 
aroidd ioawpe fucceas. .The whole people were infatuated 
with the spirit <of enterprize. Love of novdty atd change^ 
with Certainty of present pay, and hope of they knew not 
whtft future acquisition, influenced the thoug^ess of all 
ninks; while the past successes of Athens, and the evident 
.weakness and inefioency of the Lacedemonian admintstra- 
tiQn,'eiisooraged even the more experienced and prudent ; 
insomuch that if ai^ thinking men disapproved of the mea* 
Mre, a dechuradon of their isentiments might have subjected 
them to the danger ei being deemed disaffected to the com*^ 
tuetweiOtli, and fined, banished, or capitally condemned, ac» 
cmding to the momentary caprice of the despotic sovereign 
multtHide. 

Such being the disposition of the people, Nicias was called 
upon to dedare precisely what was Ae force he thought ne« 
cessary • He would have declined in the moment, urging that 
he wished to consult his colleagues, but popular impatience 
would admit of no delay ; and overcome by importunity, he 
at length s«d, that less than a hundred triremes, and five 
thousand heavy armed soldiers, with a due proportion of 
bowmen and slkigers, (making in the whole at least thir* 
ty diousand men, Aose in the sea service included,) would 
be insufficient ; and that stores and aU necessaries ought to 
be {dentifiuUy provided to acccmipany the fleet, which could 
not be left dependant upon precarious supplies. Popular zeal 
4id not confine itsdf to the mere grant of what was thus de- 
manded $ but a vote was immediately passed empowering the 
generals to command for the expedition, whatever they 
should judge eaqiedient for the prosperity and f^ory of the 
commonwealth. The ravage made by the pestilence at the 
beginning of the war, was now in a great degree repaired ; 
and the revenue, £sr exceeding the ordinary expences of the 
commonweoldi, encouraged ambition. Preparations, thus 
amply supplieci^ were made with a celerity proportioned to 
the zeal of the people. 
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Dariiig the eqiiipiient, and while the itopidtt' mind WM 
bent, with a smguiar degree of passion, upon die proposed 
conquest, enjoying ahready, in idea, a large acquisition of 
sovereignty, whence tribute would accrua, such as might 
enaUe every Athenian citizen to be for ever exempt froM 
labour and from poverty, without occupation or profession, 
except that of arms ; every thing was suddienly distuibed by 
a strange circumstance, to which Grecian superstition aloiie 
could attach any impoitance. There was a custom amoDg the 
Athenians, derived from very early times, when art was rude, 
to place an imperfect statue of Mercury, the head com|detdy 
carved, the rest a block merely squared, in front of every re* 
sidence whether of gods or men : tiiis custom was stiH held 
sacred, and no temple, or house, at Athens, was without one 
of those guardians. In onenight, a great number of them had 
tiie &ce mutilated by persons unknown* Alarm and indig- 
nation immediately filled the city ; the matter was taken up 
most •seriously by magistrates and people. Though, doubt- 
less, the act of designing men, it was very generally consi- 
dered as an omen fbrboding ill to the proposed expedition ; 
and great rewards were publicly offered to any freeman or 
slave who should discover the perpetrators. With regard to 
the offence in question, enquiry and temptation were equally 
ineffectual ; not the least discovery was made ; but intelli- 
gence was obtained of the mutilation of some statues, some 
time before, by young men heated with wine, and also of a 
profanation of the sacred mysteries by a mock celebration of 
tiiem in certain private houses. In this accusation Alcibiades 
was involved. 

The party in opposition to Alcibiades, was composed 
of "all who leaned towards oligarchy, and generally of the 
most powerful men of the commonwealth, who indignandy 
bore the superiority assumed by that young man ; by whose 
abilities, supported by the favour of the people, they found 
themselves so completely overwhelmed, that they had for 
some time past submitted in silence; But the present was 
an opportunity not to be neglected ; they set themselves in- 
stantly to take advantage from it to ruin him in the favour 
of the people, that foundation of sand, on which all power in 
Athens rested ; and then tKe reins of the commonwealth 



would of course pass into their own bmds. tist report was 
sedulously propagated, that Alcibiades was the principal au-« 
thor of all the late outrages. Facts, it was said, aflforded suf- 
ficient pre8uin|>tion of what could not be directly proved i 
and the mere style of Alcibiades's living, so unbecoming the 
citizen of a commonwealth, demonstrated that nothing less 
than the tyranny of Athens, was the ultimate object of his 
usbition. 

Ob comparing all circumstances, we find strong reason at 
least to suspect that the enemies of Alcibiades were the 
authors of the profanation from whence the disturbance arose. 
Alcibiades was known in his revels to have committed irre- 
gularities, which would give colour to suspicions agsunst 
him. '"But the mutilation of the Mercuries was not the re- 
sult of a revel, it was evidenUy a concerted business, con« 
ducted with the most cautious secrecy. Nothing could be 
more injurious ; nothing more completely without tempta- 
tion lor him; while the strongest motives urged them to 
commit the deed in secret, with the hope of fixing upon fiim 
the suspicion. In no one circumstance of his public life does 
Alcibiades seem to have conducted himself more unexcep- 
tionably than under this accusation. He neither avoided in- 
quiry, nor attempted to overbear it; but, coming forward 
with the decent confidence of innocence, he earnestly desired 
immediate trial, and deprecated accusation in his absence. 
^ If guilty," he said, ^^ he was ready to submit to the death 
which he should deserve ; if innocent, he ought to be cleared 
of the shocking imputation." But as usual with all factions, 
what prudence dictated for the benefit of the commonwealth, 
was, with his opponents, but a secondary consideration ; to 
advance the power of their party was the first. Dreading, 
therefore, his popularity with the army, and apprehensive 
that blame might fall upon themselves, they determined nei- 
ther immediately to accuse, nor wholly to give up accusa- 
tion ; and they prevailed with the peoj>le to decree simply, 
that Alcibiades should retain his command, and proceed on 
the expedition. 

This being determined, popular zeal returned to its former 
object, and by midsummer the preparationi were ccmpletedf 
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80 gre«t and so spkndid an arnuunent was never hdkope lent 
bf any Grecian state cm foreign service. The importance o# 
the armament itself; the importance and distance of its ob- 
ject; and the popular predilection with which it was fa* 
Voured, occasioned extraordinary aOowmee fbr the equip* 
ment. • Private zeal contended vMi puUic ; the comnnanders 
of triremes not sparing Aeir own purses, every one desiring 
to have his crew and his Vessel most completely fitted fer 
show and service. The daily pay of a drachma, about eighteen 
cents, was *gtven to every private saikM*, and the captains 
added extraordinary pay to able seamen, and ta aU the roweta 
of the upper bench, whose situation was more exposed. The 
heavy infantiy, all chosen men, vied irith each other in the 
exceUence «id good appearance erf their arms and appMit* 
ments. 

On the day named fer embarkation, tiie Atheman citizens 
enrolled fer the expedition appeared on the parade at day* 
breric. The whole city accompwied them on their march to 
the Pineus. The citizens were divided, between hope and 
fear, at seeing so great a proporticm of the strengtii of the 
commonwealth committed to the rage of elements and the 
chance of war, at a distance, which fer ancient navigation 
was very great ; while the numerous ftffeigners more calasly* 
gratified their curiosity with so splendid and interesting a 
spectacle. As soon as the embarkation was c€»oipleted, andf 
every thing prepared for getting under way, trampets sound-* 
ed for silence, and prayers fer success were put up to the 
gods, with more thm usual formality ; henMs directing, 
and the whole armament umting their voices. GoUets 
of wine were then produced in every ship ; and oflkers and 
privates, together, out of gold and silver cups, poured liba- 
tions, and drank to the prosperity of the armament, and of 
the commonwealth. This ceremony being performed, tiie 
ptean was sung, and the whole fleet moved for iEgina, tiience 
to take its departure for Corcyra. 

Intelligence of the extraordinaiy magnitude of the Athe- 
nian preparations passed, from various quarters, to Syra- 
cuse ; and the destination, in a democratical government, 
could not rsmain a secret.. Nevertheless, it was long before 
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the news gained such credit among the S3rracu8an people, as 
to produce any measure for obviating the threatened evil. 

At length it was thought proper to convene the general 
assembly. The patriotic and able Hermocrates was among 
the foremost to propose vigorous measures against foreign 
attack. Representing the Athenian armament as really great 
and formidable, he proposed to strengthen the Syracusan 
confederacy by condliating the barbarians of the islands, and 
by extending alliance among the Italian Greeks ; he would 
even make overtures to Carthage, the richest commonwealth 
upon earth ; and it was reasonable to suppose, he said, that 
apprehension of the growing power and extravagant ambition 
of Athens would dispose the Carthaginians to the connec- 
tion. Application ought also to be made to Corinth and 
Lacedaemon, whose favourable disposition could not be doubt- 
ed. He was clear that they ought to meet the Ibe before he 
reached them ; and high as the reputation of the Athenian 
navy was, yet local circumstances gave them such advantages, 
that a proper exertion of the naval force, which the Sicilian 
states were aUe to raise, might make it impossible for the 
Athenians ever even to reach their coast. The idea was 
founded on the topography of the intermediate places, of 
which he gave the clearest as well as the most authentic in- 
formation. 

This able advice to a whole people in assembly directing 
executive government did not find the attention it merited. 
Many would not yet believe, that the Athenians meant to 
invade Sicily with views of ^conquest; some even ridiculed 
the idea ; various contradictory opinions were warmly main- 
tained ; and Athenagoras, chief of the democratical party, 
endeavoured to use the opportunity to carry a point against 
the nobles: ^^ The ambition of young men," he said, ^^ panted 
for military command; but the city would not impose a yoke 
upon ittelf. On the contrary, prosecution should prevent the 
seditious purposes of those who wished to spread alarm, and 
punishment should not fail to attend such offences against 
the common welfare." He was proceeding thus in the en- 
deavour to excite popular feeling, when one of the generals 
(fcff the Syracusan constitution at this time intrusted the 
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^ chief military command to aboard of fifteen,) interfered with 
the authority of office. He strongly reprobated the attempt 
to check the freedom of debate, and deter individuals from 
declaring their opinion on public affairs. Without putting 
any question to the vote, he then dismissed the assembly. 

While such, through the defects in the constitution of the 
government, was the unprepared state of Syracuse, the whde 
of the Athenian forces was already assembled at Corcjnra. 
The fleet consisted of a hundred and thirty^two triremes. 
The heavy aimed soldiers were in all five thousand one bun* 
dred ; and the regular light armed amounted to 3000. A 
single horse-transport carried thirty horse. The store-ship^, 
provided by the Athenian government, were thirty of large 
burden, and a hundred smaller ; but many other vessels, be- 
longing to individuals, followed for the sake of the profit 
arising from the market of so large an armament. 

So deficient were they in point of intelligence, that it was 
yet unknown to the generals, what Italian or Sicilian cities 
would receive them. Three triremes were therefore dis- 
patched to enquire and tonegociate ; with orders to meet the 
fleet as soon as possible with information. The whole then 
moved from Corcyra in three divisions. All, however, 
crossed the gulph, and made the Japygian promontory with- 
out misfortune. Then they dispersed to seek supplies around 
the bay of Tarentum ; but not a single town would admit 
them within its walls ; or even supply them with provisions. 
Tarentum and Locri denied them water, and the shelter of 
their ports. At length the whole fleet re-assembled without 
disaster at Rhegium, the first allied city m their course. But 
even the Rhegians cautiously refused to admit them within 
their walls; they allotted them, however, commodious ground 
for encampment, and procured for them a plentiful market. 

The Syracusans, at length, convinced of the necessity of 
giving up private ease for public service, and no longer hesi- 
tating between party interest and general welfare, permitted 
their l(;aders to make serious preparation to meet the coming 
evil. Ministers were sent to conciliate some of the Sicilian 
tribes; garrisons were placed in situations to controul others; 
and troops were marched to occupy some of the important 
posts of the Syracusan territory. 
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Meanvbile ihe tbre^ Athenian ships lU^atched from Cor- 
cyra, had been as far as the Egestan territory, and did not 
rejoin the fleet till it arrived in the harbour of Rhegium. 
They brought information that the representations made by 
the Egestan ministers at Athens, of the wealdi of their state, 
were false ; and, that the commissioners sent by the Athe- 
nian, government to enquire concerning it, had been grossly 
deceived. After being conducted to a display of these sa- 
cred riches, the commissioners had been invited and enter- 
tained by the principal Egestans, apd wherever they went, 
not only all the gold and. silver plgte of the place was studi- 
ously collected, but whatever besides could be borrowed from 
the neighbouring towns, lliese commissioners had been ap- 
pointed by the influence of Alcibiades and his party. They 
either belived, or affected to^ believe, and reported to the 
Athenian people accordingly, that they could not sufiiciendy 
admire the wealth of Egesta. The commissioners sent from 
Corcyra were, on the contrary, such as Nicias, the first in 
command, approved ; and their purpose being not to procure 
partial evidence to promote a decree for the expedition, but 
to find means to prosecute its purpose, they made strict 
scrutiny. On their return, they reported, that the Egestans 
could only show thirty talents, and that their wealdi was very 
problematical. This disappointment, however, did not come 
tinattended. The Rhegians had been upon the point of 
yielding to the solicitations of the Athenian generals, who 
4irged them to join their arms to those of their ancient allies, 
for the purpose of restoring their common, kinsmen, the op- 
pressed Leontines : they now gave as their decisive answer, 
*^ That they would do every office of friendship to the Athe- 
nians within the limits of an exact neutrality, but they would 
engage in no hostilities unless in concurrence with the Italian 
states of their alliance." 

This determination of the Rhegians was a disappointment, 
less on account of the force which they could have furnished, 
than for the check it would give to negociatiun among the 
Sicilian towns, where the exai^iiple of Rhegium would be of 
weight. The Athenian generals found themselves, in con* 
sequence of the measure, embarrassed. When it came to 
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be debated what should be the first movemeiit of the arma- 
ment, the three generals differed ; and each had plausible 
grounds for his opinion. Nicias proposed to relieve Egesta, 
which was the primary object of dieir instructiona ; and, un* 
less the Egestans could fidfil their engagement to furnish pay 
for the whole armament, or readier means should occur than 
yet appeared for restoring the Leontines, not to risk the for- 
ces, or waste the treasures of the commonwealth, but to re- 
turn immediately home. 

Alcibiades, whose temper was impetuous, had formed his 
own plan for laying the foundation of extensive conquest, 
and persevered in it* ^^ Such a force,'' he said, *^ as they 
commanded, ought not to return home without achievement, 
and without honour. He would therefore propose, that ne- 
gociation should be tried with all the Grecian cities, except 
Syracuse and Selinus, and with every barbarian tribe of the 
island. A beginning should be made with Messina, die 
most commodious city and port of the island, for their prin- 
cipal station, whence to carry on the war. When trial had 
been duly made, which might be done by negociation, they 
should have a clearer view of the business before them, and 
Selinus and Syracuse must undoubtedly be the first objects 
of their arms," 

Lamachus differed from both his colleagues ; ^^ their whole 
force," he said, ^^ ought immediately* to be directed, against 
Syracuse. If th/e city could not be tal^en by a brisk effort, 
which he thought not impossible, the other towns of the ter- 
ritory would, however, fall into their hands before the effects 
in them could be removed, and the produce of the country 
would of course be theirs. Thus they should acquire means 
to prosecute the war without the invidious measure of ap- 
plying to Athens for money." 

It appears that the opinion of Lamachus was not the least 
judicious ; but being overruled, that general chose to con- 
cur with the opinion of Alcibiades, to which Nicias was com- 
pelled to yields Alcibiades then undertook himself the bu- 
siness of negociation widi Messina. He could not, however, 
prevail upon the Messinians to join in the war against Sy- 
racuse, but he obtained permission for the Athenian anna- 
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meat to contract for provisions throughout their territory. 
He Aen went to Naxus, and he found the people of that city 
so much more favourably disposed, that he engaged them to 
join in a league defensive and offensive with Athens. Thence 
he proceeded to Catana, but the prevalence of the Syracusan 
party there^ produced a refusal even to treat. After some 
time, the detached squadron rejoined the fleet, and all to- 
gether went to Catana. 

Meanwhile, a change had been so far wrought in the 
minds of the Catanian leaders, that they consented to admit 
the Athenian generals to declare their proposals to the as- 
sembled people. The forces being landed, were stationed 
without the walls, while the generals went into the town ; 
and Alcibiades undertook to address the Catanian people. 
While he was speaking, some of the Athenian soldiers ob- 
served a small gate-way unguarded, through which in mere 
wantonness they made their way into the town, and quiedy 
joined the assembly. The sight struck instant alarm into the 
Syracusan party, who imagined the city betrayed by their op- 
ponents. Some of them hastily, but silently withdrew, and 
the rest concurred in a decree, which was proposed for ad 
alliance offensive and defensive with Athens. Shordy after, 
the whole fleet moved from Rhegium to Catana, which it 
was resolved to make the principal naval station. 

Soon after these events, the Salaminian, a ship appropriated 
to purposes of sacred and solemn office, arrived at Catana, 
•and brought an order from the Athenian people for the im- 
mediate return of Alcibiades, and some other officers to 
Athens, to answer accusations preferred against them for 
mutilating the statues and profaning the mysteries. 

Since the armament sailed for Sicily, Adiens had been ex- 
periencing the evils of democratical frenzy. The oligarchical 
party had resolved upon the bold project of making demo- 
cracy itself their insU*ument for exciting popular passion, 
with the hope of directing it to the promotion of their own 
interest. Immediately after the departure of the fleet, they 
became sedulous in diffusing rumors and observations tend- 
ing to excite suspicion and alarm. The power and influence 
of Alcibiades, his magnificence, his ambition, his unprinci- 
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pled conduct, and his variousi extravagancies, were made 
constant subjects of public conversation. Every occurrence 
was made, by some construction, to establish a plot for estab* 
lishing tyranny. Fear, suspicion, and their certain conccnni* 
tant, a disposition to severity, gained complete possession of 
the public mind. Every one was bent upon discovering the 
plot, and its authors. Officers were appointed, en tided ex* 
aminers, with full authority to make search and enquiry ; 
and great rewards were offered for any who would indicate 
any thing. The most suspicious and incoherent evidence 
was obtained from slaves, and men of the vilest characters. 
But public alarm, once excited, was not to be readily quieted. 
** It was deemed better," says Thucydides, ^^ that just men 
should suffer, than that the constitution should be endanger- 
ed." Many of principal rank, and most respectable charac- 
ter, were in consequence imprisoned. It appears, indeed, 
difficult to discover for whose benefit the Athenian constitu- 
tion, as it stood, was administered. The common people, at 
least, should have had some confidence in protection for in- 
nocence from that government in which they were nominally 
supreme. But on the contrary, when Pisander and Chari- 
cles, two of the examiners, declared their opinion that a plot 
for overthrowing the democracy was in agitation, and far- 
ther enquiry, therefore, necessary, all the people fled from 
the agora, every one fearful of accusation and imprisonment, 
^or was this indiscriminating jealousy the humour of a day. 
it increased dsaly. Suspicion extended ; more persons were 
•imprisoned ; and there was no foreseeing where popular rage 
would stop. 

One of the most obnoxious of those imprisoned, in conver- 
sation with one of his fellow prisoners upon the subject of 
their present sufferings and danger, yielded to the argument, 
that guilty or not guilty, it was better to confess something ; 
*' The popular mind," it was urged, *' would evidently not 
otherwise be appeased i and a confession would not only be 
more likoly than perse v^erance in asserting innocence, to pro- 
cure his own safety, but would restore quiet to the city ; 
and though some must be sacrificed, yet numbers might be 
saved from that mad vengeance, excited by fear, which now 
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t1iTe«tened mdiscriminately and unboundedly." InformatioD, 
thus extorted by the pains bf a prison and the fear of death, 
against several persons as concerned in the mutilation of the 
Mercuries, was received by the people with a childish joy. 
The dark plot was supposed to be completely discovered ; 
the informers were set at liberty, together with all whom they 
did not accuse. Though the proof of the facts alleged against 
the accused might be frequently defective, yet none escaped 
capital condemnation. All who were in prison, or could be 
takeUy-suffered death immediately ; and public rewards were 
offered for killing those who fled from this summary justice. 

To carry the business thus far, little or no deliberation 
was thought necessary. The difficulty was. to bring within 
reach of the democratical dagger, those of the accused who 
were with the army in Sicily, and especially Alcibiades, now 
become an object of terror, as he had before been of favour, 
with the people. His death, as Thucydides assures us, was 
determined ; but they were afraid to apprehend, while with 
the army, the favourite of the soldiery. It was, therefore^ 
resolved to send heralds in the sacred trireme, called the 
Salaminian, not to arrest him, or any other accused persons 
belonging to the army, but merely, in the name of the people, 
to command their return to Athens. Immediate obedience 
was paid to the order. Alcibiades followed the Salaminian 
in his own trireme. In the usual course of the ancient navi- 
gation, they stopped at the friendly town of Thuriuro, and 
there Alcibiades, and all the other accused persons absconded 
together. The heralds and officers of the Salaminian, hav* 
ing made search and enquiry for some time to no purpose, 
returned without their prisoners, and the Athenian people 
pronounced sentence of death against them, in what was cal> 
led, a deserted judgment. 

The soul of political intrigue and extensive enterprise be« 
ing thus taken from the armament desdned for the conquest 
of Sicily, it remained for Nicias and Lamachus to decide 
upon future measures. The plans of Alcibiades were immedi- 
ately abandoned. It was determined to conduct the arina* 
ment immediately toward Egesta and Selinus. Proceeding 
westward, they succeeded in an assault upon Hyccara, a Si* 
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canian town» whose inhabitanta they made slaves, and then 
gave the place to the Egestans. Nicias went with a sroall 
escort to Egesm to demand the supplies promised ; all he 
could obtain was thirty talents. The concluding measures of 
the campaign did him no honour : the prisoners already 
taken, were distributed aboard the fleet, which returned to 
its former station at Catana ; the army marched for the 
same place by an inland road, through the country of the 
Sicilians ; and the unhapp)' barbarians suifered for the false 
promises of the Egestans. They were seized in such num- 
bers, that a market being opened for the sale of them at 
Catana, they produced a hundred and twenty talents. The 
celebrated Lais is said to have been a Sicilian girl, bought on 
this occasion by a Corinthian merchant. 

Perhaps some peevishness in a command which he origin- ' 
ally disliked ; in the course of which he met with little but 
disappointment ; and which, nevertheless, he could not re* 
sign ; co-operated with the necessity of his situation in dic- 
tating a measure, to which the mild temper of Nicias would 
otherwise have been averse ; though among the ancients, to 
drag barbarians, wherever met with, into slavery, was not 
commonly deemed a breach of either jastii:c or humanity. 
But, apparently, Nicias found himself compelled to follow 
the opinions, and gratify the wishes of others, in stiil prose* 
cuting the scheme of conquest. Money was absolutely ne- 
cessary ; the expectations of the Athenian people had met 
with a disappointment at Egesta, which he had always fore- 
seen and foretold, j^et^ probably, he did not dare to ask re- 
mittancea from Athens* 

It was, however, next determined, after a campaign nearly 
wasted, to carry war against Syracuse, and with the begin-^ 
ning of winter preparation was made for the purpose* The 
first certain news that the Athenian armament had crossed 
the Ionian gulph, excited alarm that went far to justify the 
advice of Lamachus. With every day's delay, terror abated 
and confidence took place* But when, after the recall of Al- 
cibiades, the armament moved away to the furthest comer of 
Sicily, it began to be held even in contempt and derision, and 
when, on its return, still no movement was made towards Sv" 



recast, the oomoum people increasiiig b boldneitefdcittaiidcd 
of ^beir cbiefiito lead them t#X}ataiia. The chi«& were toy 
wbe 10 oooiply 3 but the paitieft qi hone tent out to recoon 
uoicre, eometimee appioeched md insulted the Atbeoum 
GMip, ud asked;' ^^ if^ instead of restoring the I»roiitinfs,.tbi; 
AAcnians intended to setde diemeelvca in Sicily.", 

The Athenian amy was so deicient in cityalry, that it 
would have been hazardous to have marched tfarongb the open 
country toward Syracuse, in the presence of the Sycacuaen 
hone. As in moat of the Sicilian towua in the Syr^cusapin^ 
terest, there was an Athenian pafty, so in Cafanaf there still 
existed a Syracusan party. A Cytanian was gained who held 
communication, with Syracuse. Tlufough him the Syrscusa94* 
were told, that the Athenian camp was negligently gi^ffded ; 
that many commonly slept in the town 1 ihs^ if the Syracu* 
sans woidd attack with their whole force at dey*breakf dieir 
fiiends in Catana would rise, and they could not fiul of sue** 
isesa. A day was appointed for the attempt, which was ac* 
ccmlingly. made. Nicies and Lamacbus, infcmned of every 
thing, embarked in the night with all their forces, sailed for 
Syracuse, and debarked without opposition. . They seized e 
situation favourable for operations against the city^ for com^ 
nonication with thdr fleet, apd, 1^ the same time, inaccessihle 
to idle Syracusan cavalry. 

The first intelligence of this movement filled the Syrasu^ 
sans with surprise and alarm. They hastSy returned to Sy«> 
racuse, examined the Athenian camp» and finding it too stnmg 
to be attacked, encamped for the nig^t. Meanwhile th^ 
Athenian generals, having ground before them on which the 
caemy^s horse could not act, murched out of their caasp in 
order of battle. The Syracusans then, also, hastily fanned. 
A sharp action ensued ; but a thunder storm alarmed ^ 
snore inexperienced soldiers, and the Syracusan infantry, at 
length, every where gave Way, imd they retired within the 
city walls. 

On the morrow after the battle, the Athenian generals re- 
embarked the whole of the forces and retunied to Catttia. 
This flash of victory had its advantages. It restored the sul- 
lied reputation of the Athenian arms ; confirmed the allies, 
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isti furnbhed means far farther negociatioti with Skily. The 
maxt of cavalry was found to'be the great deficiency of tho 
artnaoient. It was therefore determined to collect, durbg the 
Printer, the greatest force of that kind which could by any 
means be obtained within Ae island, and also to apply for a 
body from home. Large supplies of money were also indis- 
pensable ; and it behored the generals to exert themselves, in 
scAicitatioD among iflies, and in rapincf against enemies, that 
diey might spare die Athenian treasury, upon which, never- 
theless^ some demand was unavoidable. The siege of Syra- 
cuse was resolved upon for the first object of the ensumg 
catopngn. For the interval die fleet was laid up, and the 
army disposed in quarters at Naxus and Catana. 

Meanwhile, among the Syracusans, though much uneasi- 
ness arose from the late event, yet the misfortune was not 
without sdutary consequences. The depression of the pub- 
lic mind imposed silence upon fiction, repressed forward ig- 
norance, and permitted abilities and patriotism to come for- 
ward. The general assembly met, and the people listened 
wkh anxious attention while Hermocrates spoke. ^ Their 
kte defeat,'' he said, ^^ was no cause for dejection, such as he 
saw prarailing. Mere levies, as they comparatively were, 
and not formed soldiers, it was much for them to have shown 
diemselves so neariy equal to select troops of the first repu- 
tation in Greece. Besides, the very circumstances of the ac- 
tion' pointed out the means of future success. It was not in 
strength, but in order and discipline ; not in bravery, but-in 
a system of comnumd and subordination that they were infe- 
rior. The alteration necessary was obvious ; the chief com- 
manders should be few, but they should be experienced j diey 
should be trust^worthy, and tfiey should be trusted. The 
winter should then be diligently employed in improving dia- 
dpUne. Courage and confidence," he continued, *^ will of 
course revive with improved system, improved skill, and in- 
creased force ; and in the spring I do not doubt, but that we 
may meet the enemy upon equal terms.'' 

It were indeed difficult to imagine any thing more incon- 
venient, or more adverse to effectual exertion, than the sys- 
tem of command which democratical jealousy had establish* 



ed at Sjmqase. The supreme militaiy autlioritjr, wm divided 
among ao less ihun fifteen officers ; and even tins numerous 
boardwas upon all momentous occasions to take its ordersftom 
the people. But the present alarm, and the pressure ci evident 
necessity, gave force to the advice of this patijiot. Hw 
command in chief was comniitted to HermoeraJtes himsdf^ 
with only two colleagues ; and they were vested with diser«- 
ttonaiy powers. Vigorous-and judicious measures immedi- 
ately followed. The new generals extended thefortificationa 
of the city, and they occupied with gurrisons two essential 
posts in the- neighbourhood. Having thus provided for im- 
mediate security, they extended their views. A watchful 
eye was kept upon the motions of the Athenians among the 
Sicilian states- It was known diat the Athenian generals 
were .carrying on negociations at Camarina. To counteract 
them, Bnd attach the CamarinaBans to the Syracuaan cause, 
Hermocrates thought it important that he should go himself 
at the head of an embassy to Camarina. 

As far as the connexion with Atibens was to be bnoken, the 
business undertaken by Hermocrates was easy. But when 
he attempted to persuade the Camarinaeans to assist the Sy* 
racusans, he could only obtain a declaration, *^ thatbeing en- 
gi^^d in alliance with both Athens and Syracuse, the Cama- 
rtmeans could not side with either cooaislwntly with their 
oaths, but that an exact neutrality should be observed." 

The Syracusan- leaders directed their attention aho to 
those states in Greece itself, in whidi they might reasonabljr 
expect to find a disposition friendly to themselves, and bos* 
tile to Athens. An embassy was first sent to Corinth, the 
parent state of Syracuse. There a disposition was found, if 
not of kindness to Syracuse, yet of the utmost readiness to 
oppose Athens. Ministers were appomted to acco m pa n y 
the Syracusan ministers to Lacedcemon. The ephori and 
others encouraged them by words, and were even willing to 
assist by negociadon ; but backward to give the more eSca^ 
dous assistance, which the necessities of Syraoise required. 

But vok Athenian now became the most formidable fee to 
Athens. Alcibiades had passed in a merchant vessel from 
the 'Thurian territory to the Elian port of CyUene, whence 
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ti« proceeded to Argos, and afterwards to Spatta, where hia 
interest had been powetfaL 

On his arrival tit Sparta, the Miate assemMed, and the 
|>eople being suitimoned to give him audience, all liftieiied 
wi^ antious attention while he eommunitated inibnttalioii 
and advice. *^ The views of conquest entertained at AAsna,*' 
he said, ^ were ettensiVe. It was proposed first to reduce 
dl Sicily, then the Grecian possessions in Italy. With die 
inexhaustible supply of ship timber, which Italy aiforded, it 
was intended so to increase the fleet, that the conquest of 
Cftrthage might be undertaken. Spain and all the wealeni 
shores of the Mediterranean would then be open, and merw 
cenary troops might be obtained in any numbers, and of the 
best kind» These would be employed against Pekiponneaus 
by land, while the fleet blockaded it by sea ; and thus it was 
proposed to complete the subjugation of Greece. The con* 
quered countries, it was eitpected, as they were reduced, 
would furnish supplies for further conquest, without bttrden«> 
ing Athens. 

** And however wild and visionary,*' continued Aleibia* 
des, ^ these vast projects may at first sight appear f I, who 
have long meditated upon them, who know the resources of 
Athens, am confident that success is not impossible. The 
Sicilian Greeks have litde military discipline or skill.' Syra« 
cuse, having already suffered a defeat by land, wiU presently 
be blockaded by land and sea, and, unassisted, must unavoid- 
ably fall. Sicily may then be considered as conquered, and 
Italy will not hold long. Thus, not Sicily only, but Pelopon- 
nesus itself is deeply interested in the event." 

Having, by this representation, sufficiently alarmed the 
LacedsEimonians, he proceeded to inform them how the dan- 
ger might be averted. ** A fleet,** he said, ** you have not equa| 
to that of Athens ; but troops may be sent to Sicily, making 
them work their own passage, in sufiicient numbers to form, 
with the Sibilians, a competent force of regular heavy-armed 
infantry. But what I consider of more importance than any 
troops you can send, is to send a Spartan general to Sicily, to 
establish discipline among the Sicilians, already firm in the 
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cause, and ivhose aaAdrily may Mag over, and miite under 
one command, those ndt disjkKied to obey the Sjnracusans. 

**'Bat it trffl be necestary, in order to encourage the ^jrraeu* 
sans and dktraet the Athenians, to begin hostilities in Greece. 
Nothing can be so eflkacious, and nothing the Athenians so 
much diead, as your occupying and fortifying a post in Atti'> 
*ca. Their country will then no longer be theirs, but yours ; 
no revenue will accrue to them from it ; and whi^t is still 
mote importttit, nothing will equally produce the revolt oiP 
diose distant posaessions whence their principal revenue is 
derived, as the knowledge that they are pressed at home.'' 

Having Aus indicated and advised what would most con^^ 
^tiftute to his country's downfall, Akibiades offered some 
apology for such conduct. *^ I bold that,'' he said, ^* no long- 
er to be my country which is governed by a set of men, who 
have so injinriously driven me from it. Nor oug^t I to be 
considered as exciting war against my coimtiy, but rather as 
endeavouring to restore myself to a country which was once 
mine, and that country to its due government within itself, 
and its just situation among the Grecian republics. I ac* 
coimt him a true patriot, who being unjusdy ezpeUed rests 
not in banishment ; but stiU animated by love of his country', 
does his utmost to return. Upon you, Lacedaemonians, I de- 
pend for the greatest benefits to my country and myself." 

The doqueuce of Akibiades, his advice, and stiU more the 
expectation of advantage from the important information 
which he was able to give, decided the Lacedaemonians, anQ 
it was resolved to assist Syracuse, and renew the war with 
Athens. ^ 

The resolution for waV being taken at Lacedsemon, the bu« 
siness of Sicily first required attention. To command the 
force to be employed there Gylippus was appointed. A man 
better quidified could hardly have been selected. 

The renewal of the war with Athens' might give reason to 
expect some vigour in the Lacedaemonian councils ; but the 
first operations of their arms indicated none. In the spring, 
the force of Lacoaia was assembled and marched against the 
Argive territory. On its arrival at Cleonse, an earthquake, 
a common circumstance in Greece, without doing any con* 
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sidcrable niUcKicf, threw all into constemation ; 8U[>ci^tioii 
Baw in it the anger of the gods ; the army immediately re- 
treated i and the expedition wa^ given up* Such conduct en- 
couraged and invited ihci Argives to revenge. Entering the 
{..acediemonian territory of Thyreatis, they collected plunder 
that sold for about S 24,000, vhich was esteejned a large bo<^ 
t} , and well rewarding the entcrprize. 

The passion of the Athenian people for conquest in Sicily 
had not abated. The application of the generals had met 
with success far beyond their expectation, and all their re- 
quests were granted without delay. Three talents in silver, 
amounting to about S 300,000, and stores of all kinds in abun- 
dance were sent* 

The generals resolved immediately to lay siege to Syra* 
cuse. Nature, art, and a numerous population, concurred to 
render Syracuse a strong city ; and, to reduce a place but of 
moderate strength, we have seen, in the art of attack of that 
age, a con travail at ion always necessary. Here two dtificultiei 
occurred, the extent of the town, and the form of a hill, over 
the skirt of which a suburb extended. The hill sloping to* 
ward the town, was precipitous towards the country^ and the 
suburb from its situation overlookiDg the town, was called 
Epipol^. 

11ie Athenian generals, embarking their whole army, had 
passed undiscovered to a place near Syracuse, called Leon, 
where a body of infantry was hastily debarked^ and marched 
immediately to £ pi poke, less than a mile distant; and, by a 
pass called Euryelus, they mounted the hill unopposed, In-^ 
formation of this surprize being next morning carried to the 
Syracusans who occupied the meadow of the Anapui at the 
distance of three miles, it excited great consternation. Their 
courage, however, did not fail them. With much zeal, but 
in great disorder, all hastened to repel the invaders, A fierce 
conflict ensued, but tumultuous valour was little efficacious 
against steady discipline, and the Syracusans were compelled 
to retreat. 

The Athenians, returning to EpipoUe, applied themselves 
to consiruci a fonat Labdalum among the highest precipices. 



«s a i^tfldetf in iriiich to place their military chest,* and other 
▼ahiaUes. Ttie fart being quickly completed, die army de« 
scended into the- plain, and die work of circiimvallation ^ from 
Epipolse to the sea on each side, to theTrogillian port onthe 
not«h, and t» the great port on the south ; they became, on 
die northern ride, through their superior practice and skill, 
every possible preparation having been made during winter, 
aaiar advanced as to astonish, and gready alarm the Sy- 
racusans. Their generals resolved to venture a batde, 
rather than qniedy permit the prosecution of works which 
threatened die inevitable capture of the city. They accord* 
inf^y led oat their farces^ hot were obliged to retireat widiin 
the walls. 

AH hope of intercepting the contravallation, or preventing 
its completion, was soon given up by the besieged ; and des* 
pondency, and its consequence, discord, began to gain ground 
among them. This became quickly known among the neigh- 
bouring states, and a general disposition to abandon the Sy- 
racosans, and submit to the Athenians followed. This feeling 
spread as far as the Italian cities ; apprehensions arose that 
their refusal to fomish a market might draw on them the ven- 
geance of the conquering commonwealth ; and supplies flow^ 
ed to the Athenian armament from all quarters. Those of 
the Sicilian tribes, also, who had before superciliously rejected 
invitations from the Athenians, now solicited their attiance. 

Meanwhile the Syraeusan multitude, impotent against their 
enemies, vented their discontent against their generab ; and 
Hermocrates and his colleagues were removed from their 
office. At die aame time, suspicions of treachery between 
party and party, the universal bane of the Grecian common- 
weakhs, especially in adverse wcumstances, arose. The • 
common people were far from being equally apprehensive 
with dieir superiors of the consequences of yielding to the 
Athenians ; capitulation became die subject of frequent de- 
bate in the general assembly ; and even messages passed to 
Nicias on the subject.; but the terms proposed were not such 
as that cautious servant of the Adienian people supposed 
would satisfy his greedy masters. Thus nearly was a great 
point carried towards realizing the magnificent visions of the 
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awVi^irf of Akibiades, and m nevij mm lltciMi. 
afvnil hit wiUt vatic conqueror of SyniciiBe aod.^ Sicily;, 
wd so near waa Athena to the greaaeat acquklitim ever y«l 
auide by Grecian armt « 

Q^lippua arrived at Lettcaa with ctif two Laocahmonao 
fnd two Corinthian ahips i intelligence there neafehcd him df 
fhc tituation of Syraouse, to exaggefaledt $imt, he gave. up 
Sicily for loci; and thought be should do jnneh, if he could 
aave the Italian atates of the Peloponneaiaa eonfedency. To 
thia object, therefore, he determined to direct hia effbita* 
Takii^ Pythen,.the Corimhian admiral, with him in his saftall 
afiiadroo, he went first lo Taventum, a Lacedcaaoniaia coIch 
ny, where he was weli received. In sailing along the coast 
to try negociation with other towns, a violent storm inter- 
mpted his course, and after nairowly esci^hig aUpwreck, ha. 
returned to Tarentuin. 

. Some days were neces^ry to refit his shattered gaUeys. 
He then proceeded with Py then to Locri, from wboae paoi^ 
pie, through local interest always adverse to the Atheniamti 
they found aiavouraUe reception, 'fhere they gained the 
first authentic intelligence of the real state of things at Syra- 
cuse. They lean^t, that though the circomvattafeion waa 
really extended from £pipol« to the sea on each side, and eo 
fisff completed that any aoempt upon it without a very superior 
fierce would be rash ; yet over the cragsof Kpipoke it migfat 
be possible to introduce tnK>ps into the ckj^. Leanui^f fiir* 
tfaer that the strait of Messina was unguarded, they proceed* 
ed by sea along the northern coast of Sicily to Hhnera, and 
with the people of tbat.place they succeeded. Gylippua then 
im me diat el y determined to lay up his trkremes in the port of 
Himera, and march across dMi country to Syracuse, with 
such force as he could collect. He engaged the Himernana 
to send with him a thousand heavy and l^ht armed infantry, 
and a hundred borse, and from odiers he engaged so many, 
that bis force aU tog^her was about five thousand nsen. 

During these transactiona in Sicily, the squadron, assem* 
bled at Leucas, sailed for the Italian coast, leaving behind 
Gongylus, one of the Corinthian commanders, who happened 
not to be ready. T his accidental circumstance had 
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important conseqaences. Gong^lus, as soon as his trireme 
was prepared, crossed the gulf, arrived on the Sicilian coast 
before the squadron, and entered the harbour of Syracuse 
unopposed ; for Nicias, thinking success now assured, kept 
litde watch. The airrral of Gongylus was most critical. 
Summons had been issued for a general assembly to meet, 
fer the declared purpose of debating concerning terms of ca*- 
pitulation. Hope, raised by die arrival of the Corinthian ad*- 
miral, gave strength to the party adverse to die surrender ; 
die question of capitulation was postponed ; Gongylus was 
fidlowed to address the people, and the warm assurances he 
gave of speedy and effectual succour, not only from Corindi, 
but from LacedsemoB, turned the popular mind. 

It could not be widiout gross neglect in Nicias, that Gylip- 
pns,ehordy after, ascended EpipoUe unopposed, by the way 
of Euryalus, where the Athenians had first obtained pos- 
session of diat important post. The Syracusan forces actually 
went. out to meet him, and to the astonishm^t of the Athe* 
nian general and army, busied in the works on the south of 
the city, the combined forces made their appearance as if to 
offer batde. Gylippus, however, had the precaution to halt, 
while retreat was still in his power ; he sent forward a herald 
with the proposal, *^ Thai if the Athenians would quit Sicily 
in five days, with their arms and baggage, he was willing to 
make a truce for that purpose." The message was of course 
received with disdain by those who thought themselves on 
the point of becoming conquerors of Syracuse and of Sicily. 
Nicias, however, contmued motionless, and the herald was 
merely ordered to withdraw. Meanwhile the able Gylippus 
had sufficient opportunity to observe, that the Syracusan 
forces were deficient in discipline to a degree beyond what he 
had imagined. 

Having, by this succession of daring, but well concealed 
m^sures at the outset, wholly changed the face of affairs, 
G}lippus prudendy checked the spirit of enterprise, that he 
might give stability to the advantage obtained; Master of 
Epipobe, through his success against Labdalon, he began im^^ 
mediately to carry out works to intersect those of the Athev 
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niana, and they were speedily carried beyond the AUitmau 
Ime. 

Adversity begsn to affect the Athenians. Nicias had scot 
twenty triremea to the Italian coast to intercept the squadron 
from Leucas. They sailed, and the enemy's squadron, con- 
sisttng of twelve triremes, entered the little harbour of Syra* 
cuse. The force thus added, gave the city^ for the presenti 
complete security. It was, therefore, resolved to act upon the 
offensive against the Athenians j and, with this view, it was 
proposed to collect a still greater strength. Ministers were 
sent to Lacedamon and Corinth, and the active Gylippus 
went himself to all the Sicilian cities to excite the lukewarm, 
and win tlie adverse to exert themselves in the cause of Lac«^ 
dsmon and of Syracuse ; which, he contended, was the cause 
of liberty, of justice, and of the general interest of Sicily, 

What opinion the Athenian general now had of his own 
situation we learn from his account, transmitted by Thu^ 
cydides* Writing was beginning to be used for ordinary pur- 
poses. The despatches of generals were mostl) ', or rather 
universally, committed to trusty messengers, who delivered 
them verbally, Thucydides speaks of Nicias as the first ge* 
neral who transmitted hh reports constandy in writing- He 
had observed, says the historian, ** that messengers, in de- 
livering verbally to the sovereign people in assembly the re- 
ports committed to them, generally gave an impression wide 
of the reality/^ From his first appointment, therefore, he had 
used the precaution of frequently sending despatches in wri* 
ting with an exact account of evcr>* transaction, and these 
were always formally read to the assembled people by the 
secretary of the commonwealth. He had now determined, 
in consequence of his ill success in the late battle, to remain 
upon the defensive during the rest of the summer. For this, 
he thought it necessary to apologize very particularly in his 
despatches to Athens. He, therefore, committed them to 
officers whom he selected as most competent to answer any 
quettions that might be put to them ; yet he scrupulously 
protested, that his written despatches only should be coiifiider- 
ed as having his authority. 
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la tfiete he wpreMMed the diaaBtrons sUte of the Athe* 
ttiaii affairs, and conduded thus, *^ I can affirm, that neither 
your genends nor your army have deserved Uame for theit 
conduct in your service here ; but as Sicily is now united 
•gainst us, and reinforcements are expected from Peloponne^ 
8U8, I w3l venture to declare, that it is become absolutely 
necessary for you to determine on one of two measures ; 
either your forces, now here, must be immediately recalled, 
or an additional armament, not inferior in either land or na* 
val force to the former, must be sent hither ; it must be here 
early in the spring, and a large sum of money for its use will 
be indispensable. For myself, I request, that I may be super* 
seded in the commuid, for which ill health disqualifies me.'' 

The Athenians were nOt yet practised enough in misfor- 
tune, to listen to wise advice thwarting a favourite pu;rpose. 
They would not on the remonstrances of Nicias give up their 
^ews of conquest in Sicily ; they would not even allow their 
infirm and deserving general to retire. An additional force 
was immediately voted ; Nieias was required to remain with 
die command m cU^; Menander and £uthydemus, officers 
BOW in Sieily, Demosthenes, who had already so much dis- 
tinguished himself 1^ important services, and Eurymedon, 
"whahad eommanded at Coroyra, at Pylus, and in Sicily, 
were liamed to lead the reinforcement. 

While the Athenians were thus madly intent upon distant 
emwiuest, a more serious attack than they had yet experienced, 
wa» preparing against^their own country. The success of 
GyUppus ; the prospect of assistance from the whole force of 
Si^y ; the evident embarrassment of Athens ; the exhorta* 
tions of C€»ind» ^ and the advice of Alcibiades ; determined 
the Lacedsemonians to recommence hostilities against Athens. 
The war became popular ; and to prosecute hostilities with 
vigour was determined upon with alacrity. It was resolved 
iso GBonry into exeeociony the long meditated purpose of occu- 
plying a post in Attica ; and, in pursuance of the advice o£ 
AlctUades, Decelea was the place chosen. 

In the beginning of the next spring, at a very early season 
for military operations, the Lacedsmonians with their allies, 
under Agis,Aon of Archidamus, entered Attica; sThd, after 
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extending their ravages over the plain which had been aban- 
doned to them, applied themfedves to fortify Deceka, a 
town in sight of Athens, and well situated for commanding 
the richest part of Attica. 

Meantime Gylippus was using his wonted acdvity and 
skill against the infirm and desponding Nicias. From the 
several Sicilian cities he had ccAected a considerable force, 
with which, about the time that Demosthenes sailed from 
Athens, he entered Syracuse. The Athenians kept their 
land force within their fortifications, which he thought himself 
not strong enough to attack, unless he could divide their 
strength. He proposed therefore another measure, which to 
some might appear still bolder ; he would man the ships and 
attack the enemy's fleet. The reputation of the Athenians 
for naval superiority was so established by their various sue* 
cesses against the Peloponnesians in the beginning of the war, 
that the Syracusana were startled at the first idea of engaging 
them at sea. But the influence of Hermocrates powerfully 
seconded the authority of Gylippus. Together, they ei^* 
couraged the Syracusans, by representing to them that nothing 
so daunted an enterprizing people, as daring and unexpected 
attacks upon them. ** The Athenians themselves," they 
added, ^had not always been a sea-faring people ; the ii^ 
vading Persians had first forced them to bc^me such." Re- 
cent good fortune had prepared the Syracusans for epcourage* 
ment. Having already, under the conduct of Gylippus, sue* 
ceeded so much beyond their hopes, they were disposed now 
to proceed in their career. Accordingly, they submitted 
themselves to his direction ; thirty^ve triremes, fit for ser- 
vice, lay in the great port, and forty*five in the litde port; 
all were manned by night, while Gylippus led tiie whole 
force of infantry toward the Athenian forts at Plemm3^um. 

At day break, the stir in the Syracusan fleet became visi- 
ble to the Athenians, who hastily manned six^ triremes. 
Gylippus, meanwhile, hastening his march, carried the largest 
of the three forts by assault, upon which the other two were 
immediately abandoned by their garrisons. By this time the 
fleets were engaged. Within the great pott, tiie Syracusans had 
4it first the advantage ; but their larger division was defeated. 
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wsd then tbe conquering AtheniaiM, hasteniiig to the relief of 
their pressed ships, quickly compelled the other division of 
the Syracusan fleet to flyl Eleven Syracusan ships were 
sunk ; the crews of three were made prisoners ; those of the 
others mosdy perished. Three Athenian ships were des- 
troyed. The Athenians erected a trophy for their naval vic- 
tory ; die Syracusans erected three trophies for the three 
forts taken. 

More important tokens of success, however, than any tro- 
phies, remained to the Syracusans. The killed and prisoners 
in the forts, notwithstanding the numbers that fled, were 
many ; the military chest ; all the most valuable effects of 
the principal officers ; large magazines of provisions ; most 
of the stores of both army and fleet ; masts for forty triremes, 
and three complete triremes laid up ashore were taken. Not- 
withstanding, therefore, their naval victory, the consequences 
of the late complex action was very seriously disadvan- 
tageous to the Athenians. Alarm and despondency began 
* to pervade the armament. 

Meantime the conduct of the Sjo-acusans, under the aUe 
direction of Gylippus and Hennocrates, was all energy. Not- 
withstanding their late naval defeat, they resolved not t* 
give up their purpose of disputing with the Athenians, the 
command of the sea. Accordingly, to secure their stadon in 
the great port, whence they might best annoy the Athenian 
fleet, they formed before it a kind of rampart of piles. To 
prevent the compktion of this, and to destroy what was al« 
ready done, became an important object for the Athenians* 
A party, in boats, fastened ropes about the piles ; divers went 
down and sawed them at the bottom ; and thus most of them 
were hauled up, or broken. The Syracusans continued to 
drive piles ; and some in such a manner, that not appearing 
above water, they were very dangerous to die Athenian 
boats, yet divers were found for large rewards to saw and 
fasten ropes even to these, so that the labour of the enemy 
was continually to be renewed ; and as the present view of 
the Athenian general was defence, and to gain time for the 
arrival of the reinforcement which he expected, his purpose 
I in a great degree accomplished. 
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While the Athenian affkirs were thus waning in Sicily; 
Athena itself began to feel severely the consequence of hav* 
ing a Peloponnesiati garrison established in the heart of its 
territory- In the former invasions, a considerable part of the 
harvest had been consumed or carried off, and the viueyard«, 
orchards and olive plantations, hadbeeu destroyed or greatly 
damaged. The injur^^ however, had not extended over 
the whole country- The Lacedemonian army, for want of 
magazines^ could not stay long, and when it was gone, the 
herds and ilocks returned to their pastures, and the owners 
of the lands might make any use of them that the interval 
till the next summer would admit. The garrison of Decc- 
lea kept the whole country and the city itself in constant 
alarm. Its very wants compelled exertion ; for the troop, 
little supplied by their cities, subsisted chiefly by plunder ; 
and the assistance, which they received occasionally from 
home, was less in money or stores, than in reinforcements to 
^sist in rapine. The Spartan king Agis, who had led the 
expedition and superintt:ndcd the construction of the works, 
r::maiued after the departure of the rest of the army, as go- 
vernor of the garrison, and assiduously and ably directed its 
measures. Not only all produce and revenue from the lands 
e£ Attica, with all the herds and Bocks which they had maia* 
tained, were lost to the Athenians ; but more than twenty 
thousand slaves deserted^ the greater part of whom were mc* 
chanics and manufacturers. The Athenian cavalry were t« 
little purpose employed in the endeavour to check the ravage 
and desertion. Many of the horses, the art of shoeing that 
animal being yet unknown, were lamed by unremitted service 
on rough and rocky ground ; some were disabled by wounds, 
aad the rest soon worn down, 

Among the inconveniences ensuing from the establish- 
ment of the enemy in Decelea one is mentioned, which 
marks, to a surprizing degree, the imperfection of ancient na- 
vigation. The large and fruitful island of Eutxea was, at 
all times, the principal resource of the Athenians for sup- 
plying the deficiencies of the scanty and arid soil of Attica, 
The produce was mostly brought to the port of Oropus, and 
thence conveyed, by land, along a hilly road of about forty- 
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four miks, to Athens. The nearest, and almost the onfy 
^racticabl^foad for heavy burdens, passed through Decelea. 
The occupying of that post by the enemy, therefore, made 
it necessary to carry every thing by sea. With the tidvanta- 
ges of modem navigation this would be incomparably die 
preferable method ; but Thucydides assures us, that in that 
age the expense of the transport all the way by sea, far ex- 
ceeded that of the old practice. He also observes, ^ that, 
instead of a commonwealth, Athens was reduced to the con- 
dition of a garrison. ^Vithout a territory, it depended upon 
supplies by sea for subsistence. The whole people were 
harrassed with military duty so incessant, as to admit of litde 
other employment. During the day they mounted guard by 
reliefs ; but for the night none were at any time excused, and 
this continued throughout all seasons during the remainder 
of the war. 

Pressed by every inconvenience of a siege at home— -such 
continued to be the zeal of the Athenian people for foreign 
conquest^— such die ardor with which they iqsisted on the 
prosecution of the siege of Syracuse, a city scarcely inferior 
to Athens in size or population, that unless seen, says the 
hiBtorian, nobody would believe it. The expectation of all 
Greece was strangely disappointed, and the opinion generally 
entertained, both of the power an& of the perseverance of 
Athens, proved imfounded. The pressure of new evils served 
but tf> bring. forward new resources. All revenue from At- 
tica, public and private, ceasing, it was necessary to look 
abroad for supplies. A total change was made in the coUec* 
tion of revenue from the subject states ; the ancient tribute 
was abolished ; and instead of it, a tax was imposed resem<^ 
bling the modem customs, being a twentieth of the value of 
all imports and exports. This, though light in comparison 
with modem taxes, was the heaviest tax, as** far as we leam 
from history, at that time known in the world. 

While the Adienians were suffering from the Peloponne- 
sians established in Decelea, a cruel stroke fell upon their 
neighbouring enemies of Boeotia. Thirteen hundred ar- 
med Thracians hired for the Sicilian expedition, did not 
arrive till after the fleet, i^der Demosthenes, was gone. 
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Means to forward them were not ready, and their pay was 
burdensome, being an Attic drachma, about eighteen cents 
a head, daily. It was resolved^ therefore, to send them home ; 
but, by the way, to make use of them against the enemies 
of the commonwealth as opportunity might offer. Tht- com- 
mand was committed to Dietrephes an Athenian ; who, pas- 
sing through" the Euripus, debarked his barbariaiis on the 
hostile shore of the Tanagrsean territory. Having collected 
fiome booty, he hastened to deposit it in the neighbouring 
friendly town of Chalcis in Eubtca, and in the evening again 
crossed the Euripus for farther plunder. During the night 
he directed his march toward Mycalessus^ a large and popu- 
lous Bceotian town in perfect amity with Thebes, and at such 
a distance from the Attic border, and from the sea, that the 
inhabitants, unaccustomed to fear surprizes, spared them- 
selves the expense and fatigue of maintaining fortifications, 
and keeping a regular watch* Dietrephes hatted toward mid- 
night, and recommcDccd his maixh so as to reach Mycales- 
sua, only two miles off, about day-break* Finding a gate 
open and unguarded, his barbarians rushed instantly to pil^ 
lage ; and massacred as they went, sparing neither sex nor 
age J for the Thracians, like most barbarians, are commonly 
bloody-minded in success* There was a very large school 
in which the boys were just ^sembled, when the Thrarians 
broke in and put every one to death » Destruction so unex- 
pected and so complete, scarcely ever fell upon any town. 

News of this scene of bloodshed being quickly carried to 
Thebes, a body of forces instantly marched, too late to give 
relief to the Mycalessians, but in time to overtake the 
Thraciaos* Those barbarians, who in courage were inferior 
to none, repulsed the Theban cavalry. They were, however, 
compelled to abandon all their booty, and when they arrived 
on the beach, in the confusion of embarkation, they suffered 
greatly* About two hundred and fifty of them were killed. 

Meanwhile Demosthenes, having joined Charicles, was 
meditating measures for revenging on Laccdaemon the 
evils suffered by Athens from the garrison of Decelea. 
Upon the Epidaurian coast he made a descent, and collected 
some booty- Proceeding to the Laconian coast, he de- 
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barked again opposite Cythera. The first business was plun*- 
der, as far as it could be conveniendy extended^ A neck 
of bnd was then occupied on which to erect a fort. It 
was pressed, that this should be, on the eastern side of the 
country^ like Pylus on the western, a place of refuge for run- 
away Helots, or any others who might be disposed to live by 
rapine otk the Laconian. lands. Matters being so far setded, 
Demosthenes proceeded on his voyage. 

Arriving at Corcyra^ he added his personal influence to 
the public authority for collecting reinforcements among the 
allies of Athens in western Greece. Naupactus, Cephallenia, 
. Jacynthus, Alyzia, Anactorium, contributed to strengthen die 
armament* At Anactorium he found £urymedon collecting 
provisions for Sicily, and from him he learnt the unwelcome 
news, that Plemmyrium was in the hands of the enemy. 

Demosthenes and Eurymedon having prepared every thing 
for the prosecution of their voyage, crossed the Ionian gulf 
to the Japygian promontory. There they stopped to renew 
the ancient alliance of Athens with Artas, a powerful chief of 
the Japygian barbarians,. through whom they obtained a small 
reii^prcement of dartmen of the M essapian tribe. Proceed- 
ing to Thurium, they found a revolution had taken place there 
favourable to their cause ; the party friendly to Athens were 
in possession of the govemmeojt, and those of their opponents 
who had escaped with li£e were in banishment. After making 
arrangements advantageous for the Athenian interest, and 
obtaining a reinforcement of a thousand m^n, they proceeded 
to the Rhegian port of Petra. 

* As soon as the Athenian fleet, under Demosthenes, had 
clearly qmtted the Grecian coast, the Corinthian admiral, 
Polyanthes, resolved upon the bold measure of offering batde, 
though with inferior numbers, to the Athenian squadron at 
Naupactus. He chose his place for the purpose judiciously. 
Experience had led the Corinthians to improve the con- 
struction of their galleys, by strengthening the bows with an 
addition of timber and metal, which might enable them to re- 
sist the destructive shock of the enemy's beak. After a short 
contest, th^e Corinthian ships were sunk, but seven Athenian 
were disabled, through the superior strength of the Corin- 
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thimi bows. The Corinthians retired ; but the Athenians 
were not in condition for effectual pursuit* The Corinthians^ 
therefore, erected a trophy, thinking it much not to have been 
more decisively defeated. The Athenians, on the contra- 
ry, though they remained masters of the wreck, the common 
criterion of victory, would erect no trophy, dejected as by a 
defeat, because with superior numbers they had not been 
more completely vietorioos. 

During these trsuisactions, the natural consequences of re- 
covered prosperity attended the negociations which Gylippus 
and Hemiocrates were prosecuting in Sicily, Of the Grecian 
cities, none remained attached to Athens ; Agrigentum alone 
persevered ^in neutrality. 

Intelligence arriving of the formidable reinforcement coming 
from Athens, Gylippus and Hermocrates determined to use 
the opportunity yet remaining for attempting a decisive blow 
against the dispirited armament of Nicias. They, like the 
Corinthians, had learned from experience the deficiencies nf 
their triremes, and they adopted nearly the same plan of im* 
provementr The Syracusans prepared with new confidence 
for action- All being ready before the fleet moved, Gylippus 
drew out the land forces. They engaged the whole atten- 
tion of die commanders with a false attack. This feint taking 
full effect, the fleet, consisting of eighty triremes, advanced 
towards the Athenian naval station. The Athenians, in alarm 
and confusion, hastily manned seventy-five triremes, and met 
them. The contest was long ; two Athenian triremes were 
sunk, but the fleets parted without any great advantage gain- 
ed on either side. 

Next day the Syracusans did not move^ But no encou- 
ragement arose hence to the Atheniana* They felt that they 
had lost the superioriiy by sea as well as by land, and they 
concluded that the enemy would not long rest satisfied with 
the progress already made. Nicias, therefore, directed his 
principal attention to the security of his fleet. He had al- 
i^ady formed a stockade in the water for the defence of his 
naval station. In front of Uiis, he now moored large mer- 
chant ships. In these were placed machines bearing instru- 
ments of vast weight, called dolphins, ao suspended over the 
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sen tbit tli«7'might be.drc^ped on any vewel pasting near, 
and with such violence as to smk it. 

The Syxaciisans did not disappoint the e^qiectatioa of the 
Athenian general. The very neact morning their land and 
sea forces moved at once towards his camp and naval station ; 
but the serious attack as befbre was on the fleet. A Corinthian 
fleet, when going to seek an enemy, took three day's provji- 
sion aboard. But when inmiecUate aiction was esqiectedf as 
on the present occasion, the general practice was tp leave 
every thing but their arms in their naval camp ; not encum- 
bering themselves on shipboard with a single meal. Toward 
nud^day, in. pursuance of the advice of Aristpn, the Syra- 
cusaos retreated, but in perfect order, toward their naval sta- 
tion. The Athenians, fatigued with unavailing .contest, did 
not pursue. The Sjnracusans, on reaching the shore, found a 
market of eatsdbles provided. The magistraies^ in conse- 
qdence of notice from the naval commanders^ had compelled 
all persons in the city to send whatever provisions they had 
ready, and the crews debarking^ took hasty refreshment. 

Meanwhile the Athenians retreating to their naval canm», 
iiad dispersed, expecting no interruption of leisure for their 
meal ; when suddenly they perceived the Syracusan fleet ap- 
pipoaching again in order of battle. With much tumult, and 
mostly without refreshment, they hastened aboard, and the 
action was renewed. But it was no longer. equally main- 
tained as befi»e. The strengthened bows of tiiie Syracusan 
g/SiejB damaged several of the Athenian ; the numerous 
dartmen on the Syracusan decks plied their weapons effica- 
ciously ; and practice had pven the Syracusan leaders a new 
mode of annoying an enemy. Dartmen, in boats, venturing 
under the quarters, and even under the lateral galleries of 
die Athenian gaHeys^ gave mcH-e annoyance to their seamen 
than even the dartmen on the decks. Seven Athenian ships 
b^ing sunk, several odiers much damaged, the whole fleet 
sought the shelter of their floating fortresses. So far the 
Syracusant pursued, and three of their ships, elate with 
success, pushed within them, but two were sunk, and die 
other was taken with her whole crew. The rest retired 
satbfied with the success of the day, and confiimed in opi- 
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nion that they were now superior by &ea, as well as by land, 
to that enemy from whom they had so lately apprehended 
subjogation. It was, therefore, unanimously resolved at the 
earlitst opportunity to renew the attRck on both elements. 

In the short and critical interval between the resoluaon ta- 
ken and the proposed execution^ Demosthenes and Euryme- 
don arrived with a fleet of seventy-three triremes, and aland 
force of nearly twenty thousand men. Alamn and astonish- 
meQt now returned with double force upon the Syracusans. 
They had been assured that Attica itself was in the possession 
of an enemy s and it appeared an unaccountable paradox, that, 
so pressed at home, the Athenians should send out such a 
force to make foreign conquest^ a force in all points equal to 
that which Nicias had first led to Sicily, The power of 
Athens thus appeared stupendous ; its resources beyond cal- 
culation I and their own danger consequently endless. 

Demosthenes having landed his forces, viewed his grouud 
and judiciously decided on the measures proper to be taken. 
In his younger days he had been enterprizing even to rash- 
ness. Now, in mature age, neither the hope of profit, nor 
the prospect of fame, nor the fear of a tyrannical multitude, 
could move him from what hu thought the welfare of his 
country required. The safety of the Sicilian army was not 
to be staked against any hope of conquest ; the gain would 
be a precarious advantage to the commonwealth ; the loss al- 
most cerfeiin ruin. His first resolution, therefore, was to avoid 
the error of Nicias, losing opportunity by delay ; his next, to 
fix upon some one undertaking, in which success might be in 
some degree decisive, and failure not fatal ; and filially, he 
determined J that should such a first attempt be defeated, it 
would be improper to risk farther so large a portion of the 
strength of the commonweaUh ; and whatever indignation he 
might incur from the Athenian people^ he would lead the ar- 
mament home. 

The Athenian force was clearly superior in the field. The 
priiii:lpal obstacles to the progress of the siege were the ene- 
my*5 counterwork intersecting the line of the contravallation, 
and tht'ir possession of Epipolje. Demosthenes observed that 
the couute^\^ ork was only a single wall without defence be* 
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hind, 60 that poesession of Epipols would give him posses^ 
sion of the'^counterwork. He therefore judged that the as- 
sauU of Epipbke would be the best criterion ; its success, or 
its failure, would determine whether the siege of Syracuse 
should be vigorously prosecuted or abandoned without delay. 
This assault was therefore resolved upon. 

To attack otherwise than by surprise, so great a force, in 
a post so strong by nature and by art, was deemed unadvisa- 
ble. Night was therefore chosen for the purpose ; the army 
moved about midnight. They passed the first Syracusan 
post unperceived. Surprizing then a small outwork, they 
put part of the guard to the sword ; but the greater part es- 
caping, alarmed the camps in Epipols. All was quickly in 
motion to oppose the assailants ; but the Athenian van, led 
by Demosthenes, repulsed the first troops they met, and con- 
tinued mounting the hill ; while those who followed demol- 
ished the fort. Attacks were renewed by Gylippus, but 
still unsuccessfully ; the Athenians pushed forward ; but in 
confidence now of success, they grew more careless of their 
order. In this state the Boeotians who were among the allies 
of Syracuse met and checked them. Amcmg a large body of 
men confined within a narrow space on rough ground and by 
night, confusion once arising spread rapidly. To communi- 
cate commands was difficult; and though the moon shone 
bright, yet whm established arrangements were once dis- 
turbed, it was no longer easy to distinguish friends from foes. 
The repulsed Athenians meeting those yet advancing, were 
received with pointed spears. This occasioned frequent and 
clamorous passing of the word, which thus became known to 
the enemy, and of course useless or even prejudicial to them- 
selves. But beyond all things, the song or shout of batde, 
which the Greeks always used in the moment previous to at- 
tack, increased the confusion ; for that of the aUies of Athens 
being the same with the Syracusan, alarmed the Athenians 
wherever they heard it ; and as disorder extended, the troops 
of the Athenian army in several parts fought one another. 
At length all took to flight. The only road for retreat was 
narrow ; the fugitives were numerous ; and, hastening to 
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avoid llio iMrmiers' swwrdt, many pendied b7 ftDIng d^ 
precifMces. 

The mamw was a dajr of tyomiiig to the AtheniaaB^jM 
of tri«iiiqih to die Sjncoaans. 

Every cifcumstaiice appeared noar to recpiire that die 
Adienian generak should quickly enter upon sobm new phn. 
The amaame&t was sickly, and die hope of soon ledodag 
Syracuse, or indeed of at all reducing it, seemed fnislrated. 
Demosdienes, therefore, urged his opinion, before given, dint 
die experiment having been made^ »d having fidled, all poiw 
pose of conquest in Sicily should be at once ahandooed, 
and die armament conducted home. Nicias positively rcfn* 
sed to concur in this arrangement. ^ The temper of die 
Adienian people," he said, ^ is well known to me i warm in 
expecudon and jealous of their audiority, they would faig^ 
ly resent a measure^ so dasappointmg to dietr hopes, unnu* 
thorised by their decree. Our conduct, then, let it be recol* 
lected, must be submitted to the judgment, and onr fiite 
must be decided by the vote, not of those who have seen and 
who know what we know, but of those who will be persuad- 
ed of any diing by any eloquent accuser. Even of diose now 
under our command ; of diose now loudest in complaint of 
the evils they are suffering ; some, nay many, will unsay their 
assertions, blame die abandonment of the expedition ; impute 
corrupdon to dieir generals, and perhaps become our ajccu- 
sers, or at least join in die vote for our condemnation. I,diere« 
fore, if I am brought to the alternative, will not risk a shamo- 
f ttl death fiom the injustice of my fellow citizens, to avoid an 
honourable death from die valour of the enemy. But I think 
we are not yet so straitened. HI as the face of our afiurs 
appears, I well know the condition of the Sjriacusans is worse. 
In some points they are under great difficulties, in others re- 
duced to absolute inability. They are ruined by dieir ex- 
pences. Their fleet therefore they cannot long maintain ; 
and, on the least figure of payment, their auxiliaries will 
abandon them. We are under no equal difficulty; and, on 
these contiderations, I hold it utterly improper to give up 
the cnterprize." 
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Such :W«ve the seBtunents of Niciai, dtLnftxtdin the icoutn 
cU of war. But beaide his extreme horror of the prospect of 
livjftg. under the 'Athenian democracy with credit so impair- 
ed, (as it must have been by relinquisfaiiig the enterpriae,) he 
dhad reasQua for his pevseTerance which he did not communi- 
cate* There were among the Syracusaos some who wished 
well to the Athenian arms, llxese oommunicated secretly 
with Nicias i they informed him accurately of the state at 
things in the city ; they, urged him to persevere in the siege, 
and diey.encouniged kdm to hope, that the very distress of 
the en^myt with little , exertion on hia pwt, would enable him 
still to return home conqueror of Syracuse. 

Unexpected success had now prepared the Syracusans for 
any. exertion. Gylippus was succcAsfiil in a journey which 
he undertook into th^Sicilian country. Besides coUc^cting a 
considerable force among the barbarians, he was joined by a 
body of Peloponnesians, who^ to avoid the Athenian flecEt, 
had made the ooaat of Africa, and thence crossed to SelinuSi 
and he led the whole without o|qpoaition into Syracuse. 

Meanwhile the Athenian armament, dispirited by disap- 
pointment, was also weakened daily by sickness. JntelG* 
genae that Gylippus had introduced a powerful reinforce- 
ment wt&in the Syracusan lines, excited new apprehension. 
, Niciaa at length was persuaded to give the sanction of his, 
consent to the retreat oJF the armament. Orders were given 
with cautious privacy for the fleet and arasy to prepare for 
quitting their station. All was accordingly ready when the 
full moon was suddenly eclipsed. None had then s^ioice to 
foresee the regular return of that phenomenon ; few could 
be persuaded that the .cause was in the order <tf nature. It 
stmck the amuunent with tenror, as a portent boding ill to 
iheir purpose ; application w|0 made to the generals, de- 
precating the intended march ; the augurs and soothsayers 
declared, that to bring the heavenly powers again to a friend- 
ly aaj>ect, required a delay of thrice nine days, and Nicias, 
more superstitious than the rest, affirmed, tha»K till that period 
was completed, he would not even consult about removal. 

There seems to have been nothing in this omen to per- 
suade the Athenians more than the Syracusans that the ill 
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boding regarding them. But omens of undecided im}}or^ 
such is the nature of superstitious fear, commonly were 
taken as unfavourable by those in adverse circumstances. On 
the other hand, the knowledge that the Athenians held them- 
selves to be the objects of the portended divine dispkasurv, 
sufficed for the Syracusans to derive encouragement from the 
portent* They were confident of superiority by land ; they 
considered the intention of secret retreat as a proof of fear 
to stand a battle. They resolved^ therefore, not to allow the 
enemy to establish themselves any where in Sicily, but to at- 
tack them by sea and land in their present situation, and by 
their total destruction to deter future invasions. 

This grand attack was resolved upon. Accordingly, seven* 
ty-six triremes moved from the naval station, and the whole 
land force advanced towards the Athenian lines. The Athe- 
nians^ superior by ten triremes, met their fleet* £ur}'medoii| 
who commanded the right, stretched away with a view to 
surround the left of the enemy* The centre, spreading to 
obviate the danger of too great an interval between the divi- 
sions, weakened itself by making the intervals too great be- 
tween ship and ship. In this state it was attacked by the 
enemy in close order, and presently defeated. The Syracu- 

' sans, then directing their principal effort against the division 
of Eurymedon, now cut off from the rest of the fleet, took, 
destroyed^ or drove aground every ship^ and Eurj^medon 
himself was killed. The left wing, thus wholly without sup- 
port, fled, pursued to the shore. The land forces were now 
called into action, on the one side to capture, and on the other 
to defend the stranded vessels. The Athenians finally pre- 
vailed, and they saved most of them. The Syracusans^ how- 
ever, took eighteen, and of these the whole crews perished. 

' The Syracusan fleet then retired, and each party erected its 
trophy ; the Syracusan a for their naval victory, the Atheni- 
ans for their success by land. 

But the event of the naval action was a disaster so mo- 
mentous, and so little balanced by the better fortune of the 
land forces, that the deepest dejection pervaded the Atheni- 
an armament. On the other hand, the Syracusans began to 
consider themselves no longer as struggling in the almost 
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kopdess defence of erer^. thing dear to them. They looked 
forward to success that might entitle them to the high ap- 
peHation of vanquishers of Athens. Accordingly they ap- 
plied themselves immediately to blockade the port ; desiring 
now to prevent the departute of that force from which they 
had expected the worst evils of subjugation ; and proposing 
no less than to destroy, or reduce to the dreadful condition of 
prisoners at discretion, the whole of that formidable fleet and 
army. 

, Meanwhile, not dejection only; but the most urgent of 
wants pressed the Athenians. In consequence of the reso* 
lution taken to raise the siege (no suspicion being entertain* 
ed that the enemy could prevent their departure by sea) they 
had forbidden far^r supplies of provisions from Catana. 
Naval superiority lost, the means of intercourse with Catana 
were gone, and thus the desire to depart was enforced, as 
die means of effecting it were rendered precarious. A couQ* 
«il of war was called to consider of these untoward circum- 
atances. The result of the deliberation was a resolution to 
withdraw the whole armament by sea. This being deter- 
mined on, the subordinate resolution to use all possible 
means for streng^ening the fleet followed i and with this 
view they agreed to abandon immediately their extensive line 
of contravaHation, and reduce their works to a single fort, 
near the naval station^ l^^ge enough only to contain the bag- 
gage and side, with a competent garrison. The lightness of 
the vessels, a quality necessary to swift rowing, and in open 
sea pf inestimable value, would be of litde avail within the 
harbour of Syracuse. On the contrary, to be able to main- 
tain a stationary fight, as between infantry ashore, was deem- 
ed a matter of principal importance. It was finally resolved, 
diat every man capable of bearing arms, beyond the neces- 
sary garrison of the fort, should be taken aboard ; that nu- 
merous bowmen, with the ablest dartmen, should be station- 
ed on the decks ; and that, on the prows, grappling irons 
should be fixed which might at once obviate the shock of the 
enemy's stronger bows, and, preventing their retreart, give 
opportunity to their own numerous heavy-armed soldiers to 
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act. Pursuant to these resoludons, about a hundred and teft 
triremes were equipped and manned. 

The bustle of preparation in the Athenian fleet was ob- 
served by the Syracusans, and intelligence reached them o 
the grappling irons with which the Athenian prows were to be 
armed. Gylippus aind Hermocrates, though they could not 
equip eighty triremes, nevertheless determined to pursue the 
contest for naval superiority. Against the new mode of ac- 
tion proposed by the Athenians, they thought it necessary to 
prepare ; but for this it was held sufficient to cover the fore- 
castles of their triremes with bull-hides, on which the grapr 
pling irons would not readily take a firm hold. 

While the animation of the Syracusans and their confede- 
rates seconded the spirit of their leaders, a general dejection 
prevailed among the Athenians. The discouragement arising 
from the late naval defeats was proportioned to the former 
confidence in the opinion of their decided superiority. Dut 
as the spirits of those under his command sunk, the anima- 
tion, and, indeed, the whole character of Nicias seemed to 
rise. His behaviour on the occasion was truly great. Litde 
ambitious, when favoured by fortime ; rather deficient in ex- 
ertion, and sometimes culpably remiss in his command ; his 
"activity and animation increased as evils pressed and dangers 
threatened. None was now so warm in endeavours to re- 
vive the drooping courage of the soldiers and seamen. When 
all was ready for the proposed attempt, he went around the 
whole armament, and exhorted every one by his own glory, 
and by that inherited from his ancestors, to exert himself 
in the approaching battle. Leading then the whole to the 
shore, he there committed them to Demosthenes, Menan- 
der, and Euthydemus, under whose ■ orders they embarked, 
and moved immediately to the harbour's mouth to force their 
way out. 

The enemy, who carefully watched their moti<His, quickly 
made towards them under the Corinthian Pj^en, and Sica- 
nus and Agatharchus, Syracusans. With the first shock, the 
Athenians made themselves masters of the vessek that block- 
aded the mouth of the port, and were hastening to unmoor 
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idiem and dear the passage, when the Syracuaans approached, 
and a most obstinate battle ensued. ^ 

Meanwhile, the Athenian army stgod on the shore, ob- 
serving, with the most anxious attention, what passed at so 
short a distance that they could see and hear almost every 
thing. When, therefore, after a long contest, the advantage 
of the Syracusans became decisive, and the whole Athenian 
fleet fled and was pursued, grief, indignation, and dismay 
rose to the highest pitch. 

The dejection that pervaded the defeated armament was 
so extreme, and the danger impendmg so urgent, that the 
sacred dues of the dead were totally neglected » no herald 
was sent to request the restitution of their bodies ; no care 
was taken about their burial, but every thought was absorbed 
in the evils that pressed, and the perils that threatened, the 
living. Amid die general despair, however, Demosthenes 
did not lose his usual energy of mind. Going to Nicias, he 
proposed what might still have saved the greater part of the 
forces. Sixty triremes remained to the Athenians ; those of 
the enemy, though victorious, were reduced to fifty. H^ 
thought it therefore very possible still to force a passage out 
to sea, if, embarking that very night, they nuule the attempt 
at day»break. Nicias approved, but the crews absolutely re-- 
fused. They said that ^^they would go any where by land, 
and fight their way, if necessary ; but by sea, the experience 
of the past sufficiendy proved diat they could expect nothing 
but destruction." The execudon of this salutary measure was 
dius prevented. 

Gylippus and the Syracusan chiefs became more than ever 
desirous to prevent the departure of the enemy. Gylippus 
hoped, indeed, to conquer Athens itself, in Sicily. The opin- 
ion was general, in Syracuse, that the Athenians would now 
think only of retreat by land ; and it was supposed they would 
move that very night. But the Syracusan people, wearied 
with die labour of the day, and exhilirated with its success, 
were more eager to enjoy the leisure which they had so well 
earned, than scdicitous about any future events. Hermo* 
eratea knew his fellow citizens and mankind too well to at^ 
tempt, in such circumstances, to force their inclinadon ; but his 
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fruitful gefttus provided still a resource for the Bttainment of 
his purpose. In the e^ening'some persons, under his direc* 
tion, went on horseback to the Athenian camp, and approach- 
ing near enough to be heard^ when they could not be distinct«< 
ly seen, pretended they were of the pctrty which bad been 
accustomed to communicate with Nicias. Obtainiftg credit 
so far, they charged those whom they had engaged in con«» 
versation, to go and tell the general ^^ that the pataes were aU 
ready occupied by the Syracusans, and that he would there** 
fore do well not to move that night." The fatal bait was 
taken, and the next day was spent by the Athenians in varU 
ous preparatiqfis for the marth. 

But Gylippus and Hermocrates, though they had yielded 
at the moment to the wishes of their people, found meaait, 
before the morrow ended, to engage diem in dieir own views:. 
Their victorious fleet went to the Athenian naval station ( 
and no opposition being attempted, they carried off or burnt 
on the spot, every ship. The army, at the same time^ march* 
ed out under the conduct of Gvylippus, and occupied all the 
principal passes around the Adienian camp. 

On the next day, every thing being prepared^ order* wect 
issued by the Athenian generals for marching. Upon tint 
occasion every horror presented itself that the human body 
can suffer, or the human mind conceive,. No alight diatrest 
arose from the reflection, that instead of fulfilling the lof^ 
hopes of their enterprise, the whole of so powerful a fleet 
was destroyed ; that through their failure, ruin tlufeatened 
their country ; and that, instead of returning conqueron of 
Sicily, an ignominious flight was their only and almost hope- 
less resource to avoiding slavery or death* But in the cirw 
cumstances of that flight, many dreadful oonsidenidon8,many 
lamentable objects presented themselves, and came home to 
the feelings of eveiy individual. The de^d lay yet unburied, 
and the recollection, or in many instances the sight, of a reh^ 
tion or a friend, so neglected, struck not only with grief but 
with horror. Yet the voices and the actions of the many lir- 
ing, whom wounds or sickness rendered unable to nuodb, 
their complaints, their expostulations, dieir pnqrerB, their 
embraces, and the painful, yet fruitless endeavours of some 
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to follow their ineuds^ were still more distressing than the 
compunction which arose from the neglect, impious as it was 
deemed, of the sdU and silent dead. Mutual reproach then, 
and self-reproach f (Mr that share which any one had had in in* 
ducing or enhancing public calami^, whether by promotmg 
the enterprise or by obstructing .the retreat, aggravated the 
bitterness of calami^. Such was the accumulated weight of 
misery, that it threw die whole multitude into tears ; and, 
absorbing the apprehension of farther^ danger, took away 
almost the denre or power of moving. 
. At length the march commenced : it resembled that of a 
whole city flying from a besieging army. The numbers, in- 
duding attendants, were not less than forty thousand. At- 
tendants, however, were of little importance ; mosdy slaves, 
tfaey deserted openly ; and on the instant of the army's mov- 
ing, the greater part of them disappeared. Thus, even the 
cavaky and the heavy-armed infismtry were reduced to carry 
their own provisions and necessaries ; some being without 
attendants, some mistrusting those who remained with them { 
smd the small portion of provisions they possessed demanded 
every cue, since it was fur from being equal to their proba- 
ble wants* 

Amid the extreme dejection and anguish pervading the 
armament, Nicias wonderfully supported the dignity of his 
character and situation. Individu^y, the distress, of the ex- 
isting circumstmces appeared not to affect him, his only 
anxiety seemed to be to relieve that of others, and to diffuse 
encourageasent amwg all. The speech, either made by him, 
or for him by Thucydides, is higUy interesting, as it marks 
tiie opinion entertained of the divine providence by a man of 
extensive information and experience, just, and religiously 
disposed, but never taught to considet* this life as a state of 
prcrilMitisa, cur to expect, in futurity, the reward of good, and 
the punishment of evil deeds. Nicias, exerting hb voice to 
tile utaiost, desired the troops to advert to his own cases 
^^ I," he amd, ^ am in body very £sr from being the strongest 
aniong you. In the blessiiq^s of high fortune I was once in- 
ferior to none; but now I must bear every present evil, I 
have to apprehend evciy threatened danger, in common with 
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the lowest under my command. Such is my lot, who have 
' always been regular and zealous in every duty, to die gods, 
and not only, as far as depended simply on myself, scrupu- 
lously just, but liberally charitable among men. Hence I 
have hope and confidence that our fortune will change for 
the better. The affliction we now suffer is surely beyond 
our desert ; the enemy have already been sufficiently fortu- 
nate ; and if our enterprize against this country has oAended 
any of the gods, it cannot be but our present evils are ade- 
quate punishment. For we are not the first who have drawn 
our swords in the attempt, unjustifiable be it confessed, to 
subjugate and reduce to slavery our fellow creatures, and 
seize to ourselves their possessions. In thus doing only 
what is ordinary among men, others have suffered for it 
only what men may bear. We, therefore, have surely reason 
to hope, that the gods will at length moderate their apparent 
excess of vengeance against us, objects as we are already 
become of pity rather than of indignation. 

*^ Confiding thus far then in the divine mercy, let us look to 
what, mere human things considered, our circumstances are, 
and surely we ought not to despond. Such a force as we 
possess ; with so large a proportion of regular troops i 
wherever we establish our abode, we are not only a formid^ 
able army, we are a commonwealth. Certainly no Sicilian 
state, Syracuse excepted, will easily drive us from any situa- 
tion we may occupy, or even prevent us from occupying any 
we may desire. To be safe, indeed, we have only to reach 
the Sicilian territory, for their fear of the Syracusans ensures 
to us the friendship of the barbarians. Firm minds and or- 
derly conduct, then, are principally necessary to your welfare, 
and not to yours only, but that of the Athenian common- 
wealth ; which, however lamentably fallen through our mis- 
fortime, it may not be beyond our ability to restore ; since 
the strength of a state consists, not in towns, not in territory, 
not in ships, but in men." 

Having thus spoken, Nicias led the march ; the army being 
disposed in two divisions with the baggage between them ; 
himself commanding the van, Demosthenes the rear. The 
road chosen was that by which they hoped most readily ta 
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Tcath the SiciUan country, where soonest they might find food 
and safety. At the ford of the Anapus, very iitde distant 
from their camp, they found a body of Syracusans posted to 
oppose the passage. These they soon forced to retire, but 
die enemy's horse and light infantry, hanging on their flanks 
and rear, gave such continual annoyance, that after a march 
of only five aniles, finding a rising ground commodious for 
the purpose, they encamped for the night. The next day 
they made still less progress. Want of provisions induced 
them to halt, after a march of only two miles and a half, in a 
plain where, beside collecting cattle among the farms and vil- 
lages, they could supply themselves with water for their pro- 
gress over the hilly and dry country which lay next in their 
way. But on the third day, the Syracusan horse and light 
troops, in larger force than before, gave so much greater an- 
noyance, that after many hours wasted in unavailing attempts 
to repress them, the distressed Athenians returned to die 
camp they had last occupied. Nor could they profit, as on 
the preceding day, from their situation ; even to obtain water, 
such was the enemy's superiority in cavalry, was difficult 
and hazardous. 

Either a change of plan or some greater effort than had yet 
been made was clearly indispensable. On the next morning, 
therefore, they moved earlier than usual, and pressed their 
march with the view of occupying the Acrsum Lepas, the 
first narrow pass at the entrance of the highlands. But on 
their arrival at the Acrseum Lepas, they found, not only an 
armed force to oppose diem, but the natural difficulties of 
the pass increased by a fortification. An assault was imme- 
diately attempted, which was not successful. Meanwhile, a 
storm came on, such as in the autumnal season is common ^^ 
but in the present wane of the Athenian affairs every thing 
was construed as an ill omen, and the generals could not per- 
suade their troops to renew the attack. As constant exertion 
tends to maintain the animation which success has raised ; 
so new and unexpected opposition commonly increases the 
depression of the unfortunate. 

When they moved again, still with the view to force the 
passage of the mountains, they had no sooner quitted their 
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camp, than the SyractUMn bone and li^t troops attacked their 
£aDks and rear. If they halted to repel them^ the enemy Id- 
atantly retreated ; but the moment they resumed their march, 
the attack was renewed ; and thb, so repeatedly and effica* 
ciously, that, after advancing only one mile through the plain, 
they encamped again. Then the Syracusans al^o retired t» 
their camp. 

The distress of the Athenians was now become very great : 
numbers were suffering from wounds received in the akir^ 
mishes, aU were in almost total want of pmvisions, and of 
all necessaries. The generals, therefore, came to a sudden 
resolution to break up their camp which they had been hither- 
to following, and on which die enemy waited to intercept 
them. For, pursuing along the coast the way to Camarina 
and Gela, they might still reach the Sicilian territory. The 
usual fires were lighted to obviate suspicion in the enemy, 
and the army was then silently assembled and the inarch be<- 
gun. Nicias led with a hasty pace^ yet preserving due re* 
gularity. Through some unknown fatality, alarm and tumult 
arose in the division commanded by Demosthenes. Order 
was after some time restored, but the two divisions were 
completely separated. 

The Syracusans, as soon as day broke, perceiving the Athe- 
nian camp deserted, with the usual blindness of democratical 
jealousy, began to criminate Gylippus as if he had traitor- 
ously permitted the enemy to escape. To discover which 
way so large a body had directed its march was^ however, 
not diftcult, and shordy all joined in zealous pursuit. De- 
-mosthenes, notwithstanding the misfortune which had retard- 
ed him, had before day-break reached the road leading from 
^nracuse to Florus. A little farther he found a body of Sy- 
racusans raising works to obstruct his passage. These he 
soon dispersed. He proceeded still near the coast to the 
brook Erineus, and there the cavalry of the Syracusan army 
overtook him. 

From the first, there seems to have been some difference of 
opinion between the Athenian generals concenaing the man- 
ner of conducting the retreat. Nicias thought the safety of 
the army depended beyond all things upon the rapidity of 
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; limft iwiilli ahanU: ihtmSate be borne; aad^ halts 
» .to repd attacks^ mij when limy threatened very import 
ooaseqimiocs* B«t DennatheBes waa more diapoaed, 
on ovary oocaauN^to revenge, wkh llie view to deter anneyf- 
nnee. No aooner, thflnsfare, did the Syracosan horte pnas 
upon hb mar, than he f^unged that line of march by whieh 
he could best gain ground, to form his troops BO as to act most 
ofivaoioiisfy ngain s f thaen^ny. The Syracnsans saw their 
oppottunityt and pnshod by him whila he habad. Their in^ 
fimaryquick^ caoM np, and I>emoadienes waa surrounded. 
Too late diacnvaring hia error, he took the best nateampe dmt 
mronmaiaAeaB wonM then adaBit,hy oceupytng a wrikd en- 
tdoaore near at hmid^ where Ae enemy 'a horae coidd not reaoh 
him, and where he conld^defy even ^heir heavy-armed infia* 
try. Repnatad aufefings, in the conme of -dus kmg war, had 
anoint the Lao^dsMMmiana the vahte of lighk troops and auai- 
aile weapcma. GyUppna mnployiag hia heavy^amied troops 
<mly in fidse or desultory attacks, made principal use of Us 
hMrmen, dArtaaen,and dingers, and from these, through the 
remaindar of the day, the Athenians had no rest. In the 
evening, when many were thns womided, and all worn with 
hunger, thirst, and fatigue, he sent a hetald widi a prookma* 
tkm, promising liberty to any of die islanders who wooU come 
to ^ Syracnsan camp, and surrender their arms. Not many, 
ev<en in aohopdesaa situation, whenaH the evils that the bar- 
barity -of ancient warfare could iniliet were impending, would 
forsake thair general and their comrades. So desperate, in- 
deed, were their circumstances, diat in the same evening De- 
mosthenes capitulated for the rest of his troops, surrendmng 
himself and them prisoners of ww, with no other stipulation, 
dian that none sbuld suffer deadi, eidier through vioknee or 
for want of sustenance. With their arms, they gave up all 
their money, throwing it into the hoUow of shields held to 
receive it, and four shields were thus filled with silver. The 
prisoners, in number about six thousand, were immediately 
conducted to Syracuse. 

Meanwhile, Nicias crossed to the Erineus, passed that 
stream considerably above the scene of Demosthenes's fate, 
and encamped on some high ground near the opposite bank. 
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Eariy next moraing, the Syracusan aimy hastened in puraiU 
of him, and the horse quickly oreitaking him, gare iwbma* 
6an of the fete of Demoathenca, and siunnMined him to sv^ 
render himaelf and the fercea under his command. Refusing 
credit to such intelligence, so transmitted, he asked, a safe 
conduct for a horseman of his own, in order to ascertatn the 
fact, which was granted. The return of his messenger 9m^ 
suring him of the truth of the statement, he next sent to pro- 
pose, in the name of the Athenian commonwealth, reimburse- 
ment to Syracuse of all the ezpences of the war, upon 
condition only that 'the troops under his command might 
depart in sstfety ; and for seourity, he would leave Athenian 
citizens, as hostages, one for every talent that would thus be- 
come due. The proposal was ittjected, and the Athenian 
army was quickly surrounded by the enemy, who would, 
however, neither make, nor sustain any regidar attack, but 
continued, till evening, unceasing amioyance with inissile 
weapons. 

Among the distresses of the Athenians, not the least was 
the want of provisions. Could they have supported the ene- 
my's assaults on their present grotasd, they could not have 
subsisted there. Nicias, therefinre, about midnight called to 
arms as silently as possiUe, with intention to pursue hb 
march ; but the watchful enemy perceived his motions, and 
immediately sang the paan. Upon this he gave up the de- 
sign and remained in his camp ; but a body of about three 
hundred, without his orders, nuule a successful push at the 
enemy's line, broke through, and, under favour of the ob" 
scurity, quickly got beyond immediate pursuit. Nicias wait> 
ed for the dawn, and then continued his march. £ven then, 
the enemy, under the able conduct of Gylippus and Hermo- 
crates, would come to no regular action, but only infested as 
before with missile weapons and desultoty charges of cavalry. 
Sicily, through the greatest part of att extent, is high land, in- 
tersected with nimierous valleys, whose sides are commonly 
steep, and the banks of the streams flowing through them 
often craggy. At no great distance from the camp which 
the Athenians had quitted, the river Assinarus has a deep and 
rocky channel. While extreme thirst urged their steps to 
Its stream, they hoped, that if they could once reach its fur* 
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llier bonk, diey should gain aotte respite from the annojuica 
of the eneny's cavaliy. But when they readied- the bank* 
the enemy's heavy armed were dose upon them. Discipline 
then yielded to the pressure of evil felt, and danger threaten- 
ing. WtAout any order, they hurried down the steep, push- 
mg and trampling on one another, and in the tumult some 
were destroyed by the spears of their comrades. The first 
object of most was to assuage intolerahle thirst. Meanwhile 
the enemy's light'^mned reached the o|^)osite bank before 
them, and the whole Athenian army, encleaed in the hollow, 
was exposed to missile weapons on both sides. The Pelp- 
. ponnesiaDs, at length, led the way for the Syracusans down 
into the hollow to complete the slaughter, while the Atheni- 
ans, still resisting to the utmost, were so pressed by extreme 
diirst, that in the midst of action mai^ of them would drink 
the turbid and bloody water, and even fight for it. 

Already they were lying dead in heaps in the river, when 
Nicias^ whom nothing could induce to submit to the Syracu- 
sans, found opportunity to surrender himself to Gylippus. 
That general then commanded to give quarter, and was obey- 
ed. Among the rocks and in the windings of the stream, a 
large number of the Athenians found opportunity fior either 
concealment or flight ; the rest were made prisoners. No 
capitidation was made ; prisoners being valuable as slaves, 
the Syracusan soldiers were diligent in embezzling them as 
their private property. . In this they were so successful, that 
the prisoners of the Sjrracusan state remained comparatively 
few. A detachment was sent after the three hundred 
who Imike through the Syracusan line in the night, who took 
them all. The public prisoners, with what spoil could be 
collected, were conducted to Syracuse. 

It would have been a glorious and a singular triumph for 
Gylippus, to have carried the Athenian generals, the two most 
illustrious men of their time, prisoners to Sparta. But a de- 
cree of the Syracusan people condemned both to death, and 
they were executed. In the ancient democracies, the moat 
worthless individual, touching at any time a thord in conso- 
nance with popular passsion, could procure the sanction of 
sovereign authority for any villany. For where nq onf per- 
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son or seketbody was retpostiUe, bat theii^cle peopte were 
the commcMi authors of every public act, the ahanetif irngi^ 
tious measures was so divided, that it was disregarded.' For 
any one to own hiasself author of the bhusk decree agafaut 
Nicias and Demosthenes, the one entided to the protection 
of the Spartan general, the other under that of a capitufattion 
solemnly granted in the name of the Syracusan people, ap- 
pears for a time, at least, to have been avoided. Thucydides, 
says, *^ Ae circumstances immediately leading to lAie mea- 
sure were not in his time with any certainty known at 
Athens." All authorities, however, agree, that it was apob- 
lic and solemn decree of the Sj^acusan people which con- 
signed the Athenian generah to execution. 

Meanwhile the miserable rea^nant of this onee floorishing 
army, the greatest ever seat out by any one Grecian state, 
was reserved for a still severer lot. A vast quarry in the hill 
of Epipolse, whence the stone had been principally taken for 
building the city, was judged the most secure and commodi- 
ous place for the con£nement of such a multitude of men, so 
Versed in the use of arms. Into this the freemen were con- 
ducted to the number of about seven thousand ; the slaves 
were sold by public auction. But the faith of the Syracusan 
people, so shamefully broken with the generals, was not kept 
with those of inferior rank. On the contrary, their whole 
conduct was marked with a spirit of deliberate cruelty, the 
general vice of the fairest days of Greece. This was in a 
great degree the unavcridable result of the spirit of the times, 
and the political state of the country. The Syracusans saw 
in the Athenian prisoners, not generous enemies, but oppres- 
sors ; who would have reduced them to the deepest nousery. 
Foo.1 was not wholly denied, but it was given in quantity 
barely sufficient to support life, and cruelty was -stiU more 
shown in the scanty allowance of water/' No shelter was af- 
forded from the inclemency of the sky, and while the heat 
of the mid-day sun in the open and capacious dungeon was 
scarcely tolerable, the chill of autumnal night produced an i^ 
temation in the air very injurious to health. No means were 
given to avoid their own filth ; no care was taken of those 
who sickened ; and when any died, as many did, some of un.- 
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ait^qAed wounik, the bodies retnaitted to putiefy among tk^ 
living companions. No suffering could result from so wrtttck-^ 
ed a situation^ wbich was not experienced kf the Athenian 
pnaoners. Towaids the end ol November^ after a confine* 
mcnt of about aevcntf days, the islanders and odiers, who 
were not dozens of Athens €>r of aone Greciaa town of Si- 
cily or Italy, were taken out for the milder lot of being sold 
as sbyes* The Athenians, with the Stcilians and Italian 
Greeks, remained ; and we are not infonned that they were 
ever released. 

Meanwhile those of the army under Nicias, who, instead 
of public prisoners of theSyincnsan state, had been made die 
private property of individuals, suffered variously, according 
to die condition or temper of the masters under whom they 
fell, and of those who had escaped Iqr flight; few fared better; 
for, unable to find subeistence, they were mosdy reduced to 
the hard resource of offering themselves, in any town they 
could reach, to voluntary slavery. Thus all the towns of 
Sicily abounded with Grecian slaves. A few only had the 
good fortune to make their way immediately from the field 
of action to the friendly city of Catana, whence they got their 
passage to Athens. Afterwards others found means to fly 
from bondage to the same asylum. 

In the miserable state of servile dependency to which such 
numbers of Athenians were reduced, the science, literature, 
fine taste, and polite manners of Athens, are said to have 
been benefioial to many. Some, who were fortunate enough 
to meet with masters of liberal disposition, were treated with 
the respect due to superior accomplishments'; some were 
even presented with their freedom. Since the days of Hie- 
ron, ^e literature of Greece had been neglected in Sicily, 
and throttgh defect of materials copies of books were not 
multiplied. But many of the Athenians retained in their 
memories much of the works of Euripides, whose moral and 
pathetic strains, which they, used to sing as the solace of 
their bondage, singnlarly touched the Sicilians. Euripides 
Uved to receive the grateful acknowledgments of some who 
retiuned to Athens, and related what kindness they had re- 
ceived in servitude, and what reli^ in beggary, through the 
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pkaAuro they gave by speaking, singing, or teadttng his 
verses. 

The news of the total destruction ot the most powerful ar» 
mament that ever sailed from a Gieetan harbour, did not 
iniaiediately ind credit at Adiens 9 but multiplied and con* 
curring testimonies soon removed every doubt of the aagnir 
tude of the calamity, and the public anguish became extreme. 
In one rash enterprize the Ath^aas lost their army, their 
fleet, their be8t getterab**<their proudest hopes perished in 
the harbour of Syracuse. 

What was afflicting to them, gove unspeakable joy to their 
neighbours. Many feared, most hated, and all envifd, a 
people, who had long usurped the sovereignty of Greece. 
Their allies, scattered over so many islands uid coasts, pre- 
pared to assert their independence. The republics, which 
had hitherto declined the danger and uncertainty of a doubt* 
ful contest, now meanly solicited to be engaged in the war, 
that they might assist in the destruction of Athens. 

In the mean time, the Lacedcemonians enjoyed with un- 
speakable satiefaction the view of this various ferment, and 
prepared to profit by the misfortunes of their neighbour. 
They now considered the establishment of their own perma* 
nent superiority over all Greece, as completely within their 
power. There was still another enemy behind, from whose 
strength and animosity the Athenians had every thing to 
fear. Darius Nothus, who had now succeeded to the gov- 
ernment of the Peruan empire, had employed his arms in 
extending his dominion towards the shores of the iEgean 
Sea, of the Hellespont and Propontis. The recent misfor- 
tunes of the Athenian people flattered the Persian comman> 
ders, who governed in Asia Minor, with the hope of restor- 
ing the whole of that coast to the authority ^ the great 
king. 

The terror of such a powerful combination might well 
have reduced the Athenians to a state of despair. But in 
free govemmenu there are many latent resources, which 
public calamities alone can reveal. The first spark of gene- 
rous ardour, excited by the love of virtue, of glory, and of 
^eir republic, was diffused and cherished by the natural con- 
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tagioD of sympathf • The whole mtirroandittg miiltitucle 
caught the pamotic flame. The Athenians reaolved with 
otte mind and one revolution to brave the severity of fortune, 
and to withstand every assault of their collective foes. 

Nor did this resolution evaporate in useless speculation. 
The wisest measorea were adopted, and immediately put 
into execution. They began to restore the navy, to coUect 
stores, to raise money, to save, and use it, as the exigency 
of affiurs seemed to demand. They abridged, not only pri- 
vate, but public luxury. They endeavoured to obviate the 
defection of the allied and subject states, and particularly oF 
£ub<ea, the most valuable dependency of the commonwealth, 
and without which, the city of Athens could not easily sub- 
sist. Never were the Athenian people so disposed to listen 
to and obey wise and proper advice. ^^ It was so resolved, 
and it was done." 

The year following die defeat of the* expedition against 
Sicily, the Peloponnesians equipped a fleet of one hundred 
sail. By the defeat in Sicily it was generally supposed duit 
the command of the sea was completely lost to Athens ; and. 
inumediately the Greek Astatic cities began to think of revolt* 
ing. The Lesbians set the example, and the Chiang and 
Erythraeane followed. Diffident, however, of their own 
strength, tiieir first measure was to communicate with Tissa- 
phemes, one of the Peruan goveraors in Asia Minor, but the 
satrap did not think himself alile witii his own forces to give, 
them protection. He therefore gladly united his interest 
with theirs, and conjointiy they sent ministers to Lacedemon. 
The fleet, which the Peloponnesians had prepared, was des- 
tined to encourage and support tlie revcdt of the Asiatic sub- 
jects of the Athenians. Tissaphemes, on his part, promisedi 
if they would send a part of this armament to die assistance 
of the Chians, Lesbians, {and Erythreans, that he would pay 
the soldiers, and victual the ships. 

At the same time ambassadors arrived from Cyzicus, a 
populous and opulent city situated on an island of the Pro- 
pontis. They requested the Lacedaemonians to send their 
armament to expel the Athenian garrisons from their island. 
Phamabazus, the Persian governor of the ncithem district 
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ot Atiii Miaor, i06a«4«d dneir proposal^ and^iSfercd AetiM^e 
terms as TiBaapb«ni«9« The LacedwaoniaiM and their aUies, 
imaUe to come toaoy retciution iior a great leBgth of tiose^ 
held many consultatioas. They bcsitalad, deliherat»d, wt* 
solved, ai^ tktn changed their delermiutioii ; but at length 
Akibiadea prevailed upon them to accept the ovcrturea of 
Tbsaphemes and the lomana, and to ahandoa at present ibe 
cause of Phamabazus and dbe Helleafontiaea. 

Measwlule the Spartans and their allies sent sqnadnMU, 
successively, to the Ionian coast, under the command of Al- 
cibiades, Chalcideus, and Astyochus. The fleet under Al- 
cibiades. sailed to Chios, and 09 its arrival excited uni venal 
alarm among the inhabitants, excepting those of the ariaSo- 
cratical party. The council, aocof ding to previous concerti 
was now sitting. Alctbiades boldly asserted that a large 
fleet was on its way from Peloponnesus. A decree was pro* 
posed renouncing the confederacy with Athens, and entering 
into an alliance with the Peloponnesians, which was immedi- 
ately carried. The Erythrseans fbUowed their example. 
Clazomene also surendered. Miletus soon after did ^ 
same. Thus, with the trifling force of a few triremes, Aki-" 
biades struck a great blow. 

The superiority which the Peloponnesians now possesed 
over the fleet of Athens, was of itself sufficient to acquire 
or maintain the submission of the neighbouring cities and 
islands. In other respects, also, the Peloponnesians had 
many advantages over their unfortunate rivals. Tissapher- 
nes victualled their ships, and paid their soldiers ; and had 
procured the allies a reinforcement of one hundred and fifty 
Ph«nician gallies. In this dangerous and dread&il crisis, 
Alcibiades, who had so long been the misfortune and the 
boast of Athens, was destined, by a train of singular and al<^ 
ffiost incredible accidents, to become the defender and savi- 
our of his country. 

During the time of his residence in Sparta, Alcibiades as- 
sumed the gravity and the austerity 6f the LacedsemoniaEi 
manners, and used himself to the spare diet and laborious ex- 
ercises which prevailed in that republic. His real character 
and principles were, however, still the same. His intrigue with 
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Tinuea, the wife of Aps, king of Sparta^ was discovered by an 
excess of vanity ; he frequently told her maids that her son's 
name oug^t to be Akibiades, Uod that the father of her child 
was the peatest and handsomest man of his age. The in- 
jured husband felt the keenest resentment for the dishonour 
dcMoe to his bed, and for the open and shameless publication 
of that dishonour. The magistrates and generals of Sparta, 
jealous of the fame, and envious of the merit of a stranger, 
readily sympathized with the misfortune, and promoted Jhe 
revenge of Agis. They resorted to a disgraceful and nefa-« 
rious expedient for obviating the mischief. Private instruc-^ 
tions were sent to Astyochus to procure the assassination of 
Alcibi'ades, but the craity and active Athenian eluded all 
the attempts of Astyochus, and betook himself to Tissa- 
phemes. 

Alcibiades, notwithstanding the favour which he had found 
at Sparta, was secretly uneasy, and his sole object was to re- 
store himself to his country, before that country was reduced 
so much as not to be worth returning to. With this view he 
had assiduously and successfully courted Tissaphemes. In 
|be selfish breast of the satrap, neither the advantage of the 
Persian empire nor that of the Peloponnesian confederacy 
was regarded, but as it promoted his own private interest. 
An opportunity, therefore, was not wanting- for insinuations 
and advice, that might occasion a difference between Tissa- 
phemes and the Peloponnesians, and render Alcibiades not 
only agreeable, but useful to the Persian. Tissaphemes, 
-pressed for money by his court, and the exigencies of his own 
government, listened with great attention to any suggestions 
.by which he could hope to spare his treasury, and to amass 
wealth for himself. Alcibiades told him, that the pay to the 
Peloponnesians was extravagant. The Athenians, he said, 
allowed their seamen only half a drachma per day, not from 
any motives of economy or inability to afford more, but be- 
cause they esteemed greater pay disadvantageous to the ser- 
vice. 

« Tissaphemes heard the proposal with all the attention of an 
avaricious man, desirous of saving his money. 

VOfc. lY. [1.7] 
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AlcHiiades now saw a crim appcoacUng that augbt aai^ 
ble him not only to return to his country, but to acquire Ac 
glory of restoring Athens to its fimner splendor and lepota* 
tion. Hie Athenisms, in their distress, had made wonderfid 
exertions ; but it was evident that these exertions had almost 
exhausted them ; and the more tntelUgent among the people 
were sensible that they coidd not long resist the Peioponne- 
sian confederacy, aided, as it then was, by the waakh and 
power of Persia. At this juncture Aldbiades applied se- 
cretly to Pisander and other persons in the Athenian camp. 
He gave them assiHWice Aat he wojold engage Tissaphemes ia 
their interest, and dirough him lead the Peruan monarch 
himself to an lAiance with Adiens, providad Aey would con- 
sent to demolish the turbulent democracy wUch was odious 
to Darius. His overtures excited attention, and a great map 
jorityof the people approved die proposal. 

In the mean time, Pisander and his colleagues were endea- 
vouring at Athens to overturn the democratical Cmiu of gov- 
ernment. The compact body of conspirators wamdy approv- 
ed the proposal, but many and loud murmurs of discoiiteat 
were heard from different quartern. Pisander asked the Fea- 
son of this conduct. ^ Have 3rou," said he, ^* any thing bet- 
ter to propose i If you have, come forward and explain the 
grounds of your dissent. But, above all, explain how ]fOtt can 
save your country, your fnnilies and youf selves, exc^t Iqr 
complying with the demands, of Tissaphemes. The impodous 
voice of necessity is superior to every thing, and when the 
danger has subsided, you can re-establish that form of giw- 
emment which you most approve." A decree was immedi^ 
ately passed by the assembfy investing ten persons with fi|H 
power to treat with the Persian satrap. 

The ambassadors proceeded to Magnena, where Tissik 
phernes usually resided, and were admitted to a confier* 
ence, in which Alcibiades acted for the satmp. Alcibia^ 
des, however, did not possess diat degree of influence 
over the Persians which he had pretended ; it was evi- 
dently therefore, his purpose to render the conference 
abortive by making such demands for Tissaphemes aa the 
commissioners could not grant. But finding them diapose^^ 



tb conc^e tmicli, be required, an the part of the Persiatt mon- 
arch, the cession of all Ionia and the adjacent islands. 

The artifices em|do)^d by Alcibiades convinced the Atfac- 
ttittis that his credit with the Persiatis was less than he re- 
presented. The ibistocratical partjr were therefore glad to 
get rid of a man, whose ambscioB rendered him a dangerous 
associate ; but they persisted with greM activity in executing 
their purpose, and Phrynichuft, who had opposed them only 
through hatred to Alcibiades, became an active abettor .-^^ 
When persuasion was found iae&ctual, diey reciirred to vk>* 
knee. Many of the licettlaous demagogues were assassioft- 
ted ; and four hundred men, chosen from amoi^ die people, 
Wtire appointed to conduct the administration of their eoun^ 
try< These were to be men of dignity and opulence in the 
afiite^ and assembled, as often as though proper, five thou- 
tend citizens wh»nli they judged motot worthy of being con* 
stilted in die msmagement of public aSurs ; a^id thus was the 
Alhetiian democracy subverted, after it had subsisted one 
hftHKdrtel yesMwkh unrarampled public glory, though with 
much intestine disorder. 

But the conduct of die faur hundred tyrants,far such they 
eeitaiidy weve, abK^sbed every vestige of remaining freedom. 
They neglected the Offv»tanity of attacking the Peloponne- 
aknS triien mutinous far want of pay and subsistence ; but 
4iey tent a humiliating embassy to Sparta, to solicit peace on 
Ae flloei dishonourable terms. Their tyranny became odioua 
hi die eily, and th^ir cowardice contemptible in the camp at 
Sivmoi^ The generous youths engaged in die defence of their 
eotUrtfyby sea afid lited, were indignant at the insults and 
outraj^es dfered to tbeir HeMow citiitens. Their murmurs 
broke out at last mto loud and licentioos clamours, which the 
approbation 'of the Saauans gready promoted. Activity and 
boMbest ti^e given to die insuirgents by Thraq^bukis and 
Th^altyllus, two oflkera of great inent, but no^ entrusted with 
»eha^e in die prmcipal command. The abettors of the new 
glivemteeflit at Samoa were attacked by surprize ; thirty of 
%he ttoost criminal were put to death; three were bani^ 
ed ; and the rest, submitting- to deaciocracy, received a free 
pardeiKv 
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The first concern of Thrasybulus, who had been appointed 
to the supreme command of the armament, was to recal Al* 
cihiades, who had been deceived and disgraced by the ty- 
rants, and who was most capable of avenging the indignities 
and wrongs, both of himself and his country. Accordingly, 
an assembly of the Athenian citizens belonging to the arma- 
ment was convened, as the legal body of the commonwealth, 
and this assembly assenting to the recal of Alcibiades, Thra- 
sybulus went to communicate the information to him. He 
was then residing with Tissaphemes,. and they returned toge*^ 
ther to Samos. Several years had now. elapaed since the elo- 
quent Alcibiades had spoken in an Athenian assembly* He 
began by lamenting his calamities, and accusing his fortune. 
His banishment, however, though otherwise unfortunate, had 
procured him, he said, the acquaintance and the friendship of 
Tissaphernes, who, by his entreaties, had withheld the pay 
from the Pelop«nnesians, and would, he doubted not, conti- 
nue his good offices to the Athenians, supply them with every 
thing necessary for continuing the war, and even assist them 
with a Phoenician fleet. 

These flaUering promises raised his credit with the army, 
by whom he was immediately appointed geiieral ; widened 
the breach between Tissaphernes and the .Spartans ; and 
struck terror into the tyrants of Athens, who were soon made 
acquainted with the speech of Alcibiades. Affairs being thus 
settled, the Athenians at Samos already despised the efforts 
of the Peloponnesians. They prepared to revenge th^nselves 
on the four hundred tyrants at Athens ; but Alcibiades dis- 
suaded them from their purpose, and declared that it would 
be proper to communicate first with Tissaphernes ; show him- 
self in the situation in which they had placed him, and consult 
about future arrangements. Accordingly he set c^ for Mag- 
nesia, anxious to prove to Tissaphernes the power he possess- 
ed among.the Athenians, as he had been desirous to impress 
the Athenians with an opinion of his influence with Tissa* 
phemes ; and as he could now be a valuable friend, or a for- 
midable foey to. either, he awed the Athenians. with the name 
of Tissaphernes, and Tissaphernes with that of the Athe- 
ni^s. Upon the arrival of Alcibiades from Magnesia, he 
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found the partizans of democracy, who had been inflamed at 
the report of the indignities and cruelties committed at 
Athens, ready to sail thither to take vengeance on their ene* 
mies, and to protect their friends. By such a measure, Athens 
would have been plunged into the horrors of a civil war. No 
man but Alcibiades was capable of preventing the people from 
committing this rash and destructive action ; and he effec- 
tually checked the design ; but, at the same time, he com- 
manded it to be declared to the usurpers at Athens, that, un- 
less they divested themselves of their illegal powers, and re- 
stored the ancient constiution, he would sail with a fleet to 
the Piraeus, and deprive them of their authority and their 
lives. 

When this message reached Athens, it contributed to in- 
crease the disorder and confusion of that city. The four hun- 
dred soon began to disagree among themselves. Divided into 
fiictions, they pursued each other as furiously, as they had be- 
fore persecuted the people. The cruel and tyranirical mea- 
sOres pursued by their colleagues were opposed and condem- 
ned by Theramenes and Aristocrates. Phrynichus was pub* 
liely stabbed by one of the city guards ; and the horrors of a 
Corcjrrean sedition seemed ready to be renewed in Athens, 
when the old men, women, children, and strangers, interposed 
for the safe^ of a city, which had long been the ornament 
of Greece, the terror of Persia, and the admiration of the 
world. 

• To the duplicity of the satrap, and the treachery of their 
own officers, the Pelopoanesians justly ascribed the want of 
pay and subsistence, and all the misfortunes which they suf- 
fered. Their resentment becoming violent and furious, they 
attacked and destroyed the Persian fortifleations near Mile- 
tus ; the garrison was put to the sword, and Astyochus, their 
own general, saved his life by flying to an altar. 

About this time a squadron of forty-two gallies, command- 
ed by the Spartan Hegesandridas, sailed towards the island 
of Euboea. 

The inhabitants of that island had long desired an oppor- 
tunity to revolt, and therefore supplied the Peloponnesian 
fleet abundandy with provisions ; but they refused to fiifnish 
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quired a ibrce, he left .a gairUon and thirty vestek thertf 
under the command of Theramenes. 

In the mean time the Peloponnesians, assisted by Phama- 
bazus, were busily employed in equipping a new fleet, the 
materials of which were easily procured in the Persian do- 
minions. They were, however, deprived of the wise coun* 
sels of Hermocrates, who was degraded from his office, and 
punished with banishment, by the populace of Syracuse. 

For several years the measures of the Athenians had been 
almost -uniformly successful, but the twenty^fourth campaign 
was distinguished by peculiar good fortune^ The Persians 
and Peloponnesians were repeatedly defeated by the Athe- 
nians, driven from their encampment and fortresses near the 
shore, and pursued into the country, which was plundered 
and des(dated b^y the Victors. The Athenians returned in 
triumph to attack the fortified cities, which had not yet sub- 
mitted to the conquerors. Alcibiades displayed the won- 
derful resources of his extraordinary genius in this kind of 
warfare. By gradual approaches, by sudden assaults, by 
surprize, by treason, or by stratagem, he soon became master 
of Chalcedon, Selymbria and Byzantium. His naval suc- 
cess was also equally conspicuous. The enemy had fitted 
out several small squadrons, which, without much difficulty, 
he conquered. It was computed that Alcibiades, sinca as- 
suming the command of the Athenian armament, had taken 
or destroyed five hundred S)rracusan or Peloponnesian gal- 
leys ; and his naval victories enabled him to raise such con- 
tributions in the Euxine and Mediterranean seas, as abun* 
dandy supplied his fleet and army with all necessary subsis- 
tence and accommodation. 

Alcibiades hoped, that, after so many foreign conquests, 
he might perhaps be able to alleviate the domestic sufferings 
of his country. He longed also to revisit his friends, rela- 
tions, and native city, after having been absent six years ; and 
he hoped, likewise^ to enjoy the rewards and honours, which 
the Greeks generally bestowed on successful valour. 

Notwithstanding all the services he had rendered the re- 
public, there was still a strong party in Athens inveterately 
inimical to him. He therefore declined landing in Piraeus, 



until he wts infimned the peopb had revaked the deereet 
agahiat him. Information from his confiikntial friends 
feached him at sea that he had been elected general 'of die 
republic, and that the decree respecting his banishment had 
been repealed. Even after receiving this agreeable intelli- 
gence, he was unable to conquer bis well founded distrust of 
the inconstant and capridous humours of the people. Nor 
would he approach the Attic shore, until he beheld among 
the multitude that crowded from the city, his principal friends 
and relations inviting him by their voice and action. He then 
landed amidst the almost universal acclamations of the spec- 
tators. The general language was, that Akibiades was the 
most meritorious of the Athenian citizens ; that his condem- 
nation had been the pernicious measure oi a conspiracy of 
wicked men, who scrupled nothing to promote their own inter- 
est; that his abilities were transcendai^; that he had been com- 
pelled to oppose his country ; and that his readiness and eager- 
ness to return to its service proved his patriotic disposition. 

While, however, these were the general sentiments and 
expressions of the people, a few were heard to murmur, that 
Akibiades alone had occasioned all the past misfortunes and 
disasters of the republic. His friends did not entirely con- 
fide in the protection which the lately established government 
could, or would afford. They came, therefore, prepared to 
resist any attempt that mi^ be made against his person ; 
and, surrounded by than, Akibiades proceeded to the city. 

His- first business was to attend the council of five hun- 
dred, and then to address the general assembly of the people. 
Before both he asserted his innocence with respect to the sa- 
crilegious profanation of which he had been accused ; con- 
trasted the situation of Athens prior and posterior to his 
taking the command of the Athenian armament ; apdogized 
for his conduct during his banishment, and criminated his 
prosecutors. It was not difficult for Akibiades to plead his 
defence before judges so favourably disposed to hear and to 
believe turn ; and the popular favour was so great and so 
evident, that not a word was spoken in opposition to him. 
But. -the transports of the people became immoderate, and 
they would have loathed their favourite with honours incom- 
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fNrtiUe wkb tlie gooioi af a IrqpiMic* Tbe crowttft aai4 fft^ 
kods, aikd othet pledges of puUio yraftitttle, be tfua^dly 
TCoetvdd I but rftpectfuUy detlmd the regal sceptre, and ex*- 
IncBsed his firm reaolation to support aud tnatttain the liberty 
of Atheii*. Tbe eUte, be said, did Dot stand in need of a 
king, but of a general^ who should ^oosess undivided power, 
ea^dible tf resUiHng the anoient ^^ory wad splendour of the 
eornmotnreilllli. To this iUustrious and eaalted rank, which 
Thewdstodes and Cimoa had fomierly filled, Akibiadet 
mt^t jusdy aspire* He was sccordiogly dMisea couiaMtnder 
in chief by sea and latid^ with supreaae atttborily^ The Athe^ 
nians immediately equipped one bundvcd gallies, and pie* 
pared tran^)ortB for containing filteen hundred heaTy«araMd 
Inen^ with m proportional body of cavahry. 

Alcibiades prepared to sail for Asia Midori and about 
this time, LySadder was appointed to the oontaiand of die 
Pelopotmesian fleets Lysander had been edivated in all die 
severe discijAine of the Spartan stale, b«t his transactioas 
irith the world had taught him to soften the asperity and se- 
verity <xf the Spartan manners; to obtain by fraud what 
could not be gaitied by force ; and, m his own language^ to 
^ eke out the lion's with the fet's skin." 

While Lysander was mannhig his vcsseh,seventy*-three in 
number, and preparing them for action, AkiUades attacked 
the small islsnd of Andres ; but meeting with nyire resis- 
tance than he expected, and being obKged to procure pay and 
subsistence for his Uoops, he sailed to the loniati or Carian 
coast, with a view of rsnsiag contribations. He tonnnittsd 
the principal armament to Antiochus, a man wholly unwortkf 
of such an important trust, and comasanded him to con-* 
tinue in the harbour of Ndtium, where the fleet lay daring 
his absence'; and by no means to risk an engagement* , No 
sooner, however, was Alcibiades departed, than Antiochus 
sailed towards Ephesus ; kpproached the steitis of the ships 
of Lysander, and challenged the %>artanB to batde ^ but 
Lysander had the prudence to delay the engagement until 
the presumption of tbe enemy had thrown Ihem into confu- 
sion. A general action was therefore brought on gradually, 
in which the Athenians lost fifteen vesaeis, with a eonsidem- 
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Me pai€ of Aeir crews. TMt was n very moitifyiiig tvemt 
to Akibiiides. He iMMteiMd iNick to bis ieet ; «|d, ansious 
to restore the tarnished histre of the AUienian armament, 
sailed to the momb of the havhourof fiphesus, and again of- 
fered 1>atlle ; hot Lysander deelined to TeBttire a second en* 
gagement with Ae superior strength of Akibiades. 

The people of Adiens, who expected to hear only of vie* 
tones and triumphs, were not a Ktde mortified when they 
received the inteffigence of tMs defeat, and as they could not 
suspect the abilities, they distrusted the fidelity of their com«* 
tnander. The enemies of Alcifaiades immediately took ad<- 
vantage of the popular temper; and Thrasyliulus arrived 
from the fleet, m order to impeach him. He represented the 
misconduct of Akibiades as having ruined the affairs of his 
country. He had selected, he said, such friends as were the 
meanest and most worthless of men, and to sucSi improper 
persons he liad co;nmitted the command of the fleet, whilst 
he passed his time in the effeminate pleasures of Ionia. 

In this assembly, and on the same day, Akibiades was ac- 
cused, and almost unanimously condemned ; and that the af- 
fairs of the republic might not again suffer by die abuse of 
undivided power, they proceeded to* elect ten generals. 
Among the newly appointed commanders were ThrasyHus, 
X.eon, Diomedon, Conon, and Pericles, men, whose ap« 
proved valour and love of liberty had recommended diem to 
public honours. 

These had scarcely assumed the command of the Athe- 
nian fleet, when CaHicratides was sent to succeed Lysander, 
the Spartan admiral. On his arrivti at Ephesus, Lysander 
told him, that he resigned to him a fleet which commanded 
the seas. ** Pass, then," replied CaHicratidas, ** along the 
isle of Samos (where the Athenians then lay), and surrender 
the armament to me at Miktus.** Lysander endeavoured 
to elude this,' by saying, that he was no longer admiral. A 
sniversal discontent prevailed on account of the change which 
had taken place in the Spartan command. iL (»tier to bring 
matters to an issue, CaHicratidas asked them, whether he 
should retain his audiority, and they give him their zeakus 
co-operation, or return home, and relate 4he present state of 
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things in the Peloponesian armament ? Order waa imme* 
diately established, and the commands of the Spartan g;o* 
vemment were obeyed. 

TheJBrst operations of CaUicratidas were directed against 
the isle of Lesbos, or rather against the populous and wealthy 
towns of Methymna and Mitylene, on that island. M e- 
tbymna was taken by assault, and the allies proposed the 
sale of the inhabitants ; but CaUicratidas nobly declared, 
that where he commanded, no Greek should be made a 
slave. 

The Athenian commander having sailed with a squadron 
of seventy ships to protect the isle of Lesbos, CaUicratidas, 
with a far superior fleet, intercepted the return of the arma> 
ment to Samos. The Athenians fled towards the^poastof 
Mitylene, but were so vigorously pursued by the enemy, 
that they entered the harbour together. Conon, thus com- 
peUed to fight, lost thirty triremes, and only saved the rest 
by hauling under the protection of the battlements of the 
town. CaUicratidas, stationing his fleet in the harbor, and 
sending for infantry to Methymna and Chios, formed the 
^iege of Mitylene, both by sea and land. 
. Conon was now in a very distressing situation. He em- 
barked some of his bravest and most experienced seamen in 
two swift sailing vessels, one of which, eluding the vigUance 
of the enemy, escaped to the Hellespont, and informed the 
Athenians of the misfortune of their general. This news 
soon reached Samos and Athens. The importance of the 
object, which was no less than the safety of forty ships, and 
more than eighty thousand brave men, excited the attention 
and activity of the Athenians. A fleet ojT pne hundred and 
fifty sail was immediately equipped and manned. 

This large and powerful armament instantly sailed for 
Lesbos to the relief of Conon. The Spartan admiral did not 
decline the engagement. Having left fif|y triremes, under 
the command of Eteonicus, to continue the blockade pf 
Mitylene, he went with one hundred and twenty ships to 
meet the enemy. The same evening the Athenians had ad- 
^vanced to the islands, or rather rocks of Arginusje, At the 
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dawn, the two annameDts prepared to engage ; but some ex- 
perienced seamen, and the chief cOunseHors of Callicratidas, 
advised him not to hazard a batde against the superior 
strength and numbers of the enemy. The generous and in- 
trepid Spartan answered : *^ My death cannot be destructive 
to Sparta, but my flight would, be dishonourable, both to 
Sparta and to myself.'' The .fleets met, and the action was 
bloody and obstinate on both sides. The fight was maiiw 
tained for some time with much equality. Callicratidas, 
striking an enemy's galley with the beak of his ship, fell 
overboard and perished. Different turns of fortune pre- 
vailed in different parts of the battle ; but the Peloponnesians 
at length were compelled to give way on aU sides. Sevent}'' 
of their gallies were taken, and the rest escaped. 

It was now the design of the Athenian admirals to pro- 
ceed against Methymna, Mitylene, and Chios, and to at- 
tempt the recovery of the bodies of the drowned or slain. 
But Eteonicus, having notice of the defeat of the Spartan ar- 
mament, gave orders to the galley to put to sea Again, and to 
return by broad daylight into the harbour, proclaiming that 
Callicratidas had been successful against the Athenian fleet. 
This contrivance succeeded. The Spartans returned thanks 
to the gods. The sailors wer^ enjoined to refresh them- 
selves by a copious repast, and to profit by a favourable gale 
for sailing to Chios ; while the soldiers burned their camp, 
and marched to garrison Methymna. 

This place was now too strongly fortified to be taken by 
assault ; the Pelpponnesian fleet had secured itself in its 
harbour, and the Athenians found it impossible to effect their 
designs. In the mean time, at Athens, the flattering intelli- 
gence which had been received respecting the victory was 
converted into disappointment and sorrow, when it was un- 
derstood the fleet had returned to Samos, without Attempt- 
ing any thing besides. They lamented beyond measure, the 
loss of the wreck, by which their brave and victorious coun- 
trymen had been deprived of the sacred funeral rites ; a 
circumstance viewed with considerable horror, because, ac- 
cording to a superstitious tradition, their melancholy shades 
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were mpposed to waoder a Imdred j€wn on the teidn «f 
ihc &tyx. before -tfae^ wece admkted into the regioMcrf light 



. Hraae feUovred one of ^k moet ditgncef ul and BM>8t Ja- 
td fttrnkaa of fM:tM»i recorded in hfartoiy. The people hj a 
decree deprived idl ihcir geaerab of their coMAmafid) Conon 
caly ^Boepied. Prolomadifis and Aristogenes cboee a volua* 
tay baafshmeat, and the rest retamed to answer the charges 
bfXHight against thna. 

The accused were not alfanvied the asaid ferms of defence, 
and each was pennitted only to nu4e a short speedi to Ae 
people. The cooraianders were accused, tried, condenemed, 
deUrered •over to the «Keciitioner, and immediately put to 
death. This cruelty of die Athetaans was followed by a 
speedy repentance, and punished by llie sharp pangs of re* 
morae, which they endeavoured to mitigate, but widiout ef- 
fect, liy iadictiBg a v^l-verited vengeance on Callinexus, 
who had been the chief promoter of this unjust and tyranni- 
cal deed. 

Hie renuvral and execution of the Athenian admirals, and 
the defeat and death of Caliicratidas, suspended the mSStary 
operations on bath sides for some time. Two other com- 
manders, Philocles and A^mantus, had been joined in au- 
thority with Conon. The former was a man ef a violent 
temper, incapable of governing either others or himself. The 
latter did not want humanity, but was destitute of spirit and 
activity. 

The squadron which had escaped from Mitylene remained 
at Chios. £teonicQs, the commander, had rejoined it from 
MethjmMia, but he was without money to pay ^ troops, and 
withoMt resources. A conspiracy was formed by the troops 
<to make the'mselves masters of the island, and diey deter- 
«iined to become rick at once, by seizing and plundering 
•the large and wealthy capital of Chios. 

This design, though formed in secret, was never^eless 
openly avowed. The conspirators, that they might, assume a 
distinction which should enable them the better to know their 
associates, agreed diat every msok of their party should carr>' 
a reed. The intelligence of this plot did not re«ch Eteoni- 
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cm^ Mftlil k WAft haxvdow to oppose tho Mutey by open 
iofce. He therefore selected fifteen peraoos io whom he 
could confide, and arming them with daggers, ihey patroled 
the streets of Chios* The finst person they observed to carry 
a reed was isMtandy put to death, and a crowd assensbliog 
about the body to know why the man was sbiini they weiw 
told it was for carrying a reed in his caaciae. This ittfonBai« 
tion was quickly commumcated through the cky^ Tlie coa» 
spirators, unprepared, hastened to throw away the reeds 
which exposed them to Che dangerous assaults of their un- 
known 'enemies i and thus, with the loss of only one man^ ft 
mutiny Was completely quelled, which, under a hesitating 
Commander, might have spread havoc and descdation ovor 
one of the most populous and wealthy islands of the iEgeaO 
Sea. 

A congress of the Peloponnesian confederacy was about 
this time held at Ephesus, whither the Chians and lA the 
Asiatic confederates sient deputies. In this convention, it 
was decreed to send minbters to Lacedsemony in the joint 
names of Cyrus, the annanimEit, and allies, to rBpreseaC the 
present state of affairs, and to request that Lysander might 
be re-sqppointed commander in chief. 

If we except Brasidas, we may sAfely afirm^ that no Spar- 
tan had ever so conciliated the esteem of the allies as Lyean* 
der ; no Spartan was eqnaUy acquainted with the mediod of 
rendermg himself agreeable to a Persian prince* The mili- 
tary and pditical conduct of Lysander had besides been dis« 
tinguished* 

The Spartans, though inclined to conqily with the wishes 
of their allies, were, nevcrdieless, much perplexed by an an- 
cient law enacted in the jealousy of freedom, namely, never 
to commit the chief command of the fleet twice to the same 
person. Urgent circumstances contributed not a Ut|^ to in- 
duce them to relax in this point. They nOmin^y adhered to 
the law, while tiiey complied with the request of Cyrus and 
of* their Gt^ian confederates. They invested Aracus, a 
weak and obscure man, with the name of admiral, and sent 
Lysander to command in Asia^ under the appellation c( 
vice-admiral* 
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Lysander arriving at Ephesus, made great exertions to 
prepare a fleet, powerful enough to oppose the Athenian ar- 
mament. He hastened to pay his compliments in person to 
the Persian prince at Sardis. Cyrus received him with de- 
monstrations of joy, and supplied him with money to satisfy 
the immediate expenses of the fleet. He returned to Ephe- 
sus, paid off the arrearages of the seamen, and directed his 
attention to the means of prosecuting offensive operations 
against the Athenians. 

In the lAean time, so great had been his exertions, aided 
by an unfailing treasury, that the fiect was already equal in 
strength to that of the Athenians, His emissaries had uni- 
versally engaged, or pressed, the seamen on the Ionian and 
Carian coaste. Lysander, however^ determined not to risk 
a general engagement. In all the towns on the Propontis 
and the Hellespont, which had submitted to the Athenian re* 
public, under the command of Alcibiades and Thras} bulus, 
a Lacedaemonian faction still existed. The consequences, 
therefore, of giving efficacy to such a party would probably 
be. the obstruction of the revenue that supported the Atheni- 
an fleet, and the recover)^ of the trade with the Euxine, 
which furnished the best supplies of com . 

For these reasons the Hellespont was the point to which 
Lysander directed his principal attention* He accordingly 
coasted along the shores of Asia, and reached Abydos. Here 
his fleet rode in security in the harbour. The important town 
of Lampsacus was then attacked « and the place, though 
bravely defended by the natives and Athenian garrison, was 
at length taken by storm. The city was abandoned to the 
licentious rapacity, the lust and fury of the conquerors, ac- 
cording to the barbarous and predominant custom of the 
age. 

Confident of success, the fleet of Athens passed from Sa- 
mos to the coast bf Asia. They then sailed for Ephcsus, 
but received intelligence that Lysander had already proceed- ^ 

ed northward. Alarmed for the dependencies of the com- 
monwealth on the Hellespont, they immediately hastened af- I 
tcr him. Lampsacus was, however, taken before they reach- 
ed Ebeus. Staying, therefore, at this place only to take re- ' 
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fireshment, tbey proceeded to Sestos, and arrived the same 
eveniog at iEgospotamos. 

The strait between that place aod Lampsacus being only 
two miles wide, the arrival of the Athenian fleet was almost 
immediately known to Lysander. The morning no sooner 
dawned, than his crews had taken their meal, and repaired on 
board. Every thing was in readiness for action, but no 
movement was made. The sun was scarcely risen, when 
the Athenians advanced in order of batde to the harbour of 
Xiamp8acu9,-^waited until the evening, and then returned in 
triumph as the acknowledged masters of the sea. No sooner, 
however, had the armsiment of Athens withdrawn from be* 
fore the harbour of Lampsacus, than Lysander sent two of 
his swiftest gallies after theip, with instructions to the com- 
manders, to observe whether the enemy debarked, and to 
form some judgment of their immediate intentions; and then 
to hasten back with the information. This was punctually 
executed. In the mean time Lysander kept his fleet in rea- 
diness for action, and not until he was assured that the ene- 
my's motions indicated no intentions of attempting an enter- 
prise did he dismiss his troops to procure refreshment. The 
next morning they repeated their insults, and the two follow- 
ing days also he prudently indulged their presumption. 

Lysander observed, that every day's experience of his inac- 
tion increased the negligence and confidence of the Athenians* 
He was infc^med by the vessels which he sent to watch their 
motions, that they did not confine themselves to the market of 
Sestosybut wandered into the country. In the morning they 
failed not to offer battle to the Peloponnesian fleet, and in the 
fiftemoon returned again to their camp. On the fifth day, they 
advanced as usual to the harbour of Lampsacus, and provok- 
ed the hostile fleet to an engagement by more daring mena- 
ces than on any former occasion. Confident of success, they 
yielded, without reserve, to all the petulance of power and 
prosperity. They even debated among themselves in what 
manner the Lacedemonian prisoners should be punished, 
who had the misfortune to fall into their hands^. The cruel 
Philocles proposed that they should have their right hands 
cut off* ; that those enemies of the republic might be incapa-. 
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ble of handling the oar or brandishing the spear. This inhu* 
man proposition, though opposed by Adimantus, was appro- 
ved by the majority of his coUeagaes, and finally resolved 
on. After insulting the Peloponnesian fleet in the most mor- 
tifying and disdainful manner, they returned with an air of 
exultation and contempt to their station. 

Lysander then gave directions to the commanders of his re- 
connoitring ships, if they observed the Athenians disembark 
and disperse as usual, to hasten their return, and, by the ele- 
vation of a shield, communicate the intelligence. The advice 
boats, therefore, having followed the enemy to a convenient 
distance, noticed that they had no sooner landed at their sta- 
tion, than the troops straggled about the shore, advanced into 
the inland country in quest of provision or amusement, and 
indulged in indolence, or revelled in disorder. Lysander had 
embarked the troops ; cleared his ships, and made every ne- 
cessary preparation to avail himself of the opportunity of 
effecting, by stratagem, what would have been difficult and 
dangerous to have attempted by force. The advice boats re- 
turned ; the signal was made, and the fleet steered across the 
strait. 

Conon endeavoured seasonably to assemble the strength of 
the Athenians, but his advice was disdained by officers inca- 
pable and unworthy of commanding, and the seamen despi- 
sed his orders. At length, however, when it was too late, 
they became sensible of their error. The Peloponnesians 
were upon them, before any effectual and salutary measures 
of defende could be taken. The soldiers and seamen were 
equally dispersed, and most of their gaUies were altogether 
empty, or manned with such feeble crews as were incapable of 
working, much less of defending them. The Peloponnesians, 
with their regular onset and disciplined valour, attacked the 
Athenian troops as they flocked without order to the shore. 
Those who fought were slain ; the rest fled into the inmost 
recesses of the Chersonese, or sought protection in the Athe* 
nian fortresses scattered over that peninsula. 

Conon's trireme, with seven others of his division, and the 
sacred ship Paralus, had their crews complete, and pushed oflf 
from the shore. One hundred and seventy-one gallies were 
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seized by the enemy at anchor, or on the beach. No effort 
ivithin the power of nine ships could have any other effect, 
than to add the loss of them to that of the rest of the fleet. 
While the enemy were intent upon their capture, Conon fled, 
unpursued, to die island of Cyprus. Three thousand prison- 
ers were taken, among whom were Philocles and Adimantus, 
and Lysander returned with his invaluable spoil to Lampsa- 
cus, amidst the joyoqs acclamations of naval triumph. B* C. 
405. 

It now became a matter of serious consideration, how they 
should dispose of such a niimbcr of prisoners. The allies, aCf- 
cordingly, were assembled for consultation, and an animosity 
appeared in their proceedings, which the ancient manner of war- 
fare was calculated to excite. The injustice and cruelty of the 
ambitions Athenians were copiously described and malicious* 
ly exaggerated by this dreadful tribunal. ^ It would be tedi- 
ous," they sud, ^^ to enumerate the multiplied and abominable 
crimes of which so many individuals and so many communi- 
ties had been the innocent and unhappy victims. Even lately, 
they had ti^en a Corinthian and an Andrian vessel, and 
thrown the crews down a precipice, and destroyed them. 
The gods had averted the odious and inhuman proposition 
of Philocles, of which the author and approvers were equally 
criminal, nor could those deserve pardon or mercy, who had 
no pity for the sufferings of others.'^ 

It was therefore instantly resolved, that all the prisoners 
who were Athenian citizens, except Adimantus, should be 
put to death. The unarmed prisoners were then conducted 
into the presence of their armed judges ; and, as a prelude 
to the inhuman massacre, Lysander sternly demanded of Phi- 
locles what he ought to suffer for his intended cruelty. The 
Athenian replied, with firmness and intrepidity, ^* Accuse not 
those whom it is in your power to judge, but inflict that pun- 
ishment on us, which we in your situation would have inflict- 
ed on you.'' No sooner had he spoken thus, than Lysander 
began the execution, and killed the general with his own hand. 
The Peloponnesian soldiers followed the bloody and inhuman 
example of their commander. Of the three thousand Athe^ 
nians, Adimantus alone was spared.' 
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On the coasts of Greece and Ashi, itiere^ns tt<^ naval fbrc« 
capable of contending with the fleet of Lysander ; ner^ if wc 
except the city of Athens alone, was there any fbitt^ed place 
in all those countries sufficient to withstand the impression of 
h\s anny. In these circumstances, it was of importance to 
establish or confirm the Lacedaemonian power and eaaptre 
over those valuable syid extensive coasts. He had nothing 
more to do than to direct the coume of his victorious fleet, 
and to take possession. As soon as he appeared between By* 
zantium and Chalcedon, the inhabitants of those places, as- 
tonished and terrified by the dreadful misfortunes of their 
Athenian allies, ofiered to capitiflate. 1 he Athenian garri- 
sons wcire allowed to depart, but policy, more than knitjr, 
prompted this measure : Lysander looked forward to the 
conquest of Athens ; and against the unconhmon strength of 
the fortifications, and other obstacles with which he would 
have to contend, famine was considered as the most certain 
and efficacious weapon. As, therefore, every augmentation 
of their numbers would promote his purpose, be permitted aO 
Athenian citizens to go to Athens, and to Athens oriy. 

In the mean time, the Paralus, arriving by night at the 
Piraeus, communicated to the Athenians intelligence of their 
late defeat. The alarm and lamentations commencing imme* 
diately in the vicinity of the harbour, were quickly communi- 
cated through the town of Piraeus, and passing from one 
town to another, reached the city. The consternation im- 
mediately became universal, and during that night no person 
slept in Athens. Grief for the slain, the best part of tiie Athe- 
nian youth, and among whom every one had some friend or 
relation, was not the prevailing passion ; this was overborne 
by the dread of the fate which threatened themsdves, and 
every feeHng was absorbed in personal considerations. 

Exclusive of the incompetency of the republic to oppose 
an equal force to that which could be brought against it, the 
endless strife of factions, and the violence of intestine tumult, 
had destroyed all coherence in the constituent parts of the 
government. On the morrow after the arrival of the Para* 
lus, a general assembly was convened, and such measures 
were resolved on as the exigency of affairs seemed to require. 
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They ftxpecud an immediate nege hj eea and hod, and aa 
it was impossible to raise a fleet able to. oppose that of the 
Peloponoesians, they determined to block up all the ports 
except one ; to repau* the walls ; to appoint guards, and to 
prepare every thing in their power to resist the enemy, and 
to sustain a blockade* 

In the mean time Lysander, having «wed the Hellespon- 
tine cities into submission, sailed to the island of Lesbos, re* 
duced Mnylene, and confirmed the allegiance of Methymna. 
Whilst he was extending his arms over the coast of Lydia 
and Caria, and the neighbouring islands, he sent Eteonicus 
^ith ten ships to the Thracian shores, who ravaged the mari- 
time parts of Macedon, subdued the towos and cities of 
Thrace bordering on the coast, and rode triumphant in the 
Hellespont and Propontis, the iEgean and £uxine seas. Soon 
after die disaster of the Athenians at iEgospotamos, the 
lairest and most favoured portion of the ancient world sub- 
mitted with reluctance to the power, or voluntarily accepted 
the alliance, of Sparta. 

During this long series of triumphs, Lysander never lost 
iiigfat of the reduction of Athena, He therefore sent infor<^ 
mation to Laced^nnon and Decelia, at the same time, that he 
was ready to sail to Pir»us with two hundred gallies. The 
Lacedemonians, as soon as they received this intelligence, 
resolved to make great exertions, that they might terminate 
a war which had continued for such a long series of years 
with litde or no intermission. Their allies were summoned 
to arass,.and the whole force of Laconia joining them, they 
marched toward Attica, under the command of Pausanias. 
Agis united the troops from Decelia to this numerous and 
powerful army, and both proceeded to the gymnasium of Aca- 
demus, close by the city, where they fixed their quarters. 

The Adienians, though destitute of allies, of a fleet, of 
stores, and blockaded by a powerful enemy by sea and land, 
made no proposals of capitulation. In sullen and silent des- 
pondency they beheld the formidable appearance of the Pelo- 
ponnesians on the sea and in the field ; and with all the means 
in their power, they prepared for a defence, which, at best, 
could only piocrastinate their final doom. When Lysander 
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had blocked up the entrance of dieir harbours, and no rap- 
plies could be procured for the city, famine soon began to be 
severely felt by the Athenians, Still, however, they defended 
with vigour their walls and ramparts ; patiently endured 
hardship and hunger ; and beheld, with obstinate unconcern, 
the affliction of their wives and children. Disease and death 
now advanced among the unfortunate Athenians with in- 
creasing horror ; yet, even amidst this dreadful scene of woe, 
they declared that their independence and their If^es should 
perish together. 

But, notwithstanding the noble sentiments and melancholy 
firmness of the popular assembly, a numerous and powerful 
party of men existed in the state, who were governed by in- 
terest more than by honour ; and the greatest enemies of the 
liberty of Athens flourished in the bosom of the common- 
wealth. The whole body of the senate was infected with the 
leaven of the five hundred, and not only Theramenes, but 
several other men of abilities and influence in the state, re<^ 
gretted the destruction of that tyranny, and the restoration of 
the democratical form of government. Amidst every shape 
of public distress the Athenians caballed, clamoured, accused, 
and persecuted each other; and the aristocratical faction, 
from the smallness of its numbers, being capable of acting 
with superior concert and vigour, destroyed by every base, 
cruel, and illegal means, the friends and partizans of demo? 
cracy. 

A deputation, however, was at length agreed on between 
the two factions ; and, accordingly, ministers were sent to 
Agis, the Spartan king, who commanded the blockade. Tfie 
AUienians proposed an alliance oflfensive and defensive with 
the Lacedemonian commonwealth, which, in the language of 
the politics of Greece, meant nothing less than the subjection 
of Athens to Sparta, and stipulated only for the preservation 
of their fortifications and of their harbours* Agis replied, 
that he had no power to treat, and that prc^sals must be ad* 
dressed to the administration at Lacedemon. Ministers 
were then sent into Peloponnesus ; but when they arriv^ at 
Sellasia, on the borders of Laconia, they received a proud 
and haughty message from the ephori, commatiding their 
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Immediate return ; and informing them, that the terms they 
brought were already known at Laceda&mon, and if they de- 
sired peace they must procure more ample powers from 
Athens. 

This answer being communicated in the city, the Atheni- 
ans were filled with despair. They now considered them- 
selves as already condemned to slavery, if not to death, by 
their met^g^ess and implacable enemies ; and, even before 
another deputation could xetum with an answer from Lace- 
dsemon, many must perish with hunger. It was understood 
that the Lacedaemonians proposed, among other things, that 
tor ten furlongs the long walls should be demolished. The- 
ramenes' ventured to offer that, if the Athenians would com- 
mission him to go to Lacedsemon, he would undertake to 
bring certain information, whether the Pelopomiesians reg- 
ally intended to reduce the Athenians to slavery, or whether 
the demolition of the walls were only required to insure jx)- 
litical subjection. He named nine persons to be his colleagues 
in this mission, and flattered the people that they would pro- 
cure some moderate terms of accommodation. A decree 
was therefore immediately passed by the Athenians in as* 
sembly, investing the ambassadors with full powers. 

Having assumed the sacred badge of their inviolable cha- 
racter, they proceeded to the 'Spartan camp ; held a confer- 
ence with Agis the Lacedemonian king, and then set for- 
ward on their journey towards Sparta. But the embassy was 
again met by an officer from the ephori, who would not per- 
mit them to proceed farther, until they had given assurance 
that they were invested with indefinite authority to treat for 
a peace with the Lacedaemonian commonwealth. When they 
reached Sparta, an assembly of the deputies of the Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy was convened, in which the fate of the 
Athenian republic was to be decided. The deputation from 
Corinth and Thebes vehemently contended, that no terms 
whatever should be granted the Athenians. " The com- 
monwealth of Athens," they said, ** which was the enemy of 
the common liberties of Greece, and had been so nearly suc- 
cessful in the horrid attempt to enslave or exterminate the 
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whole nation, ought to be annihilated ; die people ahouldbe 
sold for slaves ; and the site of the city should be made a 
sheep-walk, like the Crisaean plain.'' Many of the other de- 
puties also supported the same opinion. The Lacedsemo- 
nians, however, whose administration was litde subject to 
passionate counsels or hasty decisions, had previously consi- 
' dered the matter, and thought otherwise. Athens, if de- 
prived of its navy, and of the revenue and power arising 
from transmarine dependencies, might, under an oligarchi- 
cal government, become a necessary and valuable acquisition 
to Lacedaemon. 

With an ostentation, therefore, of regard for the common 
welfare and glory of the Grecian nation, the Lacedflemonians 
declared, that ^* it would not become the Pelopcmnesian con«> 
federacy, and least of all the Spartans, to reduce to slavery 
a Grecian people, to whom the Greeks had been nsore than 
once beholden for important services in great and imnsincnt 
dangers." Accordingly, it was proposed and resolved, that 
the conditions on which the Athenians should be permitted 
to retain their civil freedom, should be the following : that 
all their ships of war (except twelve) be surrendered ; that 
the long, walls, and thjc fortifications of Piraeus be d^troyed ; 
that all exiles and fugitives be restored to the rights of the 
city ; that the Athenians consider the same s^tes as friends 
or enemies, which should respectively be so considered by 
the Lacedaemonians; and that the Athenians should send 
their forces wherever Lacedsmon should command, by sea 
or land. 

With these terms Theramenes and his colleagues hastened 
back to Athens. During the long absence of their ambassa- 
dors, the Peloponnesians had pressed the siege with redou- 
bled vigour. The Spartans, reinforced by the Thebans and 
their other allies, had surrounded the city on every side. 
Lysander blockaded the harbours with the Peloponnesian 
fleet, and had made himself master of Melos, Ceos, iEgina, 
and Salamis, islands so near to Athens, that they were al- 
most regarded as a part of the Attic territory. Within the 
walls the greatest misery prevailed ; the famine and the dis- 
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eases which it e&gendered were intokrable. It was consi- 
dered by the besieged as impossible to hold out many days 
longer. 

No sooner, therefore, was the arrival of the ambassadors 
announced at Athens, than people from every part of the 
city flocked about them, in the most painful suspense, lest 
an irresistible enemy should still refuse to treat, and no other 
alternative remain than to perish with hunger, or submit to 
the mercy of those from whom they scarcely hoped to receive 
compassion. The information that a treaty had been con- 
cluded gave relief for the night. The day following an as- 
sembly of the people was convened. Theramenes declared 
to the Athenians the terms, which, he said, were the best 
that himself and his colleagues could obtain, and such as, in 
his opinion, in their present distressed and unfortunate situa- 
tion, they would do well to accept. When these unexpected 
fruits of his boasted negociation were produced, the people 
had no longer strength or spirit to resist, or even courage to 
die. A considerable body, however, pertinaciously declared, 
that they would never consent to the demolition of the walls. 

But the principal leaders of the patriotic party had been 
destroyed, and their opponents were prepared to bear a foreign 
yoke, provided they were allowed to exercise domestic ty- 
ranny. That faction was ready to approve the measures of 
Theramenes^ however degrading and servile ; and Thera-' 
menes himself might well influence the resolution of the as- 
sembly, by informing them that the severity of the Lacedae- 
monians was extremely moderate and lenient, in comparison 
with what was proposed by the implacable Corinthians and 
Thebans. Arguments of this nature he certainly might 
have made use of, if necessary, to justify his negocia- 
tions with the Spartans, and to persuade his countrymen 
to accept the terms ofTered ; but the full period of thrice nine 
years, which had been assigned by repeated oracles and pre- 
dictions as the continuance of the Peloponnesian war, and of 
the greatness of Athens, having elapsed, it seemed vain to 
contend. The treaty concluded by their ambassadors was 
therefore confirmed and ratified by the voice of the aristo- 
cratical faction ; and submitted to, rather than accepted by, 
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the majority of the popular SMembly, with the silence and 
suUenness of despair. 

The acceptance of the offered terms being notified to the 
besieging armament^ on the sixteenth of May, B. C. 404, 
Agis took possession of Athens ; and Lysander, with his fleet, 
entered the harbour of Pirseus. 

The demolition of the fortifications of Athens was a pecu- 
liar occasion of rejoicing and triumph throughout the whole 
of Peloponnesus. The enemy commenced this destructive 
operation at the sound of military music ; and with an eager- 
ness and zeal almost incredible. They boasted that succeed- 
ing ages would consider the demolition of Athens as the true 
era of the freedom of Greece. No sooner, however, had 
they effected their purpose, and satiated their resentment, 
than they seemed to regret the injury they had done. 

A magnificent festival concluded the day ; in which the 
recitation of particular passages of the Grecian poets form- 
ed, as usual, a principal part of the entertainment. The 
Electra of Euripides was rehearsed, and particularly the pa* 
thetic chorus, " We come, O daughter of Agamemnon, to 
thy rustic and humble roof." The words were scarcely ut- 
t#red, when the whole assembly melted into tears. The for- 
lorn and helpless condition of that young and virtuous prin- 
cess, who, having been expelled her father's house, was 
obliged to inhabit a miserable cottage, in want ^d wretched- 
ness, recalled to their minds the dreadful vicissitudes of the 
fortune of Athens. That city, once mistress of the sea and 
sovereign of Greece, was deprived, in one fatal hour, of her 
ships, her walls, and her strength, and reduced from the pride 
and prosperity of her situation, to misery, dependence, and 
servitude. 

Thus did the conquest of Athens terminate the memorable 
Peloponnesian war of twenty-seven years. Lacedsmon, now 
allied to Persia, became decidedly the leading power of 
Greece, and aristocracy, or rather oligarchy, triumphed over 
the democratical form of government, in almost every com- 
monwealth of the Grecian people. 

The Peloponnesian war was truly a civil war ; it was less 
'a contest between Lacedaemon and Athens, than between the 
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oligarchical and democratical interests throughout the Gre* 
cian commoQwealths, in every one of which there was a pari- 
ty friendly to the public enemy, with whom it had a comma- 
nity of interest. The apprehension excited among the oli- 
garchical sutes by the growing preponderance of the Athenian 
democracy, rendered terrible by its spirit of conquest, was 
the real source of the war. The purpose of the Peloponne- 
sians was not to coiKiuer Athens, but to reduce her to a state 
of inability to conquer them. With this view, it was held 
necessary to deprive her of that dominion over other Gre- 
cian states, which, by affording a superior revenue, enabled 
her to maintain the most formidable navy in the known world, 
and carry hostilities to distant countries. 

Solon committed absolute sovereignty immediately to the 
multitude, who could not be made responsible for any mea- 
sure. He intended, indeed, that the councils of the Areo- 
pagus and of the Four Hundred (afterward Five Hundred) 
should balance the authority of the popular assembly, and 
they might have operated to check a representative body of 
the people ; but against sovereign power exercised by the peo« 
pie at large, no balance could be constituted. The Athenian 
government became, what in that very age we find it was 
called— and the people seemed to have been pleased to hear 
itp-wx Tyranny in the hands of the People. 

The institution of wages for serving in the ten ordinary 
courts, was a mode of bribing the people. ^Fhree oboli were 
the daily pay of a dicast, whose office resembled that of our 
juryman. The rich and the industrious avoided ; the poor, 
the idle, the profligate, thenceforward sought the office ; it 
|»ecame their resource for a livelihood. To extend the gra- 
tification among that sovereign order, the juries were made 
immoderately numerous. Five hundred was the ordinary 
number. In the ten courts, no less than six thousand citi- 
zens are said to have been daily employed, with the excep- 
tion of holidays, throughout the year ; and, for a cause of ex- 
traordinary importance, the whole six thousand were some- 
times assembled, and composed the tribunal called Heli^a. 
But the holidays themselves, which interrupted the business 
of the courts, afforded s^so a pretence, and a mode of bribing 
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the people. They were truly seasons of festival, during 
which the numerous carcasses of animals offered as sacrifice, 
were distributed to the multitude. DemUgogues, therefore, 
would omit no opportunity for ingratiating themselves at so 
easy a rate, as by the proposal of a new festival ; and thus 
the Athenian holidays were multiplied till they t>ecame twice 
as numerous as those of any other Grecian city. 

In the absence besides of the subsistence provided under 
the name of sacrifice, a lawsuit, or a criminal prosecution, 
became the resource of the Athenian populace. Besides the 
certain pay, which was but small, there was the hope of 
bribes, which might be large ; while pride was gratified by 
the importance which accrued to the meanest individual, 
who could call himself an Athenian citizen. Fine and con- 
fiscation, ordinary punishments of the Athenian law, con- 
veyed the property of the wealthy to the treasury, to be 
thence distributed in various ways : theatrical ezhibitions, 
processions, and feasts for the gratification of the peo{de, or 
wages, under the pretence of paying for their services. Suits 
and prosecutions, therefore, encouraged by the interest of the 
populace, became innumerable ; and life and property were 
rendered insecure. The security enjoyed by die citizens of 
the United States, which requires the solemn sanction of a 
grand jury to the merit of the accusation, before any man 
can even be subjected to trial, was unknown at Athens. 
There, any man might constitute himself the accuser of an- 
other, and the king archon was bound by his office to bring 
the accused to trial. When the cause came before tlie jury, 
no right of challenge afforded the accused Athenian means 
to guard against the partiality of his judges. It was, indeed^ 
proposed to obviate the effect of partiality in some by num- 
bers, who, it was supposed, would not concur in the impro- 
per measures of a few ; but the disadvantages of such a re- 
source exceeded its beneficial effects. In no conference, 
among themselves, could the well informed of so numerous 
a court correct the prejudices and want of judgment of the 
ignorant, careless, or impassioned, or prevent the effects of 
misused eloquence ; nor was it possible to mal^e so large a 
portion of the sovereign people responsible for the most ir- 
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regular or flagitious decision. Punishment could not take 
place, and among the multitude shame was lost. By a judi* 
cature so constituted, a victorious and deserving general, the 
ablest and most upright magistrate, or the most inoffensive 
private citizen, might be brought to trial for his life, at the 
pleasure of the most profligate of mankind. Even the alle* 
gation of a specific crime was unnecessary. Constructive 
treason, any imputed disaffection to the sovereignty of the 
people, sufficed ; and as passion and prejudice, or the powers 
of oratory, or solicitation and bribery moved them, condem- 
nation or acquittal was pronounced. 

Attica, fortunately, possessed, in the silver mines of Lau- 
reon, an advantage unknown in any other part of Greece 
Proper. Those mines were public property, but individuals 
were allowed to work them for their private benefit ; paying 
only, into the public treasury, a twenty-fourth of the ore ob* 
tained. This was the great source of the regular public rev- 
enue of Athens. The sacred olive trees were a second 
branch. These, scattered among the lands of individuals, in 
various parts of Attica, were consecrated, together with the 
ground immediately around them, to the goddess, protectress 
of Athens ; the fruit was sold by auction, under the direction 
of the court of Areopagus ; and the price was paid into the 
treasury. A third branch of the Athenian revenue consist- 
ed in the rents of public lands and houses, mostly acquired 
from individuals by forfeiture. 

But among the Utde states of Greece, the first purpose of 
public revenue was generally less wanted to supply public 
than private necessity : less to support civil and military es- 
tablishments, than to provide a maintenance for citizens 
without pn^rty, without industry, and, perhaps, without 
objects for industry. Before the Persian invasion, we find 
the whole revenue from the silver mines distributed among 
the people. This extravagance was remedied by the extra- 
ordinary address of Themistocles, who, with the advantage 
of favouring circumstances, persuaded the many to resign that 
revenue for public purposes, and hence acquired the means 
to render Athens the greatest maritime power, ^t ^at time, 
in the known world. 
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Wc are immformed by what able stateaman^ or in whAt 
public exigency, the Athenians were pertuaded to submit to 
a taxj in the nature of the modem customs, of a fiftieth of 
th'elr value upon all goods imported, and upon some exports. 
Early in tlie Pcloponnesian war, we find it well known^ as 
also a small toll or occise duty, on goods sold in the markets* 
These two, forming together a very light burden, were the 
only regular and stated uxes at any time paid by the Athe- 
nian people. 

The dtftciency of a public revenue, arising from sources 
so scanty ^ was in some degree supplied by the imposition of 
a poll tax on the metics, or numerous free residenu in Attica, 
who were not Athenian citizens. This, however, seems not 
to have been oppressive in its amount, nor in principle un- 
reasonable. It was the consideration for the advantagts which 
a residence in Attica, and the protection of the Athenian 
government afforded- Througlt the superior population of 
that city, the extent of its dominion, and the protection to 
maritime communication which its naval empire afforded to 
its subjects, trade could be carried on there upon a greater 
scale, and with more certain profit, than in any other situation 
in Greece. The mettcs were not only Greeks from the vaii- 
ous cities, but Lydians, Phrygians, Syrians, and other barbae 
rians ; and they seem to have formed the greatest portion of 
the traders and manufacturers of Athens. 

Athens, in acf^uiring extensive dominion, acquired means 
to make others pay the principal expense of the force which 
was to maintain her dominion. In the empire which Athens 
exercised over so many transmarine cities, a vast field for 
peculation was opened. New and greater objects incited con- 
tending factions ; and immoderate temptation occurred for 
those who sought authority, to put forward measures, ulti- 
mately the most adverse to the public good, if they tended at 
the moment to gratify the will of the multitude. Fine and 
confiscation were looked to, less for the purpose of justice 
than of revenue. The incentives to peculation, the insecurity' 
of innocence, and the power of crime to escape punishment, 
became so apparent, that, amid the general depravity of Gre* 
cian government**, Athenian corruption grew proverbial ; and 
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it was even made a question, whether it was advuntageous 
for an individual to possess property, or advantageous to the 
commonwealth to raise a revenue. 

From all the remaining writers of the age we may gather, 
that the spirit of every Grecian government was generally 
adverse to the increase of citizens. For every citizen hav- 
ing an interest in a certain public capital, increase of citizens 
was increase of partners, which would diminish the share of 
every old proprietor. If the Athenian commonwealth had 
had only two or three thousand citizens, the lands of Attica, 
cultivated by slaves, with the additional produce of the sil« 
ver mines, might have made all wealthy. But wealth, so ill 
protected, would have invited the rapacity of neighbouring 
states. The combination, therefore, of the means of subsis* 
tence and gratification with those of defence, decided the de» 
gree of population to be desired in a Grecian republic. But, 
unless danger was pressing, the general disposition was al-/ 
ways adverse to an increase. The poor objected to it, in ap« 
prehension of its diminishing their chance of advantage from 
sacrifices, and from pay for attendance on the tribunals. The 
idea of a common interest in a common stock, a fundamen- 
tal principle of every Grecian republic, not only made the 
aversion to any increase of citizens popular, but induced the 
ablest politicians (all considering slaves indispensable) to im- 
agine a necessity for limiting the citizens te a very moderate 
number. 

The gross vices of the government and judicature gave 
birth to that evil, which, under the name of sycophancy, so 
peculiarly prevailed at Athens. The term originally signi- 
fied information g^ven of the clandestine exportation of figs. 
Apparently to gratify the idle populace of the city at the ex- 
pense of the landholders, some demagogues had procured a 
law forbidding the exportation of that plentiful production of 
the Attic soil. The absurdity of the prohibition, however, 
making the information particularly invidious, the term syco- 
phant grew into use, as a general appellation for all vexatioua 
informers. Such was the encouragement which the Athenian 
government and judicature afforded to such persons, that sy- 
cophancy became a profession, and furnished a livelihood to 
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many. The sycophant courted the populace, and was the 
terror and 8cmi;ge of the rich. Intimation to a wealthy man 
that he would be denounced as able to equip a trireme, or 
provide a dramatic entertainment, or give a supper to his 
ward, often sufficed to obtain money for preventing so serious 
an evil. But the sycophant's great engine of profit was accu* 
sation, whether true or false ; though false accusation was 
often preferred, as generally more lucrative. Those various 
public functions, which the wealthy were not allowed to de- 
cline, magistracies, equipment of ships of war, and presiden- 
cies of choral festivals, made opportunities endless. The 
sycophant was necessarily an Athenian citizen, for no other 
could denounce ; but the evidence of strangers and slaves 
was admitted, and often preferred, because they might be ex- 
amined by torture, which was cometimes carried to such in- 
human severity that the supporters died under it. But, how- 
ever little the accusation could be supported, it would always 
occasion trouble and expense, and any neglect of the fastidi- 
ous multitude would involve danger. Bribes were necessary 
to procure dispatch from the officers who directed the busi- 
ness of the courts. At Athens, protection for iniquity might, 
and justice was obliged to be purchased, and both nearly at 
the same price. 

The spirit of tyranny inherent in the Athenian constitution, 
and the disregard for the property, convenience, and satisfac- 
tion of individuals, are very strikingly marked in a regula- 
tion, which, we find, had the force of law. When an expen- 
sive office (and particularly when the equipment of a trireme) 
was forced on any one, he might, for the time, avoid the bur- 
den by indicating a richer man ; and, if the superior wealth 
was denied, might o£Fer to exchange estates with him. The 
person so challenged had no alternative, but to take upon him- 
self the office or accept the exchange. The satisfaction of a 
citizen of the United States, in considering his house or his 
field more securely his own under the protection of the law, 
than a castle defended by its garrison, or akingdom by armies, 
was unknown in Attica. The attachment, therefore, of an 
American citizen to the constitution of his country, by which 
such blessings are enjoyed ; and the common interest of the 
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pe<^le of the United States in defending them, could not, 
there, readily exist. For men of rank and property, except- 
ing the few who could make popular will the instrument o£ 
their own ambition, to be satified with the Athenian govern- 
ment was impossible. It was as dangerous to be rich under 
the Athenian democracy, as under Turkish despotism ; the 
same subterfuges were used to conceal wealth, the same bri- 
bery and flattery to preserve it.* 

Under such circumstances, the rich and the poor evidently 
could not live in a state of harmony. An irritation inces- 
santly existing in the minds of the few against the many, 
would be irremediable ; and, in consequence, the many would 
be excited to an unceasing jealousy of the few. In fact, the 
checks of Solon's constitution were no sooner gone, and 
sovereign power placed in the hands of those without pro- 
perty, or rather in the hands of any demagogues who could 
for a moment lead them, than the interest of all who had 
property rendered them, necessarily, conspirators against the 
existing govemnient. Indeed, throughout Greece, the noble 
and wealthy had little connection with the poorer classes, 
except to command them in the oligarchical states, and in the 
democratical, to fear, flatter, solicit, deceive, or submit to 
them. No common interest united these two descriptions 
of men. To maintain civil order, and hold the state toge- 
ther, flattery and bribes to the multitude were necessary ; 
and violence was the only alternative when these failed. 
Hence that impossibility of lasting harmony, and that readi- 
ness for extreme discord, which the history of the Grecian 
republics so strikingly exhibits. 

Where the constitution is such, that all ranks have a de- 
cided and known interest in its preservation ; where every 
man's hou$e is his casde ; where the property of the rich, 
and the persons and honest earnings of the poor, are equally 
protected by law ; and where the hope of rising to the high- 
est stations is dcinied to none ; the law of treason may be 
comparatively mild. But no mild law, no common pre- 
caution, could give security to a constitution like that of 
Athens. Accordingly the punishment of treason was dic- 
tated by the worst spirit of despotism, and was atrocious. 

VOL. IV. [21"| 
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Before the council hfdl stood a coHunn, on whkh'was en- 
graved : ^^ Whoever shall overthrow the democracy, or hold 
any magistracy in Athens, when the democracy shall be 
overthrown, may be lawfully killed by any one ; the person 
killing him shall be held holy before die gods, and merito- 
rious among men ; and shsdl be rewarded with the whole 
property of the person slain/' 

S04:h was the state of the Athenian government, from the 
death of Pericles, till it submitted to the victorious arms of 
the Peloponnesians. The fste of a city fallea and degraded, 
and allowed merely to exist under the controul of a for»gn 
power, would scarcely seem to invite much of our fiutber at- 
tention. But Athens, after all her losses, and with all her 
failings, has peculiar claims upon the curiosity and respect 
of men. In her fall^i state, she retained her knowledge of 
philosophy, of science, and of every liberal art ; Socrates, 
Xenophon, and Plato,still lived within her walls ; Akibiades, 
Thrasybulus, and Conon, though . in exile, adorned the list 
of her citizens, and she could still be the prolific mother and 
the able preceptress of artists, poets, warriors, orators, slates- 
men, and sages, who made their age the most briUiant in 
the annals of mankind ; and, through whom, when her pol^ 
tical importance ceased, Athens continued, and may be said, 
in some degree, still to continue, to h<dd an empire nmong 
all the civilized nations of the earth. Nor was her political 
importance so completely destroyed, as to prevent htx be- 
coming again a principal object of Grecian history. 

After the view we have taken>of the Athenian canBtitu<* 
tion, it will not be thought wonderful, that men of rank and 
property desired at any rate a change ; nor can we impute it to 
any peculiar depravity, that they bore some antipathy to fte 
lower classes of people, from whom diey suffered such op- 
pression. Accordingly, when Athens was invested by the 
Peloponnesian forces, and no prospect of successfid resis- 
tance remained, many of those of higher rank saw, or thought 
they saw, means of improving their condition, in the iq)- 
proaching wreck of the state. Through this opposition of 
interest among the Athenians, the Lacedemonians proposed 
to hold Attica in subjection, vrithout the ezpence of garri- 
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items ; and tfauft they were induced to grant tenns, and leave 
the town its walb and a citadely«-4o restore die whole territo- 
ly-^^uvl even, out of die captitfed fleets to return twelve ships 
of war to die vanquished. The Adienian people had never 
treated a conquered city so mildly. But the Lacedemonians 
depended upon the aristoeratical party among the Athemans 
diemselves, as a faithful ganisdn, bound by the most pressing 
interest, to hold all in subordination to Lacedemon. 

On die surrender of the city, the vicious government which 
has been described being dissolved, the supreme power of the 
Adienian state was committed to a council composed of thir- 
ty Athenians, chosen by the conquerors out of the aristocratic 
cal parly. The first measures of this council were moderate 
and wise. Vested widi full powers to new-model the whole 
fabric of the ancient constitution at their pleasure, provided 
nodiing was done adverse to the superintending audiority of 
Lacedemon, they avoided any great and hasty changes, which 
their situation did not indispensably require. The laws re* 
mained in force, unless the recent revolution made a change 
necessary ; all the ancient magistracies, care being taken to 
fiU diem widi fiiends of the Thirty, were retained ; thci civil 
administration, dierefove, imder die Thirty, instead of the 
Five Hundred, proceeded in die accustomed course. A new 
supreme court of judicature was, however, established, with 
the tide of tho Council. 

The peculiar circumstances of Atb^is, under the new form 
of government, gave rise to many inconveniences. The con^ 
trolling power of Laoedsmon would be necessarily invidious 
to those for whom they were to lepslate. Of the changes 
which Athens had suffered by the event of the war, some 
would be favourable to them, but some far otherwise. Pri* 
vate distress, among all ranks, was great. The loss of pro* 
perty in the foreign territories of the commonwealth, had re** 
duced some from affluence So want« The abolition of means by 
which formerly an interest far money was obtained at home^ 
also annihilated di<e inconies of many. The advantages of com- 
mand of course no longer existed for the hig^r ranks, nov 
did the reward of service accrue to the lower, nor were the 
various profits of the equipment of fleets and armies appro- 
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priated by any body. Public revenue no longer flowed fitna 
numerous tributary states. The public treasury, and tke 
vealth of individuals, could not, as formerly, provide grau« 
fications for the people i the citizens of numerous subject re- 
publics were no longer amenable to Athenian tribunals ; mul- 
titudes, accustomed to fight, and to judge, and to feast at sa- 
crifices', and to be amused, but not to work, were without in- 
come, without employment, and without food. The attention, 
the flattery, the pay, and the bribes, to which the Athenian 
people were accustomed, had all ceased. 

Such were the circumstances under which the Council of 
Thirty entered with absolute authority, upon the administra- 
tion of the affairs of Athens. Critias presided, a man by 
every advantage of birth, fortune, connections, education, and 
talents, fitted for the arduous situation. His paternal great ' 
grandfather was brother of the great lawgiver, Solon ; and, 
what might hate been of more solid advantage, he had been 
himself a diligent hearer of Socrates ; but he was soured by 
the banishment which he had suffered from a decree of the 
people. Thenceforward Critias conceived a vehement aver^ 
.eion to the popular cause, and his pride and ambition were • 
stimulated by indignation and revenge. 

Among the members of this council, the man most dis- 
tinguished in office and in party measures was Therame- 
nes, whom we have already seen a leader in one revdution 
which abolished, and in another which restored, the sov- 
ereignty of the popular assembly. He now engaged in a 
third, under the patronage of Lacedaemon, with a dispo- 
sition and views differing widely from those of Critias*. — 
His family, though noble, had been popular. His father, 
Agnon, founder of Ampbipolis, had been a distinguish* 
ed fiatvourite of the people ; and, however Theramenes him- 
self might, with all reasonable men, dislike the sovereignty 
of the multitude, yet he loved popularity. In reforming the. 
government, therefore, it was not his object to oppress the 
people. He seems rather to have proposed to restore that 
mixed government, which, upon the overthrow of the Four 
Hundred, he hfid framed, but could not support. 

The scheme of Critias, not altogether new in Greece, was, 
however, such as had not been executed, nor perhaps before 
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attempted upon ao extensive a scale. The habit of having 
all laborious offices performed by slaves induced him to be- 
lieve^ that the existence oi the lower orders of freemen might 
be dispensed with. Critias would allow no mixture of popu* 
lar folly and insolence in power. He would abandon all hope 
of the glory of presiding oyer a powerful independent state, 
to have ease and affluence in a subordinate command. He 
proposed, therefore, under the protecting authority of Lace« 
d^mon, to be lord .of Athens ; he would make the city, and 
its whole territory, the private property of himself and a few 
associates. 

With these extravagant and nefarious views, which it was 
not prudent immediately to declare, Critias courted Thera- 
menes, and there was, for a short time, the appearance of per* 
feet harmony between them. Soon, however, differences arose ; 
but Critias still maintained a show of deference for his col- 
league* MesuD while he secured a party among the rest of the 
Thirty. No eminence of character there excited his envy, no 
superior talents his apprehension, and no fimmess of princi- 
ple thwarted his purpose. To secure themselves against the 
effects of the measure it was resolved to solicit an armed 
foBce from Lacedsmon. Theramenesin vain rem<mstrated ; 
the resolution passed, and ^schines and Aristoteles, two of 
di^^irty, were deputed to Sparta, authorized to engage to 
payii^Mnthe Athenian treasury, the troops they asked for. 
A force wha^ object was to hold Athens in subjection, and 
which was to be ^^Mfr^^r that service l^ Athens herself, was 
not likely to be denied, v A body of Lacedaemonians was 
sent, and Callibius, their con!kaander, with the title of harmost^ 
or regulator, took up his resia^pce in the citadel of Athens, 
of which his troops formed the garrison. 

Confident now of possessing! means to overcome opposi- 
tion, Critias no longer kept n^asures with those whom he 
suspected of inclination to tfiwart his designs. From the 
first arrival of the Lacedaewonians, he was sedulous in atten- 
tion to the harmost, and by the show of much deference ob- 
tained complete influence over him. Under pretence that the 
interest of Lacedsmon required it, Callibius issued orders as 
Critias instigated, and the Lacedemonian soldiers were tips- 
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ployed to apprehend, whomsoever the Thhty deoonoMcL 
Prosecution wm do hmger cbAfiaed to eycopfaantft^ aii^ nea 
notoriously turbulent or infamous^ but extended to ehamctgen 
the most irreproachable. Some fonne of legal process were 
observed^ and dioae of the eld tonstitution were mostly retafai* 
ed ; but whomsoever the TMtty accused, the obsequious 
council never hesimted to condeaan, and deliver to the exe- 
cutioner. 

Such procMdings excited alarm among all ranks. What 
could be the motive, and where the end of these abuses of 
power, were the anxious subjects of general inquiry. The- 
ramenes himself, while Critias yet maintained a decency of 
exterior towards him, remonstrated among his colleagues on 
the impolicy of their measures e ^ Without some party among 
the people," he said, ^ no oligarchy couM stand ; but alarm 
and ojflfence were now extended to all parties.'* The admo* 
nition was taken, but not as Theramenes intended. Noting 
the Thirty dreaded so much as the popularity of Theramenes 
himself. T6 obviate its eficacy, tfaey hastened die pubfica- 
tion of a catalogue of tlnree thousand citieens of dieh- ewn se* 
lection, who should partake of the sovereign power in com« 
mon assenMy, and be competent to the aEiagistfacy. AU 
other Athenians were reduced to die condition of subjects, 
not to the three thousand only, but to the Thirty, whose sove- 
reignty over them was declared absolute. 

An inspection of the arms of the three thousand and of 
the other citizens, was ordered ; it was so eontrived that the 
two bodies should meet at diflferent places. The confidential 
adherents of the tlnrty, supported by the Lacedsnnonian 
troops, occupied the avenues leading to the spot where the 
citizens, not of the catalogue, were assembled. They were 
disaraned by the sddiers, and their arms being carried to the 
temple of Minerva, were committed to the care of die Lace- 
demonian garrison. 

Effectual opposition being dius obviated, die Thirty pro- 
ceeded with a degree of publici^ in crime, ^htch we can 
scarcely believe upon the expms testimony of Xenophon. 
But we find his account suppcnrted b; two other cotemporary 
writers, Lysias and Plato. From them we learn, that tl^ 



most abominable poUcy directed the meaaurea to be puraoed. 
Revenge and avarice bad tbeir full away : many were put to 
death on account of private enmities, many merely for their 
wealth. Every eminent man waa either to be destroyed, <»> gain- 
ed ; but aa means were wanting to attach a sufficient number by 
favours, the dreadful ex|>edieat iras practised, of farcing men 
ipto a community of interest, tluxMig^ participation in crime. 
Driven by terror to execute t)rrannical orders, they became 
involved in guilt, and obnoxious to resentment ; and thus 
driven to make common cause with the Thirty. 
; Amid numerous enormities, the death of three men, the 
most eminent of the commonwesdth, particularly excited won- 
der and alarm. These were Niceratus, son of the rich and 
worthy Nictas, who had perished at Syracuse ; the able and 
powerful orator Antiphon, who had acquired such reputation 
ficMT public spirit, Uiat he was in favour with all parties ; and 
Leon of Salamis, eminent for his blameless life. A messaget 
from the-Thirty and Critias required these men to be appre-^ 
hended and brought to Athens. To be apprehended and to 
^ condemned were nearly the same thing, and Leon, Nice* 
ratus, and Antiphon, were all delivered to the executioner. 

To theae violent proceedings Theramenes was opposed. Ta 
get rid of h}ni was an object of consequence to Critias. Tho 
council was summoned ; a body of men, with concealed arms, 
surrounded the hall ; the Thirty attended, and Theramenea 
was in his. place among them, when Critias rising, in a set 
speech, accused him of meditating treason against the exist- 
ing government. Stating no facts amounting to treascm, by 
any known law ; and contending, not on the ground of pub* 
lie law, but of convenience to the party, he argued, that the 
accused should be capitally condenmed. 

Theramenes adapted lus defence to existing circumstances. 
He addressed himself rather to the fears and feelings than to 
the conscience and justice of his judges ; and he so demon- 
strated the expediency of the measures which he had always 
recommended, and not only the iniquity, but the danger of 
those pursued by Critias, that he disposed a majority of the 
council in his favour. 
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The Tnoment was critical. Critias was aware that his own 
ruin could now scarcely fail to follow the miscarriage of his 
purpose against Theramenes. He went out, and directed 
his armed attendants to show themselves. Returning, then, 
be addressed the council thus : ^ I esteem it a duty of my 
station" (he was president of the Thirty) " to prevent those 
acting under me in the administration from being deceived 
and misled. I shall therefore take upon myself to do what 
the present emergency requires. The crowd at your doors 
have declared, they will not rest under the acquittal of one 
whose known purpose is the overthrow of the oligardiy. In 
the new code it is enacted, that the citizens of the catalogue 
shall be liable to capital punishment only from the judgment 
of the council ; but over all others the authority of the Thirty 
is absolute. I, therefore, confident of your unanimous ap- 
probation, strike the name of Theramenes from the cata- 
logue, and we, the Thirty, condemn him to death." 

To Athenians, familiar under their democracy with the 
most anomalous and tyrannical measures of government, 
ihese proceedings were not astonishing. No opposition was 
made to them, either among the Thirty or by the council. 
Theramenes saw that his destruction was resolved upon, and 
instantly had recourse to what alone seemed to afford a 
chance for safety. He sprang to the akar, and thence claimed 
the protection'of a law lately made. " As for this altar," he 
said, ^^ I know its sacredness will not protect me, but I will 
at least show, that the impiety of those men is equal to their 
injustice. Yet I cannot but wonder, that you, counsellors, 
men of rank and high worth, will not assert your own cause ; 
for the name of any of you may be erased from the catalogue 
with as litde ceremony as mine." 

The herald of the Thirty had been dispatched to command 
the attendance of those high officers of justice called the 
Eleven, who were already gained to the views of Critias. 
They .entered the council hall with their usual attendants, 
while Theramenes was still speaking from the altar. Critias 
immediately told them, that Theramenes had been con- 
demned to death according to law ; and commanded them to 
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do what, in eonseqiience of this condemnation, became 'their 
duty. In vain Therames alleged its illegality and impiety. The 
council, awed by those around the hall, now known to ]be 
aiteed, was passive ; Mid Sat3aiis, the most daring of the 
Eleven, set the example of laying hands on Theramenes, 
dragged htm from die^altar, and hurried him away to the 
prison. Theramenes, with exerted voice, endeavoured to 
excite the people in4tis favour. The people, accustomed td 
fear, and unprepared to insist, made no stir. In the prison, 
the deadly potion being brought, Theramenes drank it with 
a serene countenance, and then, tinkling the reversed cup, 
said, as a remaining drop feU, ^^ This libation is for the wor- 
thy Critias.'^ 

Bribery was absolutely necessary to the Thirty, for keep* 
ing the three thousand of their catalogue firm to their party. 
To give them the most decided preeminence, and, on the 
other hand, to take the strongest precautions against those, 
not of the catalogue, was indispensable. But the necessi^ 
of Mbing high would cany with it the necessity of increased 
violence and new crimes. The death of Theramenes had 
been a preparatory step. That.abk leader being removed, 
measures liie most violent and injurious against 'the multi- 
tude, already deprived of arms, were no longer scrupled. 
Lands and country houses were seized for the benefit of the 
Thirty and their adherents ; and shortly, an order was is- 
sued for all, not of the catalogue, to quit Athens. The 
greater part took refuge in Pirfeus, but there the jealousy of 
their oppressors did not alloryv them long to remain. The 
ruling party, in the neighbouring city <^ M egara, and in the 
more powerful city, of lliebes, was friendly to their cause ; 
Thebes, accordingly, and Megara, became crowded with 
Athenian fugitives. 

Among those whom^e tyranny of the Thirty had early 
driven to seek safety in banishment was Thra83^iiltts. He 
resided in Bceotia, and was watching for movements favour- 
able to his views. He quickly decided upon his plans. It 
was scarcely six months after theestaUishment of the Thirty, 
when, with only about seventy heavy-aimed soldiers, he 

vol. IV. [32] 
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seiiced upon Pbyle, ail Attic foitrets; near tbe 
border. 

This gave litde alarm to the Thirty, who trusted that they 
could easily prevent depredatioD on die neig^ibourog Jaado, 
by marching immediately against the litde garrison. Phyle 
was scarcely more than twelve miles from.AthoM. Reach- 
ing it, therefore, eariy in the day,dieydirecdy led dieir foi> 
ces to the assault, but with the ill success which, m that age^ 
commonly attended attacks upon fortified places. .In their 
hurry, however, to crush an enemy at so short a distance 
from the town, and supposed to be so litde able to resist them, 
they had omitted to bring tents and camp equipage. Nc* 
verdieless, they resolved to nemain before the place, and im« 
mediately began a contravaUation. lliat same night a heavy 
fall of snow so distressed them, that next morning they with^ 
drew hastily to Athens, and with so litde order, that muck 
of their baggage was taken by the activity of the pursuing 
enemy. 

The Thirty, even after their miscarriage against Phyk, 
seemed to have apprehended nothmg from its garriaon he* 
yond excursions for plunder. To obviate this, they sent the 
greater part of their Lacedemonian troops, with a body of 
their own horse, to a station near tbe place. But the credit 
of success having enabled Thrasyfaulus to increaae his forcea, 
he marched widi seven hundred men, and surprized the camp 
of the Thirty at day-break, killed a hundred and twenty q£ 
their heavy»armed soldiers, and put the rest to flight. 

Thi& unexpected stroke produced an effect on the minds of 
men far beyond its real importance. The partizans of the 
Thirty were so alarmed, that the tyrants themselves douhbed 
whether they would be safe even in Adiena till assistance 
might be obtained from Lacedsemon. 

At the head of the cavalry, therefore, Gritiaa went to 
Eleusis. All the Eleusinian people of age to bear arms were 
summoned, under pretence of a muster for ascertaining their 
strength, as a garrison for their town. Every man, as his 
name was enrolled, was ordered to go throngh die gate lead- 
ing to the shore. Without the watt the Adienian cavdbry 
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wet9 posted, widi some of the Thirty attending. These 
pointed out the suspected as they passed singly, and the ser- 
vants of the cavalry seised and bound them. The scrutiny 
being completed, they were immediately marched to Adiens, 
and delivered into the custody of the Eleven. 

These unfortunate men, together with some who, for the 
same crime of suspected disaffection, had been brought from 
Salamis, were at die mercy of Critias and his associates. But 
an infernal policy dictated farther ceremony. To strengthen 
the tie between himself and his chosen three thousand, Cri- 
tias determined to make these his accomplices in every 
crime, and sharers in the consequent enmity and abhorrence 
of men. On the following day, therefore, the three thousand 
of the catalogue, together with the cavalry, were assembled 
in the odeum, or theatre of music, and, lest all should not be 
sufficiendy acealous in the cause, or sufficiently obsequious to 
the Thirty, the Lacedemonian garrison attended. Critias 
addressed the Adienians in these extraordinary termn : ^* In 
the govermnent which we have been establishing, your inter- 
est has been considered equally with our own. Sharing 
therefore its advantages^ you will not refuse to share widi us 
its dangers. Your common voice must ratify an order for 
the execution of the prisoners yesterday brought hither ; that 
yoinr security and your peril may rest on the same foundation 
With ours.^ SulErages were given by ballot, but openly, that 
it might be seen if any were untrue to the cause, and the 
prisoners from Eleusis and Salamis, in all about three hun- 
dred, were condemned by one vote. 

So ineffiBCtual was the horrid poUcy of Critias to secure his 
command over Attica^ that, soon after this massacre, Thra^ 
sybulus, with AgoX a thousand heavy-armed infantry, march* 
«ig by night, entered the town of Pineus, open since it was 
dismantled by die Lacedemonians, and took possession of it 
^vtdiout opposition; The Thirty led their whole fotce to at- 
tack him. The extent of Pineus being too great for his 
scanty nundiers to defend, he moved to the adjoining suburt> 
of Munychia, wliich aflfbrded more advantageous ground, 
Tlie Thkty did not delay their assault. Next to victory, 
death in battle was the most desirable lot for Critias, and 
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that he was fortiuiate enough to obtab. Hippomachns, ano* 
ther of the Thirty, was also killed. Hardly more thao seven- 
ty of their followers had falleni when the rest fled, and the 
vicfory of Thrasybulus was complete. 

When the pursuit ceased, a truce for burial of the dain was 
in the usual form solicited by the defeated, and granted by 
the conquerors. Opportunity |o communicate being li^us 
had, numbers from both sides assembled and conversed to* 
gether. Among those from Piraeus was Cleocritus,. herald 
of the mysteries, a man respected for his birth, connections, 
and abilities, as well as for the sacred office which he held* 
Having procured silence he addressed the throng in a conci* 
liatory speech ; in which, professing for himself and hb par- 
ty every disposition to friendly union with the Three Thousand, 
he imputed to the Thirty alone the evils suffered on both sidea. 
" The Thirty," he said, " merely to gratify an inordinate thirst 
of wealth and power, had destroyed as many Athenian citi* 
zens in eight months, as all the Peloponnesians in ten years ; 
and when no obstacle existed to prevent their establishing a 
good government in peace, they had forced on this most 
shameful, cruel, wicked, and, to gods and men, hateful civil 
war. 

This speech gaining an»ous attention from the people, alarm<» 
ed their chiefs, who sedulously hurried them away. Next day 
the Thirty met, and, with faded hopes, consulted concerning 
their affairs : while the three thousand yr.etic in altercation in 
various parts of the town, those who had been forward in the 
late violences were urging opposition to the utmost against 
Thrasybulus and his adherents, while those who thought 
themselves less personally obnoxious, insisted <» the neces^ 
sity of an accommodation, unreservedly declaring, they would 
no longer obey the Thirty. The result of the contentipn was 
a resolution passed, in the form of a decide, by which the 
Thirty were deposed, and a council of ten, one from each 
ward, appointed in their room, for the express puippse of ne« 
gociating an accommodation with those in Pir«us. No re- 
sistance was attempted by the fallen tyrants, nor was violence 
used against them. Two of their number, Eratqjstheaes and 
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PheidoD, were elected members of tbe council of Ten, the 
others retired to Eleosas. / 

Opposition to Critias had recommended Eratosthenes and 
Pheidon to the choice of the Three Thousand ; and adispo* 
skion adverse to the Thirty was also the supposed merit of 
their new colleagues. But no sooner were the Ten invested 
with supreme authority than they betrayed their trust. Ap- 
pointed f(»*the express purpose of negociation with Thrasy- 
bulus, they resolved not to do what would reduce them to 
die general level of Athenian citizens. A resolution pass- 
ed to oppose Thrasybulus ; to maintain oligarchy ; and, in 
reliance on support from Lacedftmon, to exert themselves for 
the present in defensive measures. 

Meanwhile the citizens, metics, and former inhabitants of 
Athens, of all denominations, who had fled from the tjrranny 
of the Thirty, allured by the fame of the successes of Thra- 
sybulus, flocked to join him. The greater part, disarmed, as. 
we have already seen, by the policy of Critias, brought only 
their personal ability and zeal in the cause ; but all ivere 
sedulous in providing themselves to the best of their skill 
and means : some making shields of wood ; some of wicker ; 
and, that no visible weakness of the material might encourage 
.the enemy, they whitened them all. Fellowship in adversity, 
and unity of object, under one able leader, promoted concord 
among them. About the tenth day from their first occupa- 
tion of Piraeus, they solemnly pledged themselves to fidelity 
in the common, cause ; and then came to a resolution, that 
the rights of cidzenship should be common to all who should 
fruthfuOy do the duty of soldiers, in the war in which they 
were engaged for the recovery of their country. They weiie 
now strong in heavy-armed, their light-armed were still more 
numerous, and they had about seventy horse. They com- 
manded the country, so that they were at no loss for provi- 
sions ; and it was resolved, with^neral approbation, to be- 
siege the city. 

Though the projects of the Thirty seem, on a first glance,* 
as unaccountably^ rash and imprudent as grossly nefarious,- 
yet they were, in reality, not so lighdy founded. Critias had 
proposed, not to establish^ an independent dominion, but only 
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to be lord of Atdca, under the aovereigntjr of Laoedjemon ; 
and he confided in the Three Thousand heavy-ttrmed cttixeorf 
of his catalogue^ together with the greatest part of die Athe- 
nian cavahry^ who were warm in his cause, and were a ferce 
sufficient, upon any emergency, tiU support from-LacedraicA 
i:ould be obtained. Attica, divided among three or four 
thousand families, would afford every man a maintenance. 
Every Athenian thus, like every Lacedemonian, would be a 
gentleman ; all the offices pericmned among modern naftions 
by the lower classes of freemen, being executed by slavea. 
An extraordinary ccmcurrence of fiivouring incidents with 
bold and well concerted cnterprize, shook this system almost 
at the outset* 

Thrasybttlus had chosen his time so weH'} was so rajnd 
in his measures,-«-and so favoured by contiBgencies ; that 
the revolution was on the point of taking pbure, before his 
opponents began to think any addition to their own strengdi 
was wanting. At length, nearly at the same time, ministera 
from the Thirty, in Eleusis, and from the Ten, in die namc- 
of the Three Thousand in Athens, reached Lacediemon. 
The powerful interest of Lysander, whose credit was deepty 
eoncemed in the maintenance of the Lacedemonian authority" 
in Athens^ sufficed to obtain for him the appomtment of com* 
mander in chief in Attica, with the tide of harmost, and for 
Libys, his brodier, the command of a squadron to cooperate 
widi him. He procured a loan of a hundred tdenu for pcqr« 
ing troops, which he could easily hire among the other states 
of Peloponnesus. He passed immediately to Eleusis, whcie 
be was soon joined by his mercenaries ; and he prepared to 
blockade Piraeus by land and sea. 

These arrangements seemed to threaten Thra^bulus and 
his followers with immediate ruin. Certainly no exertion of 
prudence and bravery, on their part, could enable their scan- 
ty numbers and deficient resources to withstand the power 
of Lacedaemon. But, with very little bloodshed, the contest 
terminated in a decree, that fii^en commissioners should be 
appointed, in coigunction with Pausanias, one of the two. 
kings of Sparta, to setde, with the strictest impartiality and 
equity, the differences existing among the Adienian people. 
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Tbi* ivaplutioii tppe«r9 to have been faithfully and li- 
berally executed. The Athenians of all parties, the Thirty, 
mnd some few who had acted in the most invidious offices 
under them only excepted, were restored to their rights as 
Athenian citizens, an oath only being required of them to 
keep the peace, and preserve a imiversal amnesty. Eleusis 
was given to die Thirty for their residence, and to be also a 
fhee of refuge for all, who, with them, might fear to live 
cmder the restored commonwealth. Matters being so fior 
settled, Pausaniaa led wi?ay the whole of the Peloponnesian 
forces, leaving the Athenians of the city at perfect liberty 
with regard to their future civil government. 

The retreat of the Laced«monian army was the signal for 
Thrasybultts and his followers to march to Athens. In so- 
lemn procession^ they ascended into the citadd, and offered a 
sacrifice to Minerva. A general assembly was then held, to 
give the sanction of the popular will to the measures which 
present circumstances might require. Phomisius proposed, 
that land owners oidy should have votes in the general as- 
sembly, and be competent to the magistracy. Thrasybulos 
saw, that though the evils of the old government were great, 
diis was not the proper remedy, nor would the times have 
home it. By it, if resohred upon, more than five thousand 
citizens would have sunk into a condition of little more se- 
curity to their persons and proper^ than was possessed by 
slaves. In the absence of any just idea of a well regulated 
government, that portion of the people among the Greeks, 
which held the sovereign power, was despotic ; and the rest 
were their subjects, more depressed than the subjects of aay 
single despot. Thrasybulus recommended the complete re- 
storation of 'the constitution, as it stood before the appoint- 
ment of the Thirty. The assembly decreed as he advised: 
all the magistracies were filled ; and the government re-^ 
sumed its antient fcrm. 

Thus, by a course of conduct, as wise and moderate in 
civil affiiirs as it had been bold and dving in military opersr 
tions, Thrasybulus enj<^ed the satisfaction while he lived, 
and through succeeding years has preserved the reputation of 
being the restorer of the Athenian commonwealth, and the 
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second founder of Athens. Attica, however, was not yet 
united under one government : it was divided between a de- 
mocratical republic, of which Athens, and an ofigarchy^ of 
which Eleusis was the capital $ an arrangement suiting the . 
policy of Lacedaemon, as it facilitated the means of holding 
all in subjection. As the Lacedaemonians wrote no books, 
and foreigners had lijttle access to their city, we are very lit- 
tle acquainted with their domestic affairs. They seem, how* 
ever, to have been, at this time, so warmly engaged in domes- 
tic factions, that they had little leisure for interfering in the 
affairs of neighbouring states. Meanwhile the people ef 
Athens were alarmed with information, that those in Eleusis 
were engaging mercenary troops. A vehement jealousy, na- 
'tural to those who expected no alternative but death or expa- 
triation from the success of the supposed design, instantly 
possessed the public mind. The service of all able to bear 
arms was strictly required ; and the whole strengtKof the city 
marched. The leaders in Eleusis, trusting themselves to a 
conference, were massacred, but perjury and bloodshed Went 
no farther. Proposals of peace and complete amnesty were 
offered and accepted ; and the refugees, mostly of the noblest 
and wealthiest families of Attica, were restored to the rights 
of Athenian citizens. The multitude, who had the power in 
their hands, remained faithful to their engagements, and the , 
government was carried on with harmony between them. — 
Thus, at length, the Athenian commonwealth was completely 
restored, and all Attica re-united as its territory. 

Alcibiades seems to have possessed, in the Thracian Cher- 
sonese, a large estate, apparently inherited from his ances- 
tors ; for avarice, and that low dishonesty which has the ac- 
cumulation of wealth for its object, were not among his vices. 
When he was a second time driven from the head of his 
country's forces to seek safety in exile, his property, in the 
expectation of a great booty for the treasury, was strictly en- 
quired after. But, though in issues from the treasury, and 
collections from tributary states, the public money which had - 
come into his hands very greatly exceeded what had ever 
fallen within the power of any former Athenian general, it 
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was found, that be had not used the opportunity for private 
profit. 

Though in exile, Alcibiades enjoyed fnost of the external 
means of happiness. But, as it often happens in human af- 
fairs that circumstances, apparently most desirable, lead to 
misfortune, so, the very credit of Alcibiades was the occasion 
that, though in exile, the overthrow of his country involved 
his ruin. Athens was thought not in secure obedience to the 
Thirty or to Lacedaemon while Alcibiades lived ; and the au- 
thority or influence of that sovereign state pervading all the 
Grecian settlements, it was difficult to find a residence where 
he could be safe. Perhaps too his disposition did not allow 
him to rest in quiet security. Finding himself, however, 
threatened on his estate in the Chersonese, he passed over 
into Bithynia. He had some confidence in the friendship, as 
well as in the tried honour of the satrap of that country, 
Phamabazus. But, little contented with safety there, he con- 
ceived projects, not simply for restoring himself to his coun- 
try, but ftr restoring his country to its former pre-eminence 
in Greece. His hopes were excited, and he proposed to go 
to Susa. Arrangements seem to have been in some forward- 
ness for his purpose, when, in his residence in Bithynia, he 
was attacked by an armed multitude, whose provocation, or 
whose instigators, are not certainly known. Phamabazus 
and the Lacedaemonians have been accused ; but the many 
well attested proofs of the satrap^s integrity, magnanimity, and 
honour, should exculpate him. The assailants, though an 
armed multitude, and opposed only by a few domestics, fear- 
ed to enter the house ; but they set fire to it. Alcibiades then 
sallying out sword in hand, none durst await his assault ; but 
from a distance he was overwhelmed by a shower of darts 
and arrows. Nearly thus, according to all remaining ac- 
counts, fell that extraordinary man, before he had reached 
jiis fortieth year. 

On the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, there follow- 
ed a suspension of the usual turbulence throughout Greece ; 
Attica only remaining, for some time, violently agitated. ' 

Thrasybulus, and those who with him guided the popular 
will, certainly deserve honour for the political cakn which 
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Aliens now eliJoy«4. Not the public metamres only^ bitt die 
public temper, was marked with a wise moderation and a mag* 
Aanimous liberality. Sycophancy was discouraged ; patty was 
nearly abolished. Several of diose. who had acted with die 
thirty ; who had served under them in die cavalry, dieir 
guard and prtncipal support, were admitted into the council^ 
and' allowed to aspire to the highest civil and military jDffices« 
Harmony and internal quiet prevailed, such as, since the 
death of Pericles, had been unknown in Athens. 

While sobriety and moderation thus pervaded die puUic 
mind, a vain attempt was made, by the patriotic leaders, to 
put legal restraints upon democratical despotism. A law 
was proposed and enacted, declaring that no decree, whether 
of the council or even of the general assembly, should be 
valid, in opposition to die law as then established. But the 
restraint of law in an unbalanced democracy was a phantom, 
which party leaders easily taught their favouring majority in 
die sovereign assembly to despise. The constitution, dierc" 
fore, remained unaltered ; the former temper of the govern- 
ment soon returned ; and all its inherent evils again broke 
out. Party spirit resumed its violence*— tyranny again 
marked the decrees of the assembly. Even the amnesty, 
that solemn engagement, to which the whole people had 
sworn, as the very foundation of order and quiet in the res- 
tored commonwealth, was under various subterfuges viola- 
ted. If the interest of a party required the exclusion of 
some eminent man from the college of archons, or from the 
council, nice distinctions were taken to prove the cases of 
such men excepUons to the general pardon. Success, in such 
an argument, before the council, encouraged accusation, on 
similar grotinds, in the ordinary courts, or before the assem- 
bled people, which might produce confiscation and banish- 
ment, or even death. Needy and profligate men caught at 
the opportunity ; and sycophancy revived, with all its public 
evils and all its private horrors. 

In a popular government, the art of public speaking cannot 
fsul to be important. In Athens it was more extensively 
so ; as no man, who possessed any thing, could by the most 
upright conduct be secure against prosecution; and as. 
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moredver, it was expected of the prosecuted^ though friends 
or council might tissiat, that they shoukl, nevertheless, also 
speak for themselves. The importance of eloquence, in a 
court of justice, will also bear some proportion to the num*^ 
bers of which it is composed. Eloquence will often cerate 
powerfully uppn a jury of only twelve men ; the judge will 
check deception, inform ignorance, and correct misinfonna* 
tion ; the informed and prudent members of the jury, while 
discussing the merits of the case among themselves, may ob- 
viate the fascinati^m of oratory upon the ignorant, the pas* 
sionate, and the g^ddy. But in the Athenian courts, con* 
sisting of from five hundred to six thousand jurors, no con- 
ference could take place ; no salutary influence of the wiser 
few could easily affect the mass } the decision must general- 
ly be that of ignorance and passion, operated upon by the 
powers of contending speakers. Exasperated by eloquence, 
they often condemned the innocent ; moved to pity^^ or even 
to favour, they acquitted and even honoured the guilty. 

In this state of things at Athens, it was unfortunate to be 
deficient in eloquence. A wealthy man unable to speak for 
himself in public, was doubly an object for the sycophants^ 
Hence the profession of the rhetorician, who composed ora- 
tions to be spoken by others, arose, and gained high credit. 
Eminent men, of superior abilities, attached themselves to it, 
' whose compositions, as valuable models of an important art, 
were collected and transmitted to posterity; and much of the 
works of two of the most eminent, Lysias and Isocrates, for- 
tunately remain to us. 

Among the early objects of reviving sycophancy, we find 
Alcibiades, son of the extraordinary man of that name, by 
Deinomache, daughter of Megacles, the noblest and wealth- 
iest heiress of her time in Athens. The younger Alcibia- 
des made no figure in public life, proportionate to his father's 
fame. He inherited his father's fine person and his profli- 
gacy, without his talents. He is chiefly known to us through 
two orations, composed on different occasions by the two 
celebrated rhetoricians just mentioned, one in his accusation, 
the other in his defence. 
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The Athenian people had decreed a milhaiy expedition^ 
and the generak were empowered to name the citizens 
who should serve. Party interest or party resentment 
prompting, several men of rank and property were called 
upon to serve as common foot soldiers. Most of them, 
dreading the consequences of a despot's resentment, obeyed 
the injurious mandate ; but young Alcibiades dared to re- 
fuse. Mounting his horse, he joined the cavalry, and said, 
* there he was in his post, there he was ready for the duty, 
which the constitution and the laws required of him. 

The oration composed by Lysias, for the pn>secutit>n, gives 
an unfavourable idea of the rhetorician himself ; of the prose- 
cutor, for whom he wrote ; of the court, to which the speech 
was addressed ; and of the general admraistnRion of law at 
Athens. Private revenge is a motive of the accuser directly 
and repeatedly avowed ; and not only the most illiberal per- 
sonal abuse of the accused, but all that faction had ever truly 
or fsdsely imputed to his father, was urged to influence the 
tumultuary tribunal. 

In the oration against Alcibiades, we find the penal law 
against cowardice quoted. By a violent construction, die 
accuser endeavoured to persuade the court, that Alcibiades 
was obnoxious to the penalty of this law, though not only his 
service with the cavalry was admitted, but no battle had 
taken place. *^ But this is a case,'' says the accuser, ^ that 
has not occurred before, since the restoration of the demo- 
cracy. It behoves you, therefore, to act, not merely as 
judges, but, in some degree, as legislators ; not confining 
yourself to a strict construction of the law as it stands, but 
rather deciding how the law should ever, hereafter, be under- 
stood. Alcibiades, regularly summoned for the infantry , having 
sought shelter in the less dangerous service of the cavalry, it 
is a duty you owe to justice and to your country to presume 
his cowardice, as if a battle had actually been fought, and 
he had fled, and sentence ought to be pronounced according- 
ly." The strong contrast between the principle here incul- 
cated, and that which prevails in the United States, requiring 
the strictest construction of penal laws, cannot fail to strike 
the American reader. 
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Alcibiades had the good fortune to escafw ooodeiniiatioii ; 
for, in his behalf, the general himself came forward with his 
nine colleagues, declaring, that, although Alcibiades had been 
regularly summoned to serve in the infantry, yet he had had 
their leave to act with the cavalry. 

Among the numerous prosecutions of this period, that of 
Andodices, on a charge of impiety, deserves particular no- 
tice. Two orations, pronounced in that remarkable trial, 
remain to us, one, in accusation, composed by Lysias, the 
other, in defence, by the accused himself. 

Andodices was bom of one of the most illustrious families 
of Athens. His great-great-grandfather, Leogoras, was a 
leader of the party in opposition to the Pisistratidse, and 
commanded the exiled people in a successful batde against 
the tyrants. His grandfather, Andodices, commanded a 
-fleet, with reputation, in the Corinthian war which preceded 
the Peloponnesian. His father, Leogoras, was first commis- 
sioner in a treaty for peace widi Laced^mon. Andodices 
himself was familiar, by means of his birth and connexions, 
with men of the highest rank in the republic, when he be- 
came implicated in that accusation of profaning .the myste- 
ries, and mutilating the statues of Mercury, which first drove 
Alcibiades from his country. 

The speech in accusation, written by Lysias, remains to us 
nearly entire. Little solicitous to convince reason, he has 
applied to the passions, and especially to that of superstitious 
fear. His great object was to persuade the assembly of the 
people, that the impiety of Andodices, if not expiated by his 
death, would implicate the court and the whole common- 
wealth in his guilt, and that the greatest misfortunes, public 
' and private, might be reasonably apprehended from the con- 
sequent anger of the gods. 

The speech of Andodices, in his own defence, is a mas- 
terly and manly composition. In the conclusion of it, An- 
dodices endeavoured to take advantage of the popularity of 
his family, and the merit of his ancestors. '^ If you destroy 
me,'' he says, *^ my fiunily is extinct : and does the family of 
Andodices and Leogoras deserve so to perish ? and is it not 
a reproach to the commonwealth that their house should be 
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occ«{»cd, IM durmg my exile it was, by Cleophoo, the musi- 
cal instrument maker ? that house, which has furnished com* 
manders of your forces, who have won many trophies by 
land and by sea i magistrates, who have filled all the highest 
offices of your government, through whose hands the public 
treasure has passed, and who never turned any to their own 
profit ; a family, who never had cause to complain of the 
people, nor the people of them, and of whom, from remotest 
antiquity, whence they trace themselves, never were before 
brought into a situation to supplicate your mercy. 

'^ If they are now all dead, let not their good deeds be for- 
gotten. Rather let their persons be present to your imagina- 
tion, solici^g your protection for me. For abs ! whom, 
among the living, can I bring forward to move your commi- 
seration ? My father i no, he is no more. Brothers ? I never 
had any. Children ? I have none yet bom. Be you there- 
fore to me, instead of a father, of brothers, of children. To 
you I betake myself: you I implore. Be advocates to your- 
selves in my favour, and while, to supply the deficient popu- 
lation of the city, you are admitting Thessalians and Andri- 
ans to its rights, detpte not to destruction your true citizens, 
whom, certainly, more than strangers, it behoves to be good 
citizens, and who want neither the will nor the ability to 
be so." 

It was usual, in the criminal courts of Athens, to try all 
expedients for impressing the passions of the numerous tri- 
bunal. Pitiable sights were offered to the eyes, and pitiable 
tones to the ears : aged parents, weeping wives, and helpless 
children, were brought forward to assist, or to obstruct jus- 
tice, by the most affecting entreaties. Andodices, after 
having urged that degrading supplication, which the tyran- 
nous temper of the people made necessary, assumed a more 
dignified manner of defence. 

The decision was against Andodices, but not to the extent 
that his enemies had proposed. His life was not affected. 

What were the real merits or demerits, either of Andodi- 
ces or his prosecutors and political opponents, U not very 
clearly indicated by any memorials now remaining. But we 
gain, from their united testimony, the most undeniable i^evi- 
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4eBce of the evils inhtreut in the Atheniap cotBtUolion ; its 
gross tyranny \ the immoderate temptation, and the endless 
opportunities it afforded, for knavish adventurers in politics^ 
We also learn from them, that a strong disposition to reli- 
l^us persecution prevailed among the Greeks of their age ; 
insomuch that, where the supposed interests of religion inter* 
fered, all forms of justice were set at nought. , 

Many, in modem Europe, have spoken in rapturous lan- 
guage of the virtuous ages of Greece, and especially of 
Athens, as of. something not only well known by fame, but 
undoubtedly once existing. When it existed, nevertheless, 
even in their imaginations, it seems impossible to ascertain. 

During the period upon which we are engaged, the age of 
Plato, Xenophon, and philosophy, morality seems not only to 
have been not better practised, but even not better under- 
stood, than in Homer's time. That might made right, espe- 
cially in public transactions, was a tenet very generally avow- 
ed. There were those who contended, that in private as in 
public affairs, whatever was clearly for a man's advantage 
he might reasonably do ; and even sacrifice was performed, 
and prayer addressed to the gods for success, in wrong. 

Yet, while not only morality but politics were defective 
among the Greeks to a degree to excite wonder« science was 
in esteem ; and had, in some branches, the foundation already 
laid of all that is now most valued in them. Grecian philoso- 
phy is said to have had its origin from Thales ; and he is said 
to have acquired it in Egypt. The circumstances of indi- 
viduals, in the Grecian commonwealths, were more favoura- 
ble for the cultivation of science, than a transient view of the 
political state of the country might lead us to suppose. Few 
had large incomes ; but numbers lived in leisure, mostly main- 
tained by the labour of slaves ; and, assembled in towns, each 
communicated with all. Manners were thus formed ; polite- 
n<;ss was diffused ; genius was invited to display itself. At 
the same time, minds capacious and active, but less daring, 
less turbulent, or more honest, avoiding the thorny and miry 
paths of ambition, would naturally turn themselves to the 
new modes of employment and of distinction, which the in- 
troduction of science offered. A lively imagination was 
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amoag the national characteristics <^ the Greeks, and, frooi 
the earliest accounts of the nation, we find^ that whenever 
new knowledge appeared, it was received with eager atten- 
tion. 

From the light acquired by Thales in Egypt, arose what 
iiBB obtained the name of the Ionian school of philosophy. 
Thales is said to have been the 6rBt among the Greeks, who 
calculated an eclipse of the sun, and hence, perhaps, we may 
best conjecture the extent of his science, and the Und of phi- 
losophy that he chiefly cultivated. Soon after him Pythago- 
ras, driven by political troubles from his native Ionian island 
Samos, diffused information nearly similar, and derived from 
the same source, among the Grecian towns of Italy. Thales, 
as well as Pythagoras, is said to have mixed some valuable 
moral precepts with the instruction which he communicated 
on other sciences. It does not appear that they attempted to 
reduce morality to a system, and therefore, though they may 
have deserved highly as moral preachers, they seem hardly 
to have had any proper claim to the title of moral philoso- 
phers. 

The calculation of an eclipse of the sun led the mind to 
more amusing speculation, and left the passions free. The 
formation of the world, the nature of matter and of spirit, 
the laws of the heavenly bodies, were, therefore, subjects 
which, in the intervals of political strife, deeply engaged the 
minds of the Asiatic Greeks. But books were yet so rare, 
that few could study in retirement. Knowledge was commu* 
nicated in discourse, and the gymnasia and public porticoes, 
built for exercises of the body, became places of meeting . 
for the culture of the mind. 

The love of science is universally said to have been first 
communicated, among the Athenians, under the able and be* 
nign administration of the Pisistratidse. But science itself 
was then in its infancy, and its immediate growth, in Athens, 
was checked by the violence of political contest which pro- 
duced the ensuing revolution, and kept low by the long sub- 
sisting fervor of party spirit. The Persian invasions quickly 
following, absorbed all attention, and the great political ob- 
jecu which afterward engaged the general mind, left little 
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leisvm fer %pi:culalave punsijiks. It was not until the superior 
talents of Perideshad quieted the storms of war and faction, 
that science revived at Athens with new vigour. Anaxago*^ 
ras of Claxomene, the preceptor and friend of Pericles, pos- 
sessed cif all the learning of the Ionian school, is said first 
io have introduced what might properly be called philosophy. 
To him is atlributed the first conception of on6 eternal, al- 
mighty, dnd all good Being, or as he is said to have express- 
ed hVmself, a perfect mind independent of body, as th^ cause 
or creator of all things. The gods received in Greece, of 
coarse, were low in his estimation ; the sun and moon, com- 
monly reported divinities, he held to be mere material sub- 
stances ; the sun a globe of stone, the moon an earth, nearly 
similar to ours. A doctrine so repugnant to the system on 
which depended the estimation of all the festivals, proces- 
sions, sacrifices, and oracles, which so fascinated the vulgar 
mind, was not likely to be propagated without reprehension. 
Even the science which enabled him to calculate an eclipse 
was offensive, inasmuch as it lowered the importance, and in- 
terfered with the profits, of priests, augurs, interpreters, and 
seers. An accusation of impiety was therefore instituted 
against Anaxagoras ; and all that the power and influence of 
Pericles could do for his valued friend, was to procure him 
the means of escape from Attica. 

To men living in an independent and an imperious demo- 
cracy, whaterer might best enable them to sway the minds 
of their fellow citizens, and, through such influence, raise 
themselves to commanding, dignified, and profitable, public 
situations, would be the most interesting science. Hb, who, 
knowing more than others, could also express himself better, 
would command attention in the public assemblies. That 
general education therefore, which gave the greatest advan- 
tage to talents for public speaking, a knowledge of letters and 
language, of mathematics, of laws, of history, of men and 
manners, whatever might contribute to form what we call 
taste, which enables the possessor to give advantage to every 
thing, by his manner of speaking and acting, and still mcH'e 
to avoid whatever can excite disgust or contempt, would be 
Sn the highest request. 
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' Yet there would be able men, to whotti, in the turbulence 
of the Grecian democracies^ public situations would be litde 
inviting. In some of the smaller states, they were beneath a 
soaring ambition ; in the larger, amid the competition of 
numbers, success would to many be hopeless ; some men, 
possessing high mental faculties, might want strength of body 
or powers of elocution } and many would be excluded or de- 
terred by unfortunate party c(»nections. From among all 
these therefore, some, instead <^ putting themselves forward 
for public situations, sought the less splendid, but safer ad- 
vantages, to be derived from communicating to others that 
science, and that taste, which might enable them to become 
considerable as public men. Athens was always the great 
field for acquiring fame and pro&t in this line, yet those who 
first attained eminence in it were foreigners. Gorgias, of 
Leontium, in Sicily, formerly noticed as chief of an embassy 
from his own city to Athens ; Prodicus, of the little island of 
Ceos ; and Hippias, of Elis. All these are said to have ac* 
quired very considerable riches by their profession. Their 
success, therefore, invited numbers to follow their example ; 
and Greece, but especially Athens, shortly abounded with 
those, who, under the name of sophists or professors of wis^- 
dom, undertook to teach every science. The scarcity and 
deamess of books gave high value to that learning, which a 
man, with a well stored mind, and a ready and clear elocu- 
tion, could communicate, ^one without eloquence could 
undertake to be instructors, so that the sophists, in giving 
lessons of eloquence, were themselves the example. They 
frequented all places of public resort, where they recommend- 
ed themselves to notice, by an ostentatious displa y^ the ir 
abilities in disputation among one another, or with whoever 
would converse with them. 

In the competition thus arising, men of specious, rather 
than of solid abilities, would often gain the most extensive 
estimation. Many of them, indeed, would take either side 
of any question, political or moral, and it was generally their 
glory to make the worst appear the better cause. 

The profession of sophist had not long flourished, when 
the singular talents, and singular manners and pursuits of 
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Socrateft, 8on of Sophoniscus, engaged public attention. In- 
heriting a very scanty fortune^ he had a mind wholly intent 
upon the acquisition and communication of knowledge. The 
sublime principles of theology taught by Anaxagoras, made 
an early impression upon his mind. They led him to con^ 
aider what should be the duty owed by man, to such a being 
as Anaxagoras described his Creator to be, and it struck him, 
that if the providence of God interfered in the government 
of this world, the duty of man to man must be a principal 
branch of the duty of man to God. It struck him farther, 
that though the-favourite enquiries of the philosophers con* 
ceming the natdre of the Deity, the formation of the world, 
the laws of the heavenly bodies, might enlarge and improve 
the minds of a few speculative men, yet the investigation of 
the social duties was infinitely more important, and might be 
infinitely more useful to mankind in general. 

We are informed, by his disciple Xenophon, how he passed 
his time. He was always in public. Early in the morning, he 
went to the walks and the gymnasia ; when the agora filled, 
he was* there ; and in the afitemoon, wherever he could find 
most company. Generally, he was the principal speaker. 
The liveliness of his manner made his conversation amusing 
as well as instructive i and he denied its advantages to no* 
body. But he was, nevertheless, a most patient hearer, and 
preferred being the hearer, whenever others were present, 
able and disposed to pve valuable information to the com* 
pany. He did not commonly refuse the invitations, which 
he frequently received to private entertainments; but he 
would undertake no private instruction, nor could any solicit* 
tation induce him to relieve his poverty, by accepting, like 
the sophists and rhetoricians, a reward for what he gave in 
public. 

If we may believe his own account, reported by his two 
principal disciples, he believed himself divinely impelled to 
the employment to which he devoted his life, enquiring and 
teaching the duty of man to man. A divine spirit, in his 
idea, constandy attended him ; whose voice, distinctly heard, 
never expressly commanded what he was indisposed to do ; 
but frequently forbad what he had intended. To unveil the 
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nature of Deity was not among his pretensions. He oidy in- 
sisted on the perfect goodness and perfect wisdom^ of the Su* 
preme God, the Creator of all things, and the constant super- . 
intendence of his providence over the affairs of men. As ini* 
eluded in these, he held that every thing said^ or mereljr 
wished by men, was known to the Deity ; and that it was. 
impossible he could be pleased with evil. The unity of God,. 
though implied in many of his reported discourses, be would: 
not in direct terms assert — ^and carefully avoiding to dispute 
the existence of the multifarious gods acknowledged in. 
Greece, he strongly denied the weaknesses, vices, and criniesa 
commonly imputed to them. So far, however, from propo» 
sing innovation in the forms of worship, and religious cem- 
monies, so various in the Grecian states, he held, that mea^ 
could not in these matters do wrong, if they followed tfae^ 
laws of their own country, and the institutions of their finre^. 
fathers. He wto therefore regular in sacrifices, both upon the 
public altars and in his family. He seems. to have been pen*, 
suaded that the Deity, by various signs, revealed- tfce>&tur» 
to men by oracles, dreams, and all the various waya usuaUjr- 
acknowledged by those conversant in augucy.. ^ Where the 
wisdom of men cannot avail," he said, ^ we should endeavout 
to gain information from the gods, who will not refuse inteU 
ligible signs to those to whom they are propitious." Accord- 
ingly he consulted oracles himself, and he recommended die 
same practice to others, in every doubt, on important occa««. 
sions. 

The state of the Athenian government in his time, could 
not invite a man of Socrates' disposition to offer himself as a 
candidate for any political situation. He thought be ought 
be infinitely more useful to his country in the singular line 
which he had chosen for himself. Accordingly he not only 
refrained from soliciting office, but he took no pait in any 
political contest. In the several revolutions wtuch occurred, 
he was perfectly passive. But he refused no exertion : oa 
the contrary, he was active in every thing that he thought 
decidedly the duty of a citizen. When called upon to serve 
among the heavy-armed, he was exemplary in the duties of 
a. private soldier, and, as such, he fought at Potidsa, Amphi*^ 
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polls, and DeUiim. We find him; adbsO' la civil- office ; atone 
time president of the general assembly, and, at another^ a: 
member c^ the Council of Five Hundred. In both situations 
he distinguished himself by his^ unbending integrity. Wbea 
president, lie resisted the violence of the assembled peopk\ 
who voted a decree contrary to the constitution. Neither 
threats nor intireaties could move him^ to give it the neces- 
sary official sanction. As a member of the council, we have 
already seen him in the office of prytanis at the trial of the 
six generals, when his persevering resistance to the injustice 
%f popular tyrani^ was rendered uselicss, through the want of 
equal firmness in his colleagues, who yielded to the storm. 
Under the Thirty we have again seen him, not in office in- 
deed, but daring to refuse an unworthy and illegal office, 
which tile tytvaauy of the all-powerful Critias would have- 
thmst upon him. 

When he was six or seven and forty years of age, he was^ 
held up to public scorn upon the stage, by his own name, as^ 
one of the dramatis personse in the comedy of Aristophanes 
called die Clouds, yet extant. In it, Socrates is exhibited as 
a flagitious, yet ridiculous, pretender to die occult sciences, 
conversing with the Clouds as divinities, ^and teaching the 
principal- youths of Athens to despise the received gods, and- 
to cozen men. The audience, accustomed to look on defa- 
mation widi carelessness, applauded the wit of the scene, and 
even gave general approbation to the piece ; but the high esti- 
mati<m of the character of Socrates denied complete success 
to the poet. 

Two or three and twenty years had elapsed since the first 
representationof the Clouds. The storms of conquest, and 
of four revolutions in the civil government of the country^ ' 
had passed, when a young man named Melitus, Irent to the 
king archon, and, in the usual form, delivered an accusa- 
tion against Socrates, and pledged himself to prosecute. The 
information ran thus : ^' Melitus, son of Melitus, of the bo- 
rough of Pitdios, declares- these upon oath against Socrates, 
son of Sophoniscus, of the borough of Alopece : Socrates is. 
guilty of reviling the gods whom the city acknowledges, and 
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of preaching other new gods : moreover, he is gmlty of cor- 
rupting the youth. Penalty, death." 

Though not stated in the indictment, it was urged against 
Socrates by his prosecutors, before the court, that he was 
disaffected to the democracy ; and, in proof^ they affirmed it 
to be notorious, that he had ridiculed what the Athenian con- 
stitution prescribed, the appointment to magistracy by lot. 

Socrates was not inclined to deny hb disapprobation ef the 
Athenian constitution. His defence itself contains matter, 
which, under the jealous tyranny of the Athenian democracy, 
would subject a man to the penalties of high treason. ^' You 
well know," he said, ^^ Athenians, that, had I engaged in 
public business, I should long ago have perished without 
procuring any advantage either to you or to myself. Let not 
the truth offend you : it IB no peculiarity of your democracy, 
or of your national character : but, wherever the people h 
sovereign, no man who shall dare honestly to oppose injus* 
tice, frequent and extravagant injustice, can avoid destruc* 
tion." 

Without this proof indeed, we might reasonably believe, 
that though Socrates was a good and fsdthful subject, and 
would promote no sedition or political violence, yet he could 
not approve of the Athenian constitution. He wished for 
wholesome changes by gjende means ; and it seems even to 
have been a principal object of the labours to which he dedi* 
cated himself, to infuse principles into the rising generation, 
that might bring about insensibly some desirable change. His 
scholars were chiefly sons of the wealthiest citizens, whose 
easy circumstances afforded leisure to attend him, and some 
of these zealously adopting his tenets, were forward, after 
his example, to engage in disputation upon all the subjects 
on which he was accustomed to discourse. Thus employed, 
and thus followed, those who governed, or desired to go- 
vern, the commonwealth, through their influence among the 
many, might consider him as one who was, or might become, 
a formidable adversary ; nor was it difficult to excite popular 
jealousy against him* 

Melitus, who stood forward as his principal accuser, was^ 
as Plato informs us, in no respect a man of great considera- 
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tion. He was a poet, and stood forward in the common 
cause of the poets, who esteemed the doctrine of Socrates in- 
jurious to their interest. Unsupported, his accusation would 
have been nowise formidable. He seems, however, to hare 
been a mere instrument in the business, and was soon joined 
by Lycon, one of the most powerful speakers of the age. 
Lycon was the avowed patron of the rhetoricians, who, as 
well as the poets, thought their interest injured by the philo- 
sopher's doctrine. With Lycon, Anytus, a man scarcely se- 
cond to any in the commobwealth in rank and general esti- 
mation, declared himself a supporter of the prosecution. No- 
thing in the accusation could, by any known law of Athens, 
affect the life of the accused. In the United States, no man 
would be put upon his trial on so va^ue a charge : no grand 
jury would listen to it. But in Athens, if the par^ w^s 
strong enough, it signified little what was law. When Ly* 
con and Anytus came forward, Socrates saw that his fate was 
already decided. 

The course of his life, however, and the turn of his 
thoughts for many years, had so prepared him for all events, 
that, hr from being alarmed at the probability of his con- 
demnation, he rather rejoiced, as if, at his age, it were a for- 
tunate occurrence. He was persuaded of the soul's immor- 
tality, and of the superintending providence of a beneficent 
Deity, whose favour he had always' been assiduously endea- 
vouring to deserve. Men fear death, he said, as the great- 
est evil, and yet no man knows that it may not be the great- 
est good. If, indeed, great joys were in prospect, he might 
regret the event, but at his years and with his scanty for- 
tune, though he was happy enough at seventy still to pre- 
serve both body and mind in vigour, yet even his present 
. gratifications must necessarily soon decay. To avoid, there- 
fore, the evils of age, pain, sickness, decay of sight, decay of 
hearing, perhaps decay of understanding, by the easiest of 
deaths, (for such the Athenian mode of execution by a 
draught of hemlock was reputed,) could not be other than a 
blessing. 

Xenophon says, that, by descending to a litde supplication, 
Socrates might easily have obtamed an acquittal. No in- 
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'trt^ty of hiB frieads, however, oould persuade him to an act 
of unwbrthiness. On the contrary, in his defeaoe^ he tdld 
the people, that he did not pfoad for his own sake, but for 
theirs ; wishing that they might avoid the guik of an unjt»t 
condemnation. It was usual for accused persons to bcwtdl 
their apprehended lot ; with tears to supplicate fevour ; and, 
by exhibiting their children upon the bema, to endeavour to 
excite pity. He thought it, he said, more respectful to the 
court, as weU as more becoming himself, to omit every thing 
of the kind. 

Condemnation wrought no change upon him. He again 
addressed the court ; declared his innocence of the matten 
laid against him ; and observed, that even if every charge 
had been completely proved, still aU together did not^ ac- 
cording to any known law, amount to a capital crime. ^ But,*' 
in conclusion he said, *^ it is time to depart. I to die ; you 
to live : but which for the greater good, God only knows." 

It was usual at Athens for execution very soon to ftdlow 
condemnation. But h happened that the condemnation of 
Socrates took place on the eve of the day appointed for the 
sacred ceremony of crowning the galley which carried the 
annual offerings to the gods wordiipped at Delos ; and im- 
memorial tradition forbade all executions till the sacred ves- 
sel's return. Thus the death of Socrates was respited ditrty 
days ; and meanwhile his friends had free access to him in 
the prison. During all that time he admirably supported 
his constancy. Means were concerted for his escape ; the 
jailor was bribed ; a vessel prepared ; and a secure retreat 
in Thessaly provided. No arguments, no prayers, could 
persuade him. to use the opportunity. He had always taught 
the duty of obedience to the laws ; ttid he would not furnish 
an example of their breach. To no purpose was it urged 
that he had been unjusdy condemned : he had always held, * 
riiat wrong did not justify wrong. He waited with perfect 
composure the return of the sacred vessel ; reasoned on the 
immortality of the soul ; the advantage of virtue ; the hap- 
piness derived fronx having made it through life his pur- 
suit ; and, with his friends about him, took the fatal cup, 
and died. 
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Writers who, after Xenophoti and Plato, have related the 
death o£ Socrates, seem to have held themselves bound tq 
vie with dMde wKcy pfeceded them in gfvhig pathos to the 
story. The purpose here has been rather to show its con* 
neotfoii wMi the polmeB of AthcKaav and to derive from the 
Cfrent some illostrfition of her hitflbry. The magnanimity of 
Soerates oertaialy deserves admiration i bult it is not that in 
whieh^ he m68t' oiitsfaone other me»« The singular merit of 
Soeraits^ by in the pnri^' and usefidaese of his manners and 
conversation ; the clearness with which he saWy and the 
siesKiiMMs with which he practised, in a^ blind and corrupt 
mgty all moral duties > the di»interestedaess and zeal witB 
Which be devoted himself to the benefit of others ^ and the 
Mayged and worm benevoknee, whence his supreme^ and 
almost* only, pleasure seems to bar^e consisted in doing, good. 
The pufity of ctnristlan morali^ is become so familiar ia 
theory, ttiat it passes alaaosC for obvious^ and even congenial 
so die human mind. Thotf e only will j4istly estimate the n^e^ 
fit of that near approach w in which Socrates madte^ ithoftahef 
the paolis to gather, as they may from die writings of higf 
eot^mperariefr and predeeessoi%, how little ccMiception wa^ 
eiMMained of it befikri^ hfe timet ; how dull to a just moral 
sense Ae human mind ha» really been— how slow the pro^ 
gress in the invetftigaiatm* of moral dnUes, even where not 
only gi^at pains have been taken, but the gifeatest ahilitiea 
gaol d ttD ly employed ; and, wheti discovered, how dijPfeult it 
bai^been* 16 establish them by proofs, that should be generally^ 
admitted fy the reason of men. It is through the light which 
Soerates <Uffused by his doctrine, and enforced by hi&prac« 
tiec) that his life forms an era in the history of Athehs imd 
ef itiaM4 

VOL. IV. [25] 
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Tramactiona of the Greets in Asia and Thrace, 

' By the event of the Peloponneaiaii war, the Asiatic Greeks 
changed the domiaioa of Athens^not for that of LacedbegnoD, 
the coactuering Grecian power^ hut o£ the king of Persia, 
then the ally of LacedsouHi. About the same timey Darius, 
king of PersiSf the second of that name, died. He was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Artazenes. 

Ob the decease of Darius, a jealousy, scarcely sepataUe 
from a despotic throne, induced the new monarch, Arta- 
xerxes, to imprison his brother Cyrus ; but he soon restored 
him, not oidy to liberty, but to the .great command entrusted 
to him by his indulgent father. Cyrus, nevertheless, resent* 
ed highly the indignity he had su£Fered ; and, not long after, 
soug^ the throne and life of Artaxerxes, at the instigation, 
M was said, of their common mother, Parysatis* It is cer« 
tain that, very soon after his return into Asia Mipnr, Cyrua 
began preparations with that criminal view. For a pretc^nce, 
he seems not to have been totally without what the right ,of 
self-defence might afford ; yet his. principal motives evidently 
were ambition and revenge. The disjpinted, totterisig, and 
criunUing state of that empire &voured his views. 

As soon as the design against his brother's throne was de» 
cided upon,Cyrussedidou8ly extended hisi connections amoi^ 
the Greeks. They alone, among die nations pf that time, 
knew how to train armies, so that thousands of nien might act 
as one machine. To men of character, therefore, from 9flxy 
part of Greece, but especially from Peloponnesus, introduce 
tion to CyruB was easy. Through the long and extensive war 
lately concluded, Greece ^bounded with experienced officers, 
and with men of inferior rank, much practised in arms, and 
litde in any peaceful way of livelihood. Opportunity was thus 
at hand, for raising a force of Grecian mercenaries, of almost 
unlimited number. 

Among the many Greeks admitted to the conversation and 
to the table of Cyrus, was Clearchus, a Lacedemonian, who, 
after serving in the armies of his own commonwealth through 
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the Peloponnesism war, still found lumself, at the age of fifty, 
' uneasy m a state of rest. Looking all around for opportunity 
of militaiy employment, an inviting field was oflFered to his 
view in the court of Cyrus. Thither he went, and, under a 
forbidding outside, a surly countenance, a harsh voice, and 
rough manners, the prince discovering in him the character 
he wanted, after a diort intercourse, made him a present of 
ten thousand darics, or about S 30,000. 

Clearchus did not <fisappoint this magnificent generosity* 
Military command and military adventure were his supreme 
delight ; and, in the circumstances of the age, a body of men, 
under his orders, was an estate. Employing therefore, the 
whole of the prince's present in raising troops, he offered, as 
an individual adventurer, that protection to the Chersonesites, 
harassed by incursions of the neighbouring barbarians, which, 
as a general of the Lacedttmonian forces, he had been ccnn- 
missioned, but which the Lacedaemonian government, thongh 
claiming to be the protecting power of the Grecian name, had 
finaHy refused to afford. His service was accepted : and hia 
success against the bai'barians, together with the uncomttiMi 
regularity of his troops in die friendly country, so gratified 
not tiie Chersonesites only, but dl the Hellespontine Greeks^ 
titat, while he generally fi:>und subsistence at die ezpence of 
the enemy, they provided large pay for his army, by vcdctotary 
contribution. Hence, witii a discipline severe sometimes to 
ttcess, he preserved the general attachment of those under 
him ; and thus a body of troops, kept in the highest order, 
was ready for the service of C)aiis. 

The circumstances of Thessaly aflbrded another oppor* 
tunity. Aristippus, a Thessaltan of eminence, probably 
banished by faction, had been admitted to the prince's fa- 
miliarity. Returning afterward to his own country, and be- 
coming head of his party, divisions were still such that civil 
war followed. Then Aristipptts thought he might profit from 
that claim, which the ancient doctrine of hospitality gave him^ ' 
upon the generosity of Cyrus. He requested levy-money for 
two thousand men, witii pay for three months. C3rrus grant- 
ed them for four thousand, and six months. Thus anoihef 
bpdy of troops unnoticed was maintained for Cyrus, 
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Pfq^cenqs, s^ The):)^n> of the first ranl^ i^iid big))est pomcx* 
ipas, of winning manner^ aod a chai-^cter d^a^rving esteemt 
dissatisfied witl^ the state of things \n his owu city, passed^ 
^t about the age of thirty, tq the court of Cyrus, with tb^ 
direct purpose of ^eeki^ig employaicnt, bonoorf nnd fortuaff 
t)u^t hie migh^ earn the oaeans of conferring, rather than lie Wn 
4er the necessity of receiving, favours, ^com^ended by such 
advantages, Proxenus not on^ obtained the notice, but w(^ 
d>e frieiidship of Cyrus ; i^rho CQiV)n)i«saone<^ him to raise 
forces ip Greece, for a purpose which the Persisyi cQva$ 
cquld PPt disiypprove^-the reductipi^ of the irebellious Pisi« 
dians. 

It becaine th? cf^'e of Pr9xen^8 to obtain, in bis foreign 
residep(:e, t\\^ society pf % ffiepd, of dispositipn, ac)uirf>* 
nipnt^, a9d pursuits congeni4 tQ hi^ q^i^* W|th this vieif bf 
vrq^ to a young Athcnis^tH ^^^^k vhoqi he had lopg lived if^ 
intimacy, Xenophpn, soni qf Gryllus, a scholar qf Socrate^i 
YSMTfnly urging ^^V^ ^ povfiQ ^jod part;^|ce of the prince'^ f^ 
vour, tq which he engaged to i^^■oduc^ hisfi. Xenc^hoq a^^ 
qepted hi^ friend's invitation | ai^d tq thf^ cifcuus^ncet w^ 
qw^ hi^ beautiful iifirratiye qf t^f ^syii^ tt-^ma^^qi^is* 

(^yrus de«;irfd the 9p«K>BeFatiqq of a Giraciaa 9^ i nd^^*, 
in the existii^ ^ircuf^s^U^ncfss of Gf e^c^ cc«il4 ba qlMaiaed 
oi4y dirqugh ^yosix of t^e I^a^e^qjiq^^ gq v f| piw t» » ; on 
iqpplipatiqia. |his w^s gr^\^d- 

Preparation) being at \d^gth oonapletec^ 9$k t^ ](oiuai^ga9^ 
ritpjtia w^e q^rdered to $i^^iSt an^ put under fhe commf^. 
of Xenias. The other Grecian t^^oqpii W^^ d||f^c^ M^ tmi(e» 
sop^^e at $^rdjs, sooae at ^aces farther ^^^m^fd. A, y^ry \9WP 
army of Persian* s\ibje9ts, o^ rather qf v«rio^ ^iatics lipt: 
Gr^tSfm^ whjon^ the Qre^s 9a]ikd» <^ectively, b^rt^rufris^ 
was at the s^nie tUne as^i|ib]^4* Th^ pr«^^iK6f o^ tbe^^ fg?^. 
preparaViQDs, w^s to ei^ternQ^io^t^ the rebeUipu^ ipisidyu^^af i^^ 
fpT the vi^om^s^t, it fufljiiced fer <be tvqqps. It coul^ hqwevf^* 
i^q Ipog^r blind Ti^sapheni^s ; wbPi not ^hopu^ tq tritfit 
ojLb.ei;s to report what he kn^e^ oi? Suspected, set qS, vfith an. 
es^cort of f ve huAlk^d.hqrse, tQ» cpn^qui^cafi^ p^YSPWtty w,i^ 
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MettiirMk Cjrnis marched from Sar^s to Ccbni^ in 
Phr^gia. There he wbl^ joined by the last division of his 
Grecian forces, which now amounted to about eleven thou* 
sand heavy armed foot, and two thousand targeteers. His 
Asiatics, or barbarians, were near a hundred thousand. He 
proceeded eastward, widiout any very extraordinary occur* 
fences, for i4)out two months, and until he reached Thapsa« 
«us on the Euphrates* There Cyrus declared to the Grecian 
generals, diat his purpose was against his brother, the great 
king ; and desired them to communicate the information to 
the soldiers, and endeavour to engage their willing service. 
Long as this bad been suspected, the communication, now at 
leagtfi made, was not well received. The soldiers accused 
their comnianders of concealing from them a matter so in- 
teresting, which themselves had long known : though in re* 
aKty Clearcfaus alone had been intrusted with the secret. Cy« 
fus promised a gratuity of about fS65 to every soldier, on 
their arrival at Bdsyion, and their full pay besides till they 
should again reach Ionia« 

Some expressed themselves highly satisfied with so liberal 
a promise ; but others hesitated at the prospect of so hazard* 
0US on enterprise, at such a distance from their own country^ 

The Greeks bring thus at length dearly engaged in war 
against the king, the army moved again, and, in nine days, 
reached the Mesopotamian desert (described by Xenophon 
'the name of Arabia) : level as the sea; not a tree to be 
\ ; every sfanib and herb even to the very reeds aromatic ; 
but the principal prepuce wormwood. Five days this dreary 
country was traversed to Corsotc, a large deserted town on 
the river Maacas, where provisions were distributed tor the 
favmidaUe march of near ^ree hundred miles, through a still 
mere barren tegion, to the gate, as it was called, of the fruit- 
ful Mesopotamia. Thirteen days were employed in this pas- 
sage, in which com futed the men, and fi^age the cattle ; in- 
aoBAiKh, that many of the latter died. Some relief was at 
length obtained, from a large town, on the other side of the 
Euphrates. 

After 93 days of actu^ marching, besides hahing days, 
diey wete attacked by AMaxertes, when they were about 
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2000 mile» from Ephesus^ the nearest fnendljr C^dan t6Wfi. 
The Greeks were victorious; but Cyrus was slain. This 
frustrated the object of die expedition, which was to phice 
him on the throne of Persia. 

Depressing as this was to ^at hopes of those, who had 
thought fortune akeady their own, ftrjm die bouncy of a 
generous prince, raised by their services to die possesion of 
almost coupdess wealth, and boundless empire, the Greeks 
would not immediately give up aU their lo% ezpectatioiis. 

On the next d)Eiy arrived some persons, demasdhig, tn the 
name of the king and of Tissaphemes, to vptA widi die 
generals. Their message imported, that die king required 
die Greeks to come and surrender their arms at his gale ; 
and that cm no other condtdon would he show them favour 
or- mercy* Highly as their easy victory had made dicm 
rate die power of dieir arms, this message threw a great 
damp on their s]nrit8. They began to consider dieir total 
want of necessaries in thefar present situation ; the length of 
die hostile condnent ; the rivers, mountains, and deserts fo 
be crossed^ td reach dieir own country. * The extreme dift* 
cfoity of coUecdng provisions in an enemy's country, and the 
danger of retreat, even from an enemy who might not ^r& 
to face them. The Arcadian Cleanor, eldest of the gene«» 
rals, could not repress his indignation. He stendy replied, 
diey would die before they would surrender their arms.. 
Some, on the contrary, showed signs of despondency; othera 
cast about for new projects ; but every door was shut against 
them, except a march back to Ionia ; which, diough hazard- 
ons and difficult, was not impossible. Clearchus took upon 
himself to is$ue orders for marching that eveamg. 

The Greeks were now near two diousand mfles fiom 
Ephesus, in Ionia, the nearest Grecian city diat could afford 
them ready means to proceed to their several homes. To 
return the way ^^ame, seventeen days march dirough the 
desert, unprovidecT as they were, was impossible. A more 
circuitous road, but through a plentiful country, was propos*' 
ed. At day-break, the combined armies marched. The 
villages through which they passed were deserted by dieir 
inhabitants^ and had been stiapped of every dnng portriile ; 
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atiU. without food. 

No vestige of an anny waa to be seen } and the sua waa 
scarcely risen, when perscHss came in the king's name^ not 
aa.on the preceding day, demanding the surrender of arms, 
but proposing ne gopiation on equal terms. They said they 
same empowered to communicate between the king and the 
^ecian generals. ^^ Go then," said Clearchus, ^^ and tell 
the king, that, we must fight before we treat; for we are 
without food i and, among ikm Greeks, it is held, that to 
ft^pipQ^ nefociation is mere insuU from those who deny them 
fcod." 

The i|uick return vf the deputies, wilh an answer to this 
roiig^ nieasaga, proved, that Ae king, or some great officer 
authoriaaed to treat, in his name, was not distant. They said, 
that the king allowed the xemonstKanee of Clearchus to be 
j^st, by which apparently waa:meant, that it was f^onsonaiaft 
to the laws of hospitality, which made the best part of the 
ancient law of nations. A truce was then concluded, and 
guides were appointed, to conduct the Grecian army where 
it might be re&eshed. At length the army reached a village, 
where its wants were largely supplied* Com, dates, a wine 
drawn from the palm tree, mid a vinegpir prepared from that 
wine, afforded « most comfortable refreahments to those, who, 
in that sultry dim^l^ during three days, had, some fiuled^ 
and the rest eaten cmly the flesh of animals worn down with 
the (Service of the baggage . 

While the army halted three days, every thing seemed to 
psomise peace and good faith. Nevertheless, what next fol*> 
lowed seemed as if it might have warranted suspicion. Tis' 
saphemea, and four other Persians of high rank, attended by 
a large train, came to confer with the generals. Tissapber-* 
nea said, ^^ he came to demand, in the king's name, why the 
Greeks made war against him f" ^ . 

The Grecian generals withdrew awhile for consnltatioD, 
and then Clearchus reported the answer agreed upon* ^^ in 
entefing into the service of Cyrus," he said, ^^ they had no 
thought of war against the king ; but, on the contrary, sup- 
posed themselves serving him, in serving the prince, yari" 
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6^9 policy had been used to atture Aem oif into Adffritf, 
and, when once engaged so far, choice was lio longer hi theft"- 
poiTer i not o«^ gratitade for fiivoon rcetivad^ but Ae ne- 
cessity of their situation, bound them to the jirince. Tet; 
whatever doubt might be entertained coteeniing their pasf 
Tiews, it was evident they could now hare no tiew ao de*' 
iirable as to return peacefully home,' prepared, however, dk 
ways to revenge injuries, and ahrayd desirous, to Aie best of 
their power, to requite kindnesses." 

' The Persians departed to'Aake their report; and, on th6 
Aird day, Tissaphemes returned. It was agreed, • that the 
Greeks should be faithfully conducted home ; that a matfet 
should be proVfded for them on the march. T1>at, in finlun; 
of the market, they might take their own measures for sup* 
plying their reasonable wants ; but, as in a fHendly country, 
with the least possible Injury to the inhabitants. X>aths*wcre 
soTemnly taken, and right hands mutuaRy given, by both ptx* 
tfes, in confirmation of this agreement. Tissaphemes thett- 
informed the Greeks, that the king had conferred upon him 
the great command lately held by Cyrus. IHs journey- 
would, on this account, he said, require the miyre prepark-* 
tion ; but, with the least possible delay, he wouM rejdin 
them, and be himself the conductor of their march. 

Though the faithlessness of Tissaphemes had been abmi- 
danfly proved ; yet the Greeks had c6nfidence in his interest 
to cultivate their friendship, and in the honour of die Persias- 
king ; and they flattered themselves that all the danger^ oi 
their expedition were ended, and that a secure returrito their 
country and families would be their solace for past labours, 
perils, and apprehensions. 

After more than twienty days had elapsed; ThsapNemes, 
with Orontas, satrap of Armenia, who had lately married- 
the king's daughter, each commanding a numerous army, ar^ 
rived. AH then again resumed the appearance of frkmdshfp 
and good faith on the part of the principal Persitfn officers. 
The united armies immediately moved for Lower Asfa^ 
the Grecian market was alwaysregularly and pleiltlfoHy sup- 
plied ; and nothing occurred on which to found' complaint. 
Suspicion nevertheless existed among the Greisksi and tht 
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appearMice of it among the Astadcs. The Greeks had their 
peculiar guides allotted for the march ; thejr usuaUy encamped 
three or four miles from the Asiatics ; smd all communica« 
tion between the two nations was managed with the precan* 
tions usually taken between avowed enemies* 

In three days the armies reached the Median wall^ a pro* 
digious fortified line, intended, like thase of the Romans 
against the Picts, in Britain, or the more stupendous work 
df the Chinese against the Tartars, to defend a whole country. 
It was built of brick, twenty feet in thickness, a hundred in 
height, and said to extend seventy miles. Animosity had 
now grown to such a height between the Greeks and Asiat- 
ii:s, that the foraging parues had more than once come to 
blows. 

In two days more, after crossing two vast canak, the ar- 
mies arrived at Sitace, a large town within two miles of the 
Tigris. The Greeks quickly crossed that river, under the 
guidance of their appointed conductors, on a bridge supported 
by thirty-seven boats. 

Clearcbus, with the most attentive observation, could not 
discover any thing indicating that the Persian generals had 
any design against the Greeks. But he was uneasy, because 
he was not without suspicion of treacherous conduct among 
some within his own army. Some practices for withdrawing 
the affection and respect of the army from Clearchus were 
notorious. 

Pressed by all these considerations, Clearchus resolved to 
desire himself a conference with Tissaphemes. The satrap 
made the roost specious profession of a desire, from political 
motives, to cultivate an interest with the Greeks. Clearchus 
gave him credit, and was altogether so satisfied with the ex- 
planation received, that his only remaining anxiety was to be 
assured of the secret enemy who had excited the late misun- 
derstanding. Tissaphemes promised, that if all the Grecian 
generals and lochages would come together to witness what 
parsed, he would declare the calumniator. Clearchus as- 
sented: Tissaphemes asked him to supper. The circum- 
stance of eating together was h^d equally among the Greeks 
and Persians of old, as by the Arabs of modem times, to 

vox,, IV. [26] 
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bttid fiieiubfaip fay « tacred tie ; and the cwnlflg pMwd wW> 
eirery appearance of mutual aatisfactioD. 

Next norniiig, Ckarchus aaseiid>fed the princ^ Greciaa 
oficen, and related his communication with the aatnp. 
Objections were strongly urged to his proposal of risking M 
the generak and lochages together in the barbarian camp, 
OB the faith of a man of such experienced perfidy as Tissa- 
pheraes. Clearchus, however, so Tehemently urged it, ex- 
presnng such confidence, not in the satrap^s character, bat 
in die interest of the Persian court to cultivate the friendship 
of the Greeks, that at length he prevailed. Four of the gen* 
ends, Menon, Proxenus, Agras, and Socrates, went widi him; 
and twenty lochages, whom we may reckon of the rank fd 
colonels, or at least of field ofSicers. About two hundred in* 
ferior officers and soldiers, incited by curiosity, fidlowed, 
under pretence of marketing. On their arrival at Tisaapher* 
nes's tent, the generals were immediately admitted ; the 
others waited without. A signal was observed, on which the 
generals were seized ; those without the tent, who had foU 
lowed them, were massacred ; and a body of horse, issuing 
from the camp, extended the slaughter to all belonging to the 
Grecian army, free and slave, that could be found about the 
plain. 

An Arcadian, of those who had followed the generals, 
escaping, severely wounded, first gave intelligence of what 
had passed about the tent of Tissaphetnes. All then ran to 
arms, expectmg an immediate assa^ \xpci(k the camp. Fortu- 
nately, that was too bold a measure for those who directed 
the Persian operations. A brother of Tissaphemes, with 
Arians, Artaozus, and Mithridatea, three of the most confi- 
dential friends of Cyrus, escorted by onty three hundred 
horse, approached, and communicated a requisition for the 
remaining generals and the lochages to come out, and re- 
ceive a message from the king. Tlwy obeyed the requisition 
so fsur as to go out ; and Xenophon, anxious for news of h» 
friend Proxenus, accompanied them ; but they advanced 
cautiously, and stopped as soon as within hearing. Arisus, 
then addressing them, said, ^^that Clearchus, having been 
convicted of violating the treaty, to which he had swoniii bad 
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been jiMljr pimiahed widi desth : that Prozcsms and Menon, 
#fao had infiomed agdast him, were treated widi honour ; 
bat that the king reqaired the Greeks to surrender their arma, 
which were truly his, since they belonged to Cyrus, his sub^ 
jccc*' 

Xenophon, without comment, and without a charaoter in 
the army but that of the friend of Proxenus, seeing that no 
person of auduxi^ was capable of managing the conference 
to any advantage, ventumd^ in such pressing circumsbuxses, 
to speak. ^ Prazenus and Menoa," he said, **' it was ob^ 
served by Ariaus, had deserved highly of the Persians. 
Those generals, th^efore, should be immediately sent back 
to the Grecian camp, and their advice woidd decide what the 
Greeks should do." The Persians appeared at a loss (or a 
reply to this proposition : they consulted long among them* 
selves, and then, without giving any answer, wididrew to 
their own camp. 

It aeenw to haive been long unknown to die Greeks what 
was the fate of their generals. According to^Xenophon's re- 
port, the generals were all conducted alive into the king's 
presence, and, except Menon, all beheaded. Menon was 
kept in wretched confinement a full year, and then executed 
•aa an ordinary malefactor. 

If we seek the motives for conduct so nefarious and so 
base in the Ptvsian government, we may perhaps find them 
in the principles of oriental policy, or we may find them in 
the words attributed by Xenophon to the Greek soldiers. ^ It 
is Kasonable,'' they said, *^ to suppose that our destruction 
must be, beyond all things, the king's wish. It is impossi* 
Ue he can be pleased, that we should go to relate in Greece, 
how our smdl force overcame his immense armies at his 
very gates, and returned in sconi of his power." 

The afflictions of the Greeks seemed comfdeted by the 
dreadful catastrophe that had b^dlen dieir commanders. 
They were two thousand flsiles distant from their native land; 
widiout fiiends and without allies ; hemmed in by riv<s|v imd 
mountains, which now appeared as so many insurmotmtaUe ' 
barrien ; and threamned by famine, and the resentment of « 
treachenms and perfidious enemy. They reflected that it 
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was dangerous to depart, but still moredaagenmstortflwia. 
Provisions could only be procured at the point of tk sword. 
Every country would be hostile to tbem, and when they had 
conquered one enemy, another would be ready to receive 
them. They had no cavalry to pursue the barbarians in their 
flight, or to dude their pursuit : victory itself would be al* 
most fruitless, but defeat would be certain ruin. 

In the Grecian army, collected from almost all the nu^ 
merous litde republics of the nation, the system of suboidi- 
nation was very incomplete. Every general held the inde- 
pendent command of the troops himself, had raised, and no 
order of succession was established, but vacancies through 
all the ranks were to be supplied by election. Eight oiBcers 
had borne the title of general, but Clearchus only had pos^> 
sessed the qualifications.^ In him alone was united eaten* 
sive experience with great talents. Diligent in the care of 
an army in quarters or in camp, and . ready in every emet^ 
gency of the field, he was truly a superior mant the rest 
were unequal to their situation. 

Called then by no positive duty, and diflident of them* 
selves, the generals remaining in the camp-took no lead: de« 
jection and dismay pervaded the army. On that evening few 
attended parade ; few fires were lighted ; many touched no 
food ; many would not even go to their tents, but threw 
themselves on the ground to pass a sleepless night. Xeno^ 
phon had at this time no rank in the army f he was, accord^ 
ing to his own phrase, neither officer nor soldier. Having 
gone, at the invitation of Prosenus, from Athens to Sardia, 
on his arrival he found the army on the point of marching 
eastward. He was immediately introduced to Cyrus, who 
pressed him to accompany them in the expedition then pr» 
tended to be against the Bfsidians. When at length in Ci- 
licia the real object was no longer doubted, Xenophon was 
one of the many who wished, but were ashamed, to withdraw 
themselves, and he proceeded with the army merely as a vo- 
' ]i:3iik^, the friend of Proxenus. The duty of a soldier, how«> 
ever, was not new to him. If he had never held command, 
he had b^n diligent in study to prepare himself for it; and 
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he \mA made a good use of the great opportimities he had 
had for obserratioti. 

Under these circumstances, Xenophon partook largely in 
the griefe and anxiety excited in the army, by the circumven- 
tion of the generals, and by the manifestation of determined 
hostility on the part of the Persians: His attention was alive 
to observe what steps would be taken by the remaining gene- 
rais ; and, wid) deep concern he saw that, instead of increas- 
ed exertion, their remissness amounted idmost to a derelic- 
tion of command. An attack was universally expected at 
daylight ; and yet no council was held ; no orders given ; 
and preparation of no kind made. Though holding no rank, 
he was, by no rule of Grecian service, excluded from aspir- 
ing to any rank. Circumstances pressed him to come for- 
ward : his youth alone deterred him. After mnch conside- 
ration and reconsideration, strongly impressed with the im- 
ponance of decision, ahd still doubting, a dream at length 
determined him. Roused then, according to his own report, 
by a dream early in the night, he sprang from his bed, and, 
m pursuance of the supposed admonition from a divine 
Power, called tog^er the lochages of the troops which had 
served under Proxenus. On their assembling, he pointed 
out to them what remissness pervaded the army,, not except- 
ing the remaining generals ; what imminent and extreme 
danger threatened ; and how urgent the necessity for imme- 
diately chusing a successor to their lost commander. For 
himself, he said, hitherto without a character in the army, in 
the presetit emergency he was ready to do his best, in any 
situation, whether in command or in obedience, in which they 
might think he would be most useful : but, with regard to 
the prospect bef&re them, it depended upon themselves to 
make it good or bad ; and that, tll5ugh they were depressed 
at present, he was confident that vigour and prudence umted 
might bear them through all opposing difficulties. He then 
stated the grounds of his confidence ; and, at the conclusion 
of his speech, a general wish was expressed that Xenephon 
woidd take the command. One lochage only avowed hi& 
dissent, adding his ojlinion, that they ought at once to throw 
.themaehres on die king's mercy, as the only resource afibrd- 
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isg a rettcnniik hope. ^ The king's mercjr !'* replied Xeao- 
phon mdigiumtly, ^^ you may judge of it bom the tnsam^ 
tioBs of yesterday. Your own power Co defend yourself has 
never yet failed you. The nan who can make so base a prot- 
posal, instead of holding command, should not be aUowed 
even to bear arms : he is fit only to carry the baggage : he 
b a disgmse to the Grecisn name." ^ He is no Greek," re* 
plied imsmedialely an Arcadian locfaage, Agaatas of Stya»- 
phidus ; *^ though his speech is Bceotsan, I have seen his ears 
bored like a Lydian's." The spirit of Ae meeting was 
roused ; the lochage's ears were examined ; they were found 
to be as Agasias said ; and he was immediately deprived of 
his rank. 

The app<mitment of a head was an important step toward 
the restorattion of order and energy dirough the whole army. 
An immediate meeting of ail the generals and lochages 
desired ; and towards midnight they assemUed, in : 
about a hundred. It was Xeaophon'a part to open the bnsi» 
ness. He began, after some apology, by observing, that ia 
die situation in which diey stood, leaving the soldiers wtd»- 
oiit occupation could not but be in the bluest degree daa»> 
gerous : the animation necessary to carry them through the 
difficnkies before them, could be supported only by wcdve 
employment. But the election of successors to the lost gene* 
rals, he proceeded to say, should eagage their first attentia»: 
till that was done, nothing could go forward -with due vtg m 
larity. He concluded with explaming his ground tor hopfaig, 
that vigorous exertion, united with prudent* caution, would 
carry them happily and gloriously dirough the dangers at 
present so direatening. When he ended, the Lacedaemonian 
Cberisophus rising, said, ^ He entirely approved idlthe sen- 
timents Xenophon had declared, and the propositions he had 
offered." This decided the meeting; and they proceeded 
immediately to the election of generals. Timasion, of Dar- 
danium, in Troas, was substituted for Clearchus ; Philesius 
and Xanthides, Achaians, for Menon and Socrates ; the body 
before under Agias was committed to the orders c^ Cleanor ; 
and Xenophon was confirmed in die succession to Prtncenus. 

At day«break the troops were assembled, andCfaerispphns, 
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accident, m itaelf even ridieiilous dirough the importance at- 
tributed to it by Grecian superstition, assisted not a littk to 
excite animation. Xenophon was speaking of that favour 
ftcHBtt the gods, which a righteous cause entitled them to hcqpe 
for against a peijured enemy: when somebody sneezed^ 
ImmecUatcly the general voice addressed ejaculations to {mto* 
tecting lupker, whose omen it was supposed to be*. A 
sacrifice to the god was then proposed ; a universal shout 
declared approbation ; and the whole army, in one chorus, 
sang the psean. 

Thus was a turn fortunatdly given, throughout the army, 
from dismay and despondency to hope and cheerfulness. The 
means of many to pr<^t by that market, which, according to 
treaty, had been hitherto provided, were nearly exhausted ; 
and all heard with joy, that their swcnds might supply the 
deficiency of their purses ; that in the rich country they were 
to traverse, they might thenceforward take as from enemies, 
whatever they could master. They heard the same young 
general with careful attention, while he observed, that the 
enemy had just given them a lesson of the utmost import- 
ance, in showing that he dared not openly attack them, till he 
had deprived them of their generals. Thus he manifested 
hia conviction of the inestimable value of the Grecian discip- 
line, and hence it followed, that it behoved the army to be 
nKure. strictly obedient than at any fisrmer time. It was 
then unanimously voted, that any disobedience to lawful com- 
mands should be instantly punished ; and that it should be the 
bounden duty of all present, to support the commanding o&r 
cer upon the spot in the infliction of punishment. 

It seems not to have been at all in view to appoint a com* 
naander in chief. Xenophon evidently felt the ascendancy 
which eloquence, not the least among his superior talents, gave 



* We should scarcely have looked to Greece for the origin of the popil- 
lar practice of exclaiming *• God bless you !" when a person sneezes. Were 
it worth while, it might perhaps be not dHUcalt, to show a probability, that 
th« ejacolstiiig a Messing on pervona fl«eeziag»came, by snccesaive steps » 
to the Uaited States irom Greece. » 
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him in the couadl of officers, or in the council of the .mny at 
large. As youngest among the generals, and still more, per- 
haps, as an Athenian, he could not aspire to the ostensible 
cotanmand in chief, but by the lead which was conceded to his 
abilities in council, he could, in a great degree, hold the effec- 
tual command. He recommended that the order of march 
should be a hollow sqpare, with the baggage, now reduced 
to a small compass, in the centre. This was approved of and 
ratified. 

Order and energy being thus restored to the army, the 
wagons and tents, with whatever baggage could by any meam 
be spared, were burnt, conformably to a resolution previous- 
ly taken. All was then arranged for the march ; and the ar» 
my was on the point of moving, when Mithridates, approach- 
ing with an escort of only thirty horse, desired to speak with 
the generals. His discourse began with expressions of ap- 
prehension for himself, on account of his known friendship 
for the Greeks, but the tenor of it soon showed that his pur- 
pose was to persuade them, if possible, quietly to surrender 
themselves to the king. Suspicion being thus excited, and 
his attendants being carefully observed, there was seen among 
them a known confident of Tissaphemes, upon which the con- 
ference vras abrupdy ended. 

Mithridates soon after appeared at the head of about twa 
hundred horse and four hundred foot, all slingers or bow- 
men. He approached as if his purpose was fnendly i but 
presently a discharge of arrows and stones demonstrated his 
perfidy. His cavalry carried bows, which they discharged 
equall^ retreating as standing ; and the CreUn bows, in the 
Grecian a^y, were found so inferior in length of shot, as to be 
totally inefficacious. A pursuit, attempted by Xenopbon, 
with the whole rear division, was equally unavailing. At the 
end of three miles the Greeks reached a village, where they 
baited Jbr the night. The annoyance received in so short a 
march from so small a force, was such, that despondency 
again pervaded the army. 

The attempt to pursue, which had no other effect than to 
retard the progress of the army, and prolong the enemy's op* 
portunit}', was severely blamed by Cherisophus, and the other 
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oUcr generals. Xenophon acknowledged his error ; ^ whence 
however," he said, ^^ advantage may be derived, for it nsark- 
ed the miBasures necessary for the fnture quiet of the march. 
Pursuit with the heavy-armed, and shots from the Cretan 
bows, had been found equally unavailing. Bat there were 
Rhodians in the army, many of them expert slingers, whose 
dings, formed to throw leaden bullets, would carry twice as 
£ir as the Persian, accommodated lor stones as large as the 
hand could grasp. There were also horses employed in car- 
rying the baggage. If the fittest among all these were mounts 
ed by men practised in the cavalry service, possibly the ene- 
my might hereafter be less secure in flight." In pursuance 
of this admonition, a body of two hundred slingers was form- 
ed that evening ; and next monung fifty horses were, equip- 
ped, the men selected, and put under the command of Ly- 
cius, an Athenian. 

• Soon after their next change of position, Milhridates ap- 
peared on the heights behind them, with about a thousand 
horse, and four thousand slingers and bowmen. He had 
passed the bottom, in pursuit of the Greeks, and was already 
within Persian bow shot, when the newly formed Grecian 
cavalry advfnced against him. They were rendered for- 
midable by the body of the targeteers following them run- 
ning, and the whole heavy-armed phdanx moving steadily 
for their support. The Persians took to flight ; and much 
slaughter was made of their infantry. The march was then 
prosecuted wi^out fieirther disturbance during that day, and 
the army took its quarters for the night, in a large deserted 
town, named Larissa, surrounded by a brick wall, twenty- 
five feet thick, and a hundred high, rabed on a basement of 
stone. 

NsKt day, by a march of above twen^ miles, the army 
reached another deserted town, surrounded by a still more 
extraordinary fortification. The wall, fifty feet thick; was a 
hundred and fifty high, of which the lowest third was faced 
with square stones, the rest was completed with brick. The 
circuit was above twenty miles ; the name Mespila. Both 
these ^edian towns had been depopidated since the transfer 
of the empire to the Persians. 

VOL. IV. [27] 
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CNi the day MkHTtag ftppeaiMioes Memittd to sto^^ 
us the attempts with a small body to bring the Grectam to 
suirender had failed^ it was resdved to exert agaiast then 
Ae imited strength of the femidable immbers, which die 
Persian power could -so readily command. A very hirge army 
came in sight. They followed the mareh and plied missile 
weapons. But the Greeks had die satisfiiction to find, that 
the Rhodian slings carried £uther ibaxk most of the Persian 
bows, and that the Gre^k bowmen could give superior eifica> 
cy to dwir shots. The Persians withdrew has^ to a aafe 
distance, and soon rietirod. 

The circumstances of this day seem to fiifniah die reason, 
why the Persian generals chose to send, at first, so ^sosall a 
portion of thetr numbers to harass ihe Gneciaa march. The 
Persian discipline was so deficient, that increase of numben 
did not give proportional increase of force. The thickened 
shower of missile weapons fell with little effect among the 
loose order of the Greek light-armed troops, while these 
turned upon the Persians their own numberless arrows, and, 
in their crowded multitude, scareely a shot failed of eflEsct. 

In the next day's march, the Greeks were cheered with the 
sig^t of mountain tops, rising about the horizon of that, hi- « 
therto apparently endless plain, over which they had been 
urging their wearisome way, under eootinued direats of at- 
tack from a pursuing cavalry, more numerous than their 
whole amy. 

A more level country succeeded the first hitts, and here the 
enemy renewed their desultory assaults, so as exceedingly to 
distress the Greeks, incumbered with their numerous wound- 
ed ; insomuch, that after a short march, they halted at the 
first village. Encouraged thus, the Persian generals, who 
had never yet ventured to attack the Greeks in any station, 
resolved to attempt it here. They advanced to the attack 
widi missile weapons, in such a feeble aftode of attack, their 
numbers, litde availing to theanselves, gave greater opportu- 
nity to the enemy ; and they were repulsed with such loss 
diat the attempt was not repeated. 

The Persian generals, though totidly indisposed to daring 
measures, nevertheless retained their anxiety to strike some 



Mow' whteknigbft da them esedit* Tlwjr asntlofvttil a oon^ 
•icIeraUe force ; and on Ae tbird day, aft^ ife evtmiig 
aMttcb, the Gxieehs wore abimed witk the sif fat of a bodjr ^ 
the enemy, oo a heighc conunanding the mjr Aay nniat pata* 
Qnick decision was neeessary. A body of targeleen, vilk 
three hundred chosen heavy*arniedsQUien,inid^ Xenophcmi 
pushed for a sutmnit commondiAg that occnpted by the. eno« 
fltiy . The P^ersum generals, at dne sanie time, sent forwatd a 
detachment for die sane purpoea* Using the utmost enei^ 
tion the Greeks arrived fest. The P^siflaa cm the lower 
height then immediately fled, and the Greeka deaccnded un* 
molested hiSo a vale wasiled by the Tigris, rich in pasture, 
and i^boondtng widi vttlages. 

Hidierto the Persian genends had avoided all waste of the 
country through which the Gtecks directed th^ mMcb.F— 
Here, villagee were first seen in flaasea. The Persian caral** 
ly entered the rale about the same time with the Greeks ; cut 
off some of those who were straggling after plunder ; and act 
fire to the dwellings of the pisacelul inhabitants. The Greeks, 
however, gained and kept possession of the viUagos at which 
they arrived first, whh all their contents. Various valuable 
supplies were found in them ; and much catde in the adjoin^ 
iag fields ; and die generals took occasion to encourage the 
troops, by observing, that now the Persians evidently ac^ 
knowledged their superiority ; for they made war, as if the 
country was no longer their own. 

New and pressing difficulties occuf red. Hitherto the march 
had been prosecuted idong die great road the princ^al com* 
monieadon from Babylon to the northern provinces and ne« 
ver fiir from the i^purse of the Tigris. A new face of coun* 
try now presented* itself; they were- arrived at the foot of 
that vast tidge, wfaiefa under various naases, stretches from 
the iEgean to the Caspian sea. The great northern road ia^ 
sinuated itself among the mountains. But two other great 
roads offered i one leading eastward to Ecfaatana and Susa, 
the ordinary spring and suma^r residences of the gnat kii^ ; 
the other westward, across the river directly to Lyilia and lo* 
nin. This was the desirable road for the Greeks. But the 
river was so deep, that the longest spear wonld not reach the 
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bottom ; and ccMdd bbato liave been collected^ or nfe 
a large body of cavaby seen on die £uther bank, wlifle the 
army under Tissaphemea watched Aetr rear, wonld have 
made the passage next to impraoticaUe. Moi»tun precqnoes 
overhanging the eastern bank denied even the attempt to aeek 
a passage higher up. Under these circunistaiioea, in a coim^ 
try of which the most slender report had never yet reached 
Greece, the generals had reconrae to their prisoners. They 
were informed by these, that the mountains before them were 
held by the Cardoos, a most fierce and warlike people, who 
though surrounded by the dominioiis, had never owned the 
sovereignty, of the great kmg ; that an army ol a hundred 
and twenty thousand men had once been sent to reduce diem; 
and the current report was, that not one of the number had 
ever returned: diat, nevertheless, they .sometimes w^e, by 
compact, upon good terms with the neigldMiuring .satnipa ; 
and that beyond dieir mountimis lay Armenia, an extensive 
and very plentiful country, where communication was ready 
to dl quarters* 

After every inquiry ih their power, having weired aH 
circumstances, the Greek generals rescdved to pursue dieir 
way into Armenia. 

Much, however, as the Greeks had already given up of 
those conveniences for the long march to the Ionian slJDre, 
which they might have preserved had the way been friendly, 
it became necessary now still farther to lighten their baggi^. 
Slaves, a species of plunder unknown to modem European 
armies, were much coveted by the Grecian soldier. Unlike 
other plunder, they required no catde to transport them ; on 
the contrary, they served like cattle to transport other plunder. 
Since their breach with the Persians, the Greeks had col- 
lected numerous slaves, male and female. For the mardi 
over the mountains, it was held requisite to abandon a large 
proportion of them. AccorcBng^y, the males were roosdy 
dismissed ; but discipline was not powerful enough to make 
the soldiers part with their women. 

.Advancing thenamong the mountains, they had the mor- 
iificadon to find every endeavour vain for bringing the fierce 
Cardoos to any accommodation. Obliged to fight their way, 
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Aey encoantered^ with little remiasion, duriog. seven days, 
&r greater difficulties a&d dangers than had been ezperieneed 
in the phdas from die coimdeas cavalry of the great king. 
Meanwhile firom the chffl of autumnal rains, frequent and 
heavy among the highlands, they sufiered the more, as it so 
qiuckly followed the heats of an Assyrian summer. The 
roads, always through narrow defiles, frequendy steep, were 
often coBHnanded by precipices, whence, with no other wea- 
pons duin rolling fragments of rocks, a few men might stop 
an army. But the Curdoos had other weapons. They gave 
extraordinary efficacy to their bowshots, by a method of 
drawing assisted by the foot, by which they discharged ar- 
rows three feet hmg, widi such force as to pierce shields and 
corslets. The Cretan bowmen learned from their enemies to 
impvove thm own practice, so as to be highly useful in this 
passage. But the Cardoo arrows were so much too long for 
their bows, that they could use them only as darts. Never^ 
theless, science and disciplme, with superior defensive ar- 
mour, enabled the Greeks every where to overbear opposi- 
tion ; and, when they could reach the towns, which were 
numereos and all unfortified, they found good houses and 
abundant provisions; for the Cardoos, though in a rude style, 
lived wdl among their mountains. 

Compelled thus to fight their way, and to take by violence 
what they wanted ; when,, at lengdi, they had completed the 
laborious and dangerous passage of the mountains, and the 
Armenian pUun came in view, increased difficulty occurred. 
A deep and rapid river, washing the foot of the mountains, 
crossed the road. On the farther bank a Persian army ap- 
peared, prd^red to dispute the passage. It was commanded 
by the satrap Orontas, who, by another road, bad reached 
his satrapy before them. The Cardoos, with sharpened ani- 
mosity, having followed their march, were gathered on the 
heights behind, ready, at the fiivourable moment, to fall upon 
their rear. 

While the Greek generals were at the greatest loss to 
chuse among the difficulties before them, a more favourable 
ford than that lying in the direct course of the great road was 
by mere accident discovered, at no great distance and un- 
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guarded. Widiout hesitation they proceeded to profit byit, 
and the first division of the anny had no sooner paesed, dian 
the Persians began to fly. The rear division of die Greeto 
which the Cardoos attacked, was commanded by Xenophon. 
Their activity, boldness, and skiH, were highly distressing; 
and, though the loss sustained was not great, they did more 
execution than all the satrap's army. 

The hazardous passage of the mountains and the river be- 
ing thus fortunately eiFected, the Greeks prosecuted their 
march sixteen or eighteen miles uninterrupted over a fin^ 
champaign country, of gentle rise and ftH, appearing singu- 
larly to invite habitation and cultivation, yet without a dwel- 
ling to be seen ; all was waste, through the inability or neg- 
lect of the Persian government to protect its subjects against 
the inroads of the Cardoos. In the evening they readied a 
large village, where, to their great advantage, farther proof 
of Persian supinenes^loccurred. The satrap having a palace 
there, the place was less likely to be forgotten or neglected ; 
and yet, as if purposely left for their present refreshment, 
and future supply, they found provisions abounding. 

Five days then they proceeded, expecting always opposi- 
tion, but meeting none. On the sixth, arriving at the river 
Teleboas, which divides eastern from western Armenia, they 
saw the farther bank occupied by an arany commanded by 
Teribazus, governor of the latter, who seemed prepared to 
dispute their entrance into his country. But a messenger of 
peace soon arrived from Teribazus with a proposal, that, if 
they would abstain from useless devastation within his go- 
vernment, not only their passage should be unmolested, but 
they should be allowed to take necessary provisions. Such 
a proposal was accepted gladly, and a treaty, of which it was 
the basis, was quickly concluded. 

The march of the next three days was then as through a 
friendly country, though Teribazus followed with his army 
at no great distance, watching their motions. But in a small 
variation of latitude, mounting gradually from the burning 
flats of Mesopotamia, to the lofty plains near which the Ti- 
gris and Euphrates have their sources, they experienced a 
violent change of climate ; a change apparently unforeseen. 
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wheo on the southern sid^ of the mounUiiiis they had burned 
their tents. While they slept unsheltered on the ground, so 
heavy a snow fell as to bury men and cattle. Wood fortu- 
nately abounded, with which they made large fires. Olive 
oil, which in Greece was commonly used, equally to relieve 
the inconveniences of excessive cold and excessive heat, the 
severe winters of Armenia denied, but oils of bitter almonds, 
sesame, and turpentine, supplied the deficiency : the abun- 
dance of lard was also a resource which the Greeks did not 
spurn at, for copious unction of their whole bodies. In other 
points they were plentifully supplied -, the Armenian villages 
abounding not only with necessaries but luxuries ; not only 
with com and meat, but variety of pulse, dried fruits, and 
wines old and high flavoured. 

All circumstances considered, their condition seemed now 
even fortunate : when the necessity of dispensing with the 
regularity of a camp, for the sake of shelter among unforti- 
fied villages, produced an untoward change. The authority 
of the generals could not enforce regular conduct in scatter- 
ed quarters ; and, against the faith of the treaty, some houses 
were in mere wantonness set on fire, at the time of marching 
in the morning, by those who had profited by their shelter 
during the night. This was, probably, among the circum- 
stances which stimulated Teribazus, instead of following the 
Greeks, to advance before them, and occupy the Rights com- 
ikianding a defile which they must pass. A prisoner, for- 
tunately, gave information of this circumstance ; and a dis- 
position was made for driving the Persians from the com- 
manding ground. The Persians, however, fled before the 
assault reached them, leaving their camp with the pavilion of 
Teribazus, and all its furniture, the silver-footed bed, the 
table plate, and many of the household slaves, the easy prey 
of the victors. 

The Greeks now found new and most formidable difficul- 
ties to encounter. They approached the head of the Euphra- 
tes, and while winter still advanced, and they still gradually 
ascended to a higher level of ground, a very disadvantageous 
change of country occurred. For three days march all was 
desert. The snow, generally six feet deep, had blotted out 
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aH roads : the north wind, always extremdy shmrp, often Uew 
. violently. Guides were procured from the villages without 
difficulty ; but provisions failed, and wood became scarce. 
The Greeks, unpractised in such cfimates, seem ncA to have 
obtained information from the natives how to manage dieir 
fires, or to profit from the shelter which snow itself may itf«> 
ford. In traversing the snowy deserts of America, the first 
business, where it is proposed to halt for the night, is to clear 
a space for each fire, sufficient to contain the party that is to 
sleep around it. The snow then dissolves very slowly, and 
the party rest on the ground, warmed by the fire and shelter- 
ed from all wind. But the Greeks discovered the depth of 
the snow only by its melting where they made their fires {kt 
it ; and on the snow itself they laid themselves down to rest, 
exposed to the bitter blast. In marching, and thus halting, 
they suffered nearly alike* Some lost their toes ; some their 
eyes ; many slaves, and even some of the soldiers, died of 
cold and hunger. The baggage cattle of course suffered, and 
many perished. 

In this extraordinary country, in the latitude of the finest 
climates, the rigour of an arctic winter drove the inhabitants 
to the resources which are familiar in Siberia and Tartary. 
They formed their houses under ground, where men and cat- 
tle herded together. Nevertheless the produce of the soil 
was not niggardly. The army arriving at length at some vil- 
lages, found provisions abundant, meat of various kinds, 
fowls, and wheaten bread. Wine from the grape, either the 
climate or the want of modern skill denied, but the people 
consoled themselves with beer, which Xenophon commends 
under the name of barley wine, and altogether the change of 
condition was found so advantageous, that he speaks of this 
as a land of luxury. Fortunately for the Greeks, the inhabi* 
tants, secluded from communication, believed their confident 
assertion, that they were the king^s troops, and treated them 
with the utmost kindness and respect. Here, therefore, they 
rested eight days to prepare for new fatigue* 

During this halt Xenophon resided in the house of the 
chief officer or magistrate of one of the villages, with whose 
behaviour he was much satisfied. When the army moved 
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•gain, this man wa^ taken as a guide, and his son as a hostage 
for his fideli^. The march being then prosecuted three days^ 
and no habitation seen, -while men and cattle suffered much, 
Cherisophus, impadent, imputed to the guide the purpose of 
avoiding the villages ; and, refusing credit to his assertion 
that the country necessary to be traversed was uninhabited, 
in anger struck him. The man so felt the indignity, that, 
Aough his son remained in the hands of the Greeks, he left 
them the fallowing night, and was seen no more. 

Fortunately the river Phasis was not far off; and, fot 
seven days, its course directed the way. Diverging then for 
two days, the army reached the defiles leading from the lofty 
plains of Armenia, to the lower country spreading between 
the Caspian and £uxine seas. Here the warriors of three 
fierce tribes, the Phasians, Chalybeans, and Taochians, none 
owiung the great king's allegiance^ were assembled to dispute 
the passage. Stratagem, however, with superior arms and 
superior discipline, enabled the Greeks to force their way 
with little loss. The defiles being passed, opposition ceased, 
and, in the plains beyond, villages were found abundantly 
stored with (urovisions £or present supply. But in a march of 
five days afterward, no food could be obtained ; the Taochians 
had removed every thing to strong holds on the hills ; and 
die Greeks were reduced to the sad necessity of adding 
slaughter to robbery for subsistence. One of their strong 
holds was stormed, and such was the abhorrence among the 
unfortunate families who held it, of falling into the power of 
the Greeks, that when resistance was found vain, the women 
threw 'their own children down the steeps, and then with the 
men precipitated themselves. An Arcadian lochage, iEneas 
of Stjnnphalus, endeavouring to stop one whose dress seemed 
to mark superior rank, was dragged down the precipice with 
him, and they perished together. 

The casde thus acquired ' supported the Greeks in tra* 
versing, during seven days, the county of the Chalybeans, a 
people distinguished among the Asiatics by dieir superior ar^ 
mour adapted to close fight, and by their courage in using 
it. This people had removed every thing from the villages, 
and it was not till after proceeding four days through the more 

vojL. IV. [28] 
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level territory of the Scythinians^ that the Greeks found a sup- 
ply. After four days' inarch, they arrived at Gymnias, a large 
and wealthy city. It is remarkable, that only one town of suck 
a description, has occurred in the whole distance from the bor* 
der of Mesopotamia, to this place. We read only of villages, 
meaning, apparently, towns inhabited solely by husbandmen, 
with the few artificers necessary to husbandry. Here wm 
found a disposition to prefer peaceful accommodation to tflP 
chance of war. The chief, or governor, furnished the Greeks 
with a guide, and, by this measure, relieved his people from 
guests whom they feared, and revenged them on neighbours 
whom they hated ; for the guide, in pursuance of his in- 
structions, conducted the Greeks through a country which he 
encouraged them to plunder, and even urged them to bum 
and destroy. 

This man had engaged, at the peril of his life, to lead the 
army in five days within sight of the Euxine sea ; and he 
made his word good. From a hill in die course of the fifth 
day's march it was distincdy seen. The leading division im- 
mediately gave a shout of joy, which was soon repeated by 
those next in the line. The rear, pressing forward, present^ 
distinguished the reiteration of the cheerful words ^^ the sea ! 
the sea !" Joy then filled every eye ; congratulations flowed 
from every lip ; and, in the tumult of gladness, without wait- 
ing for orders or regular permission, all sedulously em- 
ployed themselves in collecting stones, with which a large 
barrow was quickly raised, as a monument of the hiq>py 
event. They for the moment forgot that they were nearly 
sixty miles from the Euxine sea ; and that the intervening 
territory consisted of trackless forests ; of the hostile Ma^ 
cronians; and die abrupt and intricate windings of the 
Colchian mountains. Want of generous gratitude was not • 
«mong ihe national vices of the Greeks. The guide was li- 
berally rewarded. He then pointed out a village at a dis- 
tance, which would afford commodious quarters, and in the 
evening took his leave. 

After some days the army reached the first great object of 
its wishes — a Grecian town — ^Trapesus, now Trcbizond, on 
the shore of the Euxine sea. At this place they found that 
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fKesdly reception, which, from those claiming the same an* 
cestry, and speaking the same language, they had promised 
diemselves. Here, therefore, as for their first arrival in a 
territory intrinsically friendly, they performed sacrifices vow- 
ed to the supposed guides of their march, Protecting Jupiter 
and Hercules. Games in the Grecian manner were added ; 

«^e races— foot races — wrestling — boxing — and the pan-* 
tium. Thus they proposed at the same time to celebrate 
their own adventure ; to entertain their kind hosts ; and 
to show farther their respect and gratitude to the gods. 

It was not easy to persuade the multitude that, when once 
thus arrived on Grecian ground, any considerable dangers or 
difficulties could necessarily interfere with their progress to 
Greece. But their numbers, hitherto so important for their 
preservation, became now their hindrance. Perhaps a hun- 
dred of them might readily have found conveyance by sea. 
But how, at Trapezus, vessels could be collected for transport- 
ing all ; and how, in the interval, so large an addition to the 
population of a town with so small a territory, and so distant 
ham friendly and civilized countries, could be subsisted, were 
matters apparently not within calculation. On the contrary to 
pass by land to any point of the connected line of Grecian colo- 
nies, for a small party was perhaps impossible ; ye't their united 
strength might probably command its way, though far through 
a hostile country, mountainous and difficult, with a few Gre- 
cian setdements only at wide intervals on the coast. The 
soldiers, however, alive to the impression of past fatigues 
and perils, were thoughtlessly eager for the passage by sea. 
** I am tired," says one, " of eternally collecting my neces- 
saries, walking, running, marching in rank and file, mounting 
guard, and fighting. With the sea before us, why should we 
not use the advantage, and proceed the rest of our way, like 
Ulysses, sleeping to Greece?" This improvident speech was 
received with general applause : and Cherisophus confirmed 
the impression, by exciting hopes that he could give practi- 
cability to the proposal. ** Anaxibius," he said, " who now 
commands the Lacedsemonian fleet, is my friend ; if you will 
commission me, I think I can bring both transports to carry^ 
and triremes to convoy you." This was decisive. It was 
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immediately voted that Cherisophus should go without 
delay. 

It remained then for Xenophon to provide that the army 
should have subsistence ; and to preserve in it that order and 
discipline, without which, it would probably become a nui- 
sance to friends, or a prey to enemies. Few had wherewith- 
al to buy necessaries in the Trapezuntine market; nor co^d 
the Trapezuntines furnish a market equal to the demand. '^P 
rob the neighbouring barbarians seemed the only resource ; 
and, under sanction of the common Grecian tenet, that against 
those to whom they were bound by no compact, they were 
by no moral or religious law forbidden any violence, it was 
put in practice without scruple, at the proposal of Xenophoa 
himself, and under regulations of his proposal. At first tUs 
nefarious expedient was successful ; but repeated losaga 
taught the barbarians to secure their property, and revenge 
themselves on the robbers. Nothing was now to be found, 
within such a distance that the expedition could be completed 
in a day. Thus, without advancing, the Greeks underwant 
the fatigues and dangers of a march through an enemjr'a 
country. Yet the necessity was urgent for continuity Ae 
practice, and giving it, if possible, increased efficacy. Intelli- 
gence therefore being obtained of a strong hold in the moun- 
tains, where the inhabitants had collected their cattle, Xeno- 
phon put himself at the head of half the' army, and, not 
without risk, stormed it, and led off the booty. 

The store thus iniquitously acquired, was, however^ near- 
ly exhausted ; and where to procure another supply no one 
could tell. Xenophon, always fearing that vessels for trans- 
porting so large an army could not be procured, had propos- 
ed various expedients ; but they were unequal to the exigen- 
cy. At last it was agreed, that, under the two oldest gene- 
rals, Philesius and Sophoenetus, all who had. passed their for- 
tieth year should be indulged with conveyance by sea, to- 
gether with the sick, the women and children, and die heavy- 
baggage ; and that the rest should march by land. The road, 
through the precautions taken by Xenophon, was already pre- 
pared, the marching and the navigating divisions moved to- 
gether, and, on the third day, met again at Cerasus, another 



■etdement of ihe Sincipiaiis on the Euxine shore, th« place to 
which Europe and America owe the cherry*, the natural 
produce of the surrounding hills. « 

On re^-assembling at Cerasus, the army was mustered, and 
the heavy^anned soldiers were found to be still eight thou-< 
sand six hundred remaining out of about ten thousand. It 
is certainly matter fcnr wonder, that no greater loss was suf- 
"Ifered from the various enemies encountered ; but what, with 
those who have the care of armies, infinitely more deserves 
conssderation, is, that in such a service, without even ordi- 
nary conveniences^ without tents, without stores, passing 
through changes of climate the most violent, though some 
htfd been frozen to death, scarcely any had perished by sick* 
nessf. It ought to be remembered, that, in this age, the 
world was fortunately ignorant of spiritous liquors. 

The delay at Trapezus had given opportunity to dispose 
advantageously of the slaves taken in the course of the march. 
It appears to have been a principal object of the traffic of 
these distant setdements on barbarian shores, to supply 
Greece with slaves; and there seems too much reason to 
fear, that opportuni^ exciting cupidity, cattle and com were 
not alone sought in the various excursions from Trapezus ; 
but the wretched barbarians, when they could be taken, were 
themselves exposed in the Trapezuntine market. The spoil^ 
which must have been mostly collected since the circumven* 
don of the generals, was now of large amount, arising chiefly 
Iran the sale or ransom of prisoners. At Cerasus it was 



• ThiB fruit was firat carried to Italy by Lacullus the Roman conqueror 
of the country* above three hundred and thirty years after the expedition 
of Cyroa* thence, within little more than aeentury, naturalized in Britain, 
and still, wherever it has ^read, Jiearing in iu ni^ne the memorial of ita 
origin. 

t Xenophon'a summary detail of the loss is remarkable : oi u icXXdi 
k^ttXtvl* 999 Tt «'«Af/uiivy luu ;^<)t;«$ %m tl wk vor^, as if he was 
hardly certain that any had died of sickness. The passage may be trans- ^ 
Isted thus : ** The rest perished by enemies, and snow, and, possibly, a 
few by sickness.'' 
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divided, and, according to cufiom, a tenth was com mi tted to 
the generals, to be disposed of in ofierings to the gods, priA* 
cipally teethe Delphian Apollo and the Ephesian Diana. 

Soon after quitting Cerasus, the marching division enter* 
ed a country of uncommonly rugged mountains, occu|Hed by 
an independent horde, the Mosynscians, widi complexiona 
singularly fair, and manners singularly uncouth. The dis* 
sentions of this people among themselves principally facflita-* 
ted the march, which one tribe had no sooner res^rfved to 
oppose, than another became disposed to favour. Thus, in 
a passage of eight days, the Greeks found means to obviate all 
opposition. Equally unresisted, they crossed the sttU loftier 
mountains of the Chalybians, subjects of the Mosynaecians, 
and employed by them in working steel, the valuable pro* 
duce of their rugged soil. Descending then into the more 
champaign country of the Tibarenians, they were met by 
heralds bearing presents, the pledges of hospitality. But 
peace here lost its charms. The generals themselves had 
observed from the heights, with lon^png eyes, that the villa« 
gcs of th^ Tibarenians were in assailaUe situations, and 
plunder, and gratification to the dishonest desires of their 
troops, were immediately- proposed. The oflSered presents 
were therefore rejected ; for acceptance would have engaged 
them in compact with the givers, and this would ' have en« 
gaged the gods in opposition to the robbery, for which, on the 
contrary, it was hoped to obtain divine approbation and favour. 
Sacrifice was accordingly resorted to ; Imt the symptoms were 
adverse : more victims were immolated, but in vain. The 
augurs were unanimous in declaring that the gods totally 
disapproved of war with the Tibarenians. 

Thucydides, a man evidently of very serious and, general- 
ly, just thoughts on religious and moral subjects, never shows 
any faith in pretensions to prophecy, nor attributes any con- 
sequence to a sacrifice. On the contrary, Xenophon is con- • 
tinually holding out the importance of various ceremonies, 
especially sacrifice, and avowing implicit credit in that sci- 
ence, which pretended, from the symptoms of victims, from 
dreams, and from various occurrences in nature, to learn the 
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will of the gods, and to foretd future events. Some passap 
ges in the writings of Xenopbon seem to afford ground for 
supposing, that the strcmg feelings he had, of th^ want of 
some check upon the passions of men, which the religion and 
morality of his age did not oSttj led him to value a super- 
stition which might be employed for the most salutary pur- 
poses, and to carry the profession of his belief sometimes 
rather beyond the reality. On more than one occasion, we 
find cause to suspect his influence among the prophets and 
augurs of the Cyrean army: and indeed if ever deceit for 
preventing evil might be allowed, it would do credit to the 
scholar of Socrates in the affair of the Tibarenians ; for appa- 
rently nothing but the advantage made of a salutary super^^ 
stition could have preserved the property of that unoffend- 
ing people froqi plunder, their persons from slavery, and 
probably many lives from slaughter. The augurs not preach- 
ing any purer morality than the army professed ; not hold* 
ing as any general rule, ^^ that unoffending men might not, 
without offence to the gods, be plundered, enslaved, or miu*- 
dered ;'' but merely insisting, ^^jjiat the gods denied their 
approbation in the existing circumstances," the presents of 
the Tibarenians were at length accepted. The army then 
proceeded peacefully through their country, and, in two days, 
arrived at Cotyora, a third Grecian colony from Sinope, with 
a port in the Euxine sea. 

They found there something very different from the hos* 
/pitality expected, and. hitherto experienced, from Grecian 
towns. Admission even for their sick was denied ; a mar- 
ket, even without the walls, was refused. Plunder thus be- 
came a necessary resource, and the farms of the Cotyorites 
suffered. But the conduct of those who directed the coun- 
sels of the Cotyorites appears to have been as remiss as it 
was illiberal. Without violence the troops found opportu- 
nity to enter the town. Immediately possession was taken 
of the gates, and quarters were required for the sick, but the 
rest of the army remained encamped without the walls, and 
no farther violence was committed. A friendly accommo- 
d^on followed. It was agreed that the sick should remain 
in quarters ; that a market should be provided ; and that 
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▼essels should be furnished for transporting the army to He- 
raclea, the next Grecian town beyond Sinope. 

This arrangement fortunately prevented hostilities between 
Greeks and Greeks ; but did not enable the soldiers, without 
money, to profit from the market provided. Though the 
farms of the Cotyorites were spared, plunder was continued 
among the neighbouring Paphlagonian villages. But this 
was not tamely borne : not only stragglers from the camp 
were cut off, but nighdy alarm sometimes extended to 
the camp itself. During the awkward leisure while the 
transports were waited for, enquiry was made respecting the 
way by land Jthrough Paphlagonia : but accounts were £u: 
from encouraging to attempt the march. Westward of He* 
raclea, a very lofty range of mountains, extending far inland, 
ends in precipices near the sea. One only practicable road, 
through most hazardous defile^, traversed this range. Spa-^ 
cious plains followed, but intersected by four large rivers. 
The country was united under one prince, who, with a h\mf 
dred thousand men at his orders, his cavalry the best in 
Asia, had refused obedience to the commands of the great 
king. 

Such being the formidable obstacles to the passage by 
land, while means for procuring sufficient vessels for die 
transport by sea were yet doubtful, the successful example of 
those Greeks, who, from small beginnings, had raised flout 
rishing colonies on the Euxine shores, engaged the ccmside- 
ration of Xenophon. What advantages would not be open 
for such a force as that of the Cyrean army, for by that . 
name it became now distinguished, could its united exertions 
be directed to the establishment of a colony ? Those whom 
home invited, might easily find their passage by sea; the &r 
greater number would probably still desire, indeed their 
wants would urge them, to join in promising adventure ; and 
could they in any other way end so advantageously or so 
honourably, an expedition of much glory, but hitherto of lit* 
tie profit, as by extending the Grecian name and dominion in 
a new colony on the Euxine shore I Xenophon communica*^ 
ted his idea to the Ambraciot Silanus, the principal sooth'* 
sayer of the army. He conmiunicated it to those whom be 
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tbMigkt would moat aealoudy expose it ; and a veiy mis-- 
chievous ferment ensued. The project was viewed £ffer- 
etttljr as it restpeetlvdy aflkcted dieir present attachments abd 
future prospects. The whole army became divided in party 
views, and tUed with reciprocal jealousies. 

The project of colonization was not popular in ibe army. 
The scddiers desired to grow rich by a more compendious 
method than tiling an uncultivated country among barba* 
lians ; and, while dieir generals disagreed among th^n- 
selvee, they grew careless of 5their generals, and held their 
own assemblies to consider of putting forward their own 
pivjects. Xenophon then took upon himself to call the armf^ 
together* He explained his conduct and intentions so as to 
give {^eral eatisfieiction ; and, finding himself so far suc- 
cessful, he proceeded to urge to consideration the dangers 
and the dhgracee^ already incurred throu^ deficiency of 
suboidinalion, and velated some of their most shameful and 
tn^Kditic outrages. 

Moved by this strong remonstrance, the army resolved, 
^' That all the late transactions should be taken into consi- 
deration,.and 'diat a better order of things should be enforced 
by the punishment trf past irregularity." The lochages, as 
Aq intermediate order between the generals and the sol- 
diers were redconed fittest to decide on the conduct of :bodi ; 
asididie w4iole body of them was constituted a comt mairtial. 
After aecusaiions against inferiors had been judged, the ge- 
nends dwmselves were csdled to account, and three of them 
fined. Accusation was last of all brought against Xenophon, 
for uc6Bg with injurious haughtiness in command, and par- 
ticularly for beating some soldiers. He acknowledged striking 
aeveral for disorderty conduct ; for quitdng dieir ranks toxuA 
forward for plunder ; endangering themselves andihe whide 
avmy^ by yielding to the impreasion of fiettigue and cold, 
wl^ the enemy was pressing on the rear. But he insisted 
that lie had punished none, excepting when the good of all, 
and- even their own good, required : he had given blows to 
save them from strokes of the enemy's weapons ; and he 
farther added, thi^ while he punished the disorderly, he was 
always ready, to tibe. utmost of his power, to honour. and re- 
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ward the deserving. It sufficed to mention these things ; and 
Xenophon was honourably acquitted. 

Such detached and incidental information is all diat re- 
mains whence to gather an idea of Grecian military law. 
We may, perhaps, in Xenophon's account of this expedi* 
tion, more than any where, discover the general spirit <^ 
the military system of the age. What we find principally 
striking is, that it was at the same .time arbitrary and lax. 
We wonder to find those who, in civil government, were 
zealots for liberty even to licentiousness, submit so readily^ 
in military, to an undefined command. At the same time we 
may wonder, in a command so liable to interruption and 
control, from an unlimited right of resistance to injury, to 
find regularity and subordination nevertheless generally ex- 
isting. Two modves, comparatively little felt in modem ar- 
mies, powerfully, and almost constantly, operated upon the 
Greeks ; the hope of profit from the plunder of the enemy, 
and the fear of suffering from the enemy's revenge. Wars 
almost unceasing, within a narrow country, taught eveiy 
Qreek the value of military discipline. Alone, he felt him- 
self weak ; in a phalanx, he fek himself powerful : being 
weak, his lot would be death or slavery from the enemy : 
being strong, all the enemy's possessicms would, in share, be 
his-; a price even for the enemy's person, sold to slavery, 
would reward him for his submission to discipline. Disci- 
pline, in short, was preserved among the Greeks, by a sense 
of a common interest in it. Strong acts of arbitrary power 
are congenial and necessary to every simple government. 
Being therefore familiar to the Greeks in civil adiidnistra- 
tion, they were easily borne in military. 

The army waited forty-five days at Cotyora, for a suffi- 
cient number of vessels to take their whole number, and thai ' 
proceeded for Sinope, a flourishing Grecian town very ad- 
vantageously situated on the Paphlagonian coast, the mother 
city of Cotyora, Cerasus, and Trapezus, which it held in 
dependence ; itself a colony from Miletus. We cannot here 
but pay a tribute of admiration to the bold and successful 
adventure of a few Greeks, who, wandering thus far from 
the soft climate of Ionia, could wrest from one of the most 
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powerful vassals of the Persian empire, a sea-port and terri- 
tory in the middle of his coast, and thence extend the Gre^ 
cian name, in various setdements on batbarian shores, to such 
. a distance. Arriving at Aroaene, one of the ports of Sinope, 
the army had the satisfaction to find Cherisophus, with some 
triremes, on his way to meet them. They had hoped to have 
these more amply provided for by Cherisophus, but he 
brought to them from Anaxibius, the Lacedaemonian admiral, 
only approbation and applause, with a promise, that, as soon 
as they reached the shore of the Propontis, they should be 
taken in pay. 

Hitherto, to return home in safety had been the great ob- 
ject. Now, with a nearer view of its accomplishment, they 
began with more anxiety to consider, how th^ should live 
at home, or how, before diey yet returned, they might ac- 
quire means to live there in some credit and ease. Plunder 
was the mode which the principles and circumstances of the 
age so recommended, that they thought they should 'be want- 
ing to themselves, if, before they separated, they did not use 
their united strength for the purpose. Where it should be 
exerted remained to be determined, and they began to con«> 
sider, that nothing was more necessary to success than unity 
of command. For a commander in chief then the general 
view was directed to Xenophon : many officers conferred with 
him in private, and though he declared his resolution to avoid 
the invidious honour, yet, when the army assembled to decide . 
on the subject, he was proposed, and the nomination sup- 
ported by a very large majority. He nevertheless persisted 
in refusing what, he confesses, very much allured his ambi- 
tion. The state of Greece, and the umbrage that would be 
taken by the Lacedaemonian government, deterred him ; but 
the army would not be satisfied with such an excuse, and he 
was obliged to recur to his common resource, the supersti- 
tion of the age. He sud that he had consulted the deity in 
vsacrifices, whether it would be better for the army and him* 
self, that the command in chief should be conferred upon him, 
and the divine will was declared in the negative, in so clear 
a manner, that the most inexperienced in augury could not 
mistake it. 
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The aotiifdieD^ elected CheriaophuS) lAo appears not to 
hoLV^ becdi of akiniag tsdemsi but a pvadent and' worchj imn^ 
After a st^ft of osiy five doysraft Siaope, tihey embarked^ and 
en ibe morrow zieached Heraidea, a< ooloiiy irom Megm^ 
flouriahiog in populaiioii aod commeiioe. 

It seemB to have been the purpose of Cheriaophua to. check 
the project of robbery and plunder which had bee&H^hcriahed^ 
attd' 1K> conduGi the amiy cfuiedy to Bjrzmtnuii, where he e»- 
pectbd It ¥Foald be immediatdy token kito Lacedaemonian 
pay. Tbia however was not generally satisfactory, and some 
licentious spirits, foreseeing opposition to their views agunat 
the property of baii>aeians, began to conceive more criminal 
designsw ^aconteoied with the conduct of thar comnnm^' 
ders, tike troops Ibnosed a rash and dangerous project of di- 
viding into separate bodies, and of prosecuting their journey 
through Bithynia to Byzantium, a distance of two hnndned 
miles. 

No sooner had diay arrived near it, than the mutaioas 
spirit of the Grecian soldiers was again in ferment, and their 
kelnmoar terrified the inhabitants of those countries. The 
Lacedaemonian garrison in the city feared the assistance of 
sock dangerous allies, and PkamabaKus, the Pershm satrap, 
alarmed for the safety of ins province, -made proposals to 
AnaxilHttS to have them removed into Europe. Allured by 
Ae bribes of the satrap, Anaxibiua, and his successor Aris- 
tarchus, made promises to due Greeks, which they had neither 
liie inclination nor aAiility to pexibrm. The troops, eoraged 
at this disappointment, and at the treachery of the ^Hutaa 
commanders, wouU have attacked and plundered Byzantium, 
had not the authority and prudence of Xenc^hon restr^ed 
mem* 

His arguments repressed the mutinous disposition of the 
Greeks for the present ; but noting conld Inive restrained 
them long from attempting enterprizes of a similar nature, 
had not an occasion presented itself of emf^ying their dao. 
gerouft activity in die service of Seuthes, a bold aod soccess*- 
fel adventurer of lower Thrace. His object was to regma 
the possession of his patermil dominions, on the European 
shores of the Euxine and Propontis, from which his fetbcr 



MawdtB had bees cxpdbd by his mtj/ecta^ To accomplish 
lhis.h»o8eEed gsnexous pajr to^the Cyreaa army. They ac^ 
scpted his offersy and the Gvecian co mm andera vith their 
troops setfevward fior the camp of Setithes. ^fhey aixived 
there after siwset. He pr^Msed,, t^ marching that night, to 
swpriage the enemy, yet uninformed of his inct c ased strengdi^ 
Much phmder he hoped mig^t be taken, and many prisoners^ 
^tcb, as the Grecian^ towns of the n^gbbotsrlux>d afibrd^ 
ed a ready market for slaves, might be turned to good ac- 
count. 

The Greeks approved, and at midnight the army marched; 
Not hoiFever till toward noon next day, <Ud they reach the 
flttmmit of a mountain ridge covered with deep snow, and 
desccadingi unlooked for^ into the plain beyond, they found 
the expected prey. About a thousand sl»ves were taken, 
thA two thousand head of neat^ and ten thousand of smaller 
cattle. Next morning Seuthes burnt aH the villages, not 
leaving a house, proposing to bring the people to submission 
by the fear of losing their shelter and subsistence in the seve- 
rity of winter. The booty was sent to be sold at Perinthua, 
to provide pay for the army. 

In diiacoimtry, in so southern a latitude, and only two day s 
asareh from the sea, a heavy snow foiling, the cold wasso in^ 
tense, that water froze as it was carried from the spring, and 
even the wine in die vessels beoame ice. The Greeks suffer^ 
ed severely, and some, friost-bitten, lost ears and noses. They 
then discovered the advantage of the Thracian military dress, 
which, at first, had appealed uncouth : fox-skin caps covering 
the ears, cloaks reaching below the knee, and warm covering 
for the horsemen's legs, protected Seuthes's troops against the 
inconveniences of weather, to which their constitutions were 
by yearly practice more hardened. 

In such a season, however, the Thyni, who were driven 
from their villages to seek refuge among the mountains, could 
not but be distressed. Finding themselves unable to resist 
the destruction threatened to all their vallies, they sent pro- 
posals of submission, and requested Xenophon's mediation in 
their fovour. 
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Seuthes, having thus recovered his patrimony, found him- 
self, within the short space of two months, from a wandering 
freebooter, become a prince of a considerable territory. His 
army was increased, not only with the strength of the con- 
quered people, but with numerous Odrysians whom success 
allured to his standard. To the north of Byzantium, border- 
ing on the Euxine sea, lived a Thracian horde, who, having 
been formerly subdued by Teres, an ancestor of Seuthes, had 
since asserted independency. Seuthes marched against these, 
and quickly compelled them to become his tributaries. Turn* 
ing then southward again, his Thracian numbers now con- 
siderably exceeding the Greeks, they together approached 
the Propontis, and encamped near Selymbria. It is remark- 
able that in this winter campaign, in so severe a climate^ not 
a Greek was lost. 

Seuthes was active and bold ; but had no great understand- 
ing, and no real honour. Mean deception, however, and 
gross dishonesty, seem to have been less his own purpose 
than what he was led to by a profligate Greek, Heraclides, 
who had acquired his confidence, and was one of his princi- 
pal counsellors, before the Cyrean army entered into his ser- 
vice. This man instigated the prince, since he no longer 
wanted the service of the Grecian army, to refuse the arrear 
of pay, when a small part only, of what by agreement was due, 
had yet been issued. , Discontent grew among the soldiers ; 
while all Xenopbon^s applications for the pay owing were an- 
swered with evasion. 

In this state of affairs, while Seuthes was surrounded by 
his numerous Thracian forces, strong in cavalry, of which 
the Greeks were destitute, difficulty and danger seemed agstin 
accumulating against the unfortunate Cyreans. An unex- 
pected event relieved them. The Lacedaemonian government 
had resolved upon war with Persia, atad thus the Cyrean ar- 
my, before an object of jealousy, would now be a valuable 
acquisition. Accordingly two Lacedamonian officers,. Char- 
minus and Polynices, came to Selymbria, authorized to en- 
gage them, at the same pay promised by Seuthes, to go to 
that most inviting of all fields for military services, the rich 
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satrapy of Tissaphernes. The proposal was joyfully received ; 
and die more, as, beside other advantages, the commanding 
interference of Lacedaemon, it was now hoped, would ob- 
tain the arrear of pay due from the Thracian prince. But 
Seuthes was governed by a few interested counsellors : and 
it was npt till the army was sent to live at free quarters in 
some villages, which he had given to one of their chiefs, 
that an . interview desired by Xenophon, and long evaded, 
was at length obtained. Seuthes excused himself, disavow- 
ing knowledge of the circumstances, and laying the blame on 
his Greek coupsellor Heraclides. Payment was then made 
in the manner of the country. A single talent was all that 
could be obtained in money ; six hundred oxen, four thou- 
sand sheep, and a hundred and twenty slaves, were given for 
the remainder due. 

T.he army then crossed to Lampsacus, where two Lacedae- 
monian officers arrived soon after with pay, which was im- 
mediately issued, for the march to ensue. The plain of Troy, 
mount Ida, Antandrus, and the vale of Thebe, were then 
traversed, in the way to Pergamus, in the vale of Caicus. 
There a circumstance occurred, in itself, and in Xenophon's 
manner of relating it, strongly characteristic of the times. Ge- 
nerally earnest in inculcating humanity and liberality, the 
soldier philosopher nevertheless gives, without any appa- 
rent compunction, a detailed account of a nocturnal expedi- 
tion, which he undertook with a few favourite officers, to sur- 
prize a wealthy Persian with his family, in a castle at some 
distance in the vale. The prophet employed to sacrifice on 
the occasion, declared, from the symptoms of the victims, 
that the gods approved aiid would favour the robbery. Re- 
sistance nevertheless was found so much more vigorous than 
expected, that the party was obliged to retreat with maiiy 
wounded, and considerable risk of being all cut off. A feigned 
movement with the whole army induced the Persian to leave 
his castle. The attempt being then renewed, the castle was 
taken, with his wife, children, slaves, horses, and all his ef- 
fects. The capture was so considerable, that Xenophon's 
share enabled him, according to his own phrase, to confer be- 
nefits, though before so distressed as to be reduced to sell his 
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horse. The anny returned to Pergamus, there to wait the 
orders of die Lacedemonian commander In chief > 

After the downfall of Athenian greatness, the Spartans 
were naturally exposed to the jealousy and resentment of 
Persia, by their conquests on the t:oast of Asia j by the pre- 
eminence of their naval power; and especially, by their open 
participation in the rebellious designs of Cyrus. The former 
circumstances rendered their republic the rival of the king of 
Persia ; but their co-operation with an ambitious rebel, ren- 
dered them die personal enemies of ArtiiKerxes. His reso- 
lution to chastise their audacity was communicated to Tis* 
saphemes, who was intrusted with executing the vengeance 
of die great king against the Spartans. Wiihout any formal 
declaration of war he attacked die ^oltan cities. 

On this important occasion, the Spartan senate and as&em- 
Uy were not wanting to the hopes of their iEolian allies. 
Hiey immediately levied a body of five thousand Pelopon- 
nesian troops, and demanded a considerable supply from the 
Athenians. The latter sent them three hundred horsemen. 
The command of the joint forces was intrusted to the Spar- 
tan, Thimbron, who had orders, as soon as he arrived m 
.£olis, to take into pay the Greeks who had engaged in the 
expedition of Cyrus. The mean and perfidious behaviour of 
Seuthes, who, in his new diaracter of prince, still retained 
his original manners of a Thracian robber, rendered the pro- 
posal of joining Thimbron extremely agreeable to Xenophon, 
who conducted to the Lacedemonian standard six thousaod 
men, the. venerable remains of an army ennobled by unciiam- 
,pled toils and dangers. 

Having received this .powerful reinforcement, Thimbrgii 
opened the campaign against Tissaphemes, the lieutenant of 
Artaxerxes. The first impression of the Grecian arms were 
attended with considerable success. Thimbron took or re- 
gained the towns of Pergamus, Teuthrania, Halisarnia, My- 
rina, Cyme, and Grynium. But the walls of Larissa, a strong 
city in the Troade, defied his assault. 

Nothing but continued action, and an uninterrupted career 
of victory, could restrain the licentious passious of troops 
composed of a motley assemblage from so many different and 
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often hostile communities. Their seditious spirit rendered 
them formidable to each other, and to the Greeks of Asia. 
Their rapacity spared not the territories of the Lacedaemo- 
nian allies, i¥ho loudly complained to the senate, ascribing 
the violence of the troops to the weakness of the general. In 
consequence of this representation Thimbron was recalled, 
and the command bestowed on Dercyllidas, a man fertile in 
resources, who knew when to relax and when to enforce the 
discipline of the camp, and who^ to the talents of an able ge- 
neral, added the reputation of being the best engineer of his 
times. By a judicious direction of the machines of war which 
he invented or improved, Dercyllidas overcame Larissa, and, 
in the space of eight days, reduced eight other cities. 

The inhabitants of the Thracian Chersonesus had lately 
sent to the Spartan general an embassy, requesting assistance 
against the fierce barbarians who inhabited the adjoining ter- 
ritory, and that, should circumstances permit him to afford 
protection to those industrious and distressed Greeks, he 
would perform a signal service to the state. The inactivity 
of Tissaphemes encouraged the Grecian general to under- 
take this useful and meritorious entei-prize. The Chersone- 
sus was one of the most fertile and best cultivated spots in 
the ancient world. In an extent of fifty miles in length and 
fifteen in breadth, it contained eleven rich and flourishing ci- 
ties, and several commodious harbours. Had this beautiful 
country enjoyed an insular form, its happiness would have 
been complete, but a neck of land, thirty-seven furlongs in 
breadth, joined it to the territories of the fiercest tribes in 
Thrace* The troops of Dercyllidas could easily have re- 
pelled their inroads ; but the barbarians would have found a 
secure refuge in their woods and mountains, and, whenever 
the army was withdrawn, would have again poured down on 
the helpless Cheisonesites with their native fury. Dercyllidas 
afforded a more useful assistance to those unhappy Greeks ; 
and employed in their defence, not the courage, but the labour 
.of his soldiers, With incessant toil they formed a strong 
wall across the isthmus. 

Soon after this noble work was completed, Agesilaus was 
declared suvcssor to the vacant throne of the lately deceased 
VOL. IV. [30] 
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Agis, kihg oiF Sparta, and, at llie distance of iibotirt iffoytwn^ 
commander in chief of the Greek forces lA Asia. 

In the interval of these successive honours, he ap|iroved his 
attentive vigilance in the service of the republic^ the safety of 
which was endangered by a daring conspiracy. A youth na* 
med Cinadon, distinguished above his companions by extraoT'* 
dinary strength, was not less conspicuous for conrage and am- 
bition. Descended from an obscure family, Cinadon felt and 
regretted the mortifying partiality of the govtmment under 
which he live^P His pride was deeply wounded wilh the re* 
flection, that whatever abilities he might possess, the unfortu- 
nate circumstances of his birth must for ever eicclude him 
from the principal dignities of the state, which circulated 
among a fele Spartan families, without die possibHity of ex- 
tending beyond that very limited sphere. The impetudsity 
of his passions prompted him to ^seek justice and f eVenige : 
nor was his blind and headlong ferocity alarmed by the 
means, however atrocious, that must lead to this favourite 
enfd. He communicatied the horrid design to men of his owm 
and of an inferior condition, exaggerating their cruel tresft* 
xnent by a stern aristocracy. He neglected not to arraign the 
arrogance and cruelty of particular senators, and to itilatne 
the resentment of individuals against their private and do** 
mestic foes ; nor did he forget to encourage them lAl wiidi the 
certain prospect of success, by contrasting tWeir own strength 
and numbers with the weakness of an enemy, who mi^t 4»e 
taken unarmed and cut off by surprize. 

The time for action approached, and the au)*hor of the coHr 
spiracy commanded his associates to stay at home, that iftkey 
might be ready at a call. Agesilaus, meanwhile, performed 
the accustomed vows and sacrifices for the safety of die re*- 
public ; the appearance of the entrails announced some 'dread«- 
^ul and concealed danger. Soon afterwards a pdtscfn denOQlii> 
ced Cinadon to the magistrates, as guilty of a treasonable de* 
sign, of which he had endeavoured to render hitiiself sm Wc» 
complice. When the informer was desired to ^cplain his d»* 
claration more fuUy, he told them, that Cinadon, havinj; toil* 
ducted him to the great square of the city, which was the 
usual place of rendezvous^ desired him to twtm the Hldnbier 
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of^Sp«rtf^9 wbom he saw in ths^t ^p^cious report : That h« 
CQVUit«;d Uie ki^g, the ephori, the senators, and about forty 
others ; and then asked Cinadoo, for what purpose he had re- 
quired him to take that seemingly useless trouble ? Because, 
replied the conspirator, I reckon the Spartans to be enemies, 
and all the rest, whose great numbers you behold in the mar- 
ket place, to be friends. Nor does this proportion apply tp 
Sparta only ; in the farms and villages adjacent to the city, we 
^hall in each house and family haveoue enemy, the master, but 
all the servants will be our friends. Cinadon then acquainted 
them with the object and cause of the conspiracy, which had 
been fprmed by men of prqbity and fortitude, and which was 
soon to be communicated to the slaves, peasants, and the 
whole body of Lacedsmonian people ; and that the greatest 
part of the conspirators, being trained for war, had anps in 
their hands. 

This alarming intelligence roused the activity of the Spar- 
tan magistrates. It would hav^ been imprudent to seize Ci- 
nadon in the capital, as they were unacquainted with the ex- 
tent of his resources, and the number of his associates. On 
pretence of the public service, they contrived to send him to 
^ulpp, that he might seize in that licentious city, and bring 
with the reach of justice, several daring violators of the Spar- 
tan laws. The senate prepared wagons for conveying the pri- 
9pqers, and furnished every thing necessary for the journey. 
A body of chosen horsemen was appointed to accompany Ci- 
nadon, who set out without suspecting that this long train of 
preparation was destined against himself alone. But no soon- 
er had he reached a proper distance from the city, than he 
was seized as a traitor, and compelled, by the terror of imme- 
diate death, to denounce his accomplices. Their names were 
sent to the senate, who instantly secured their persons. Cina- 
don, Tesamenes, a priest, and the other leaders of the conspi- 
racy, were scourged through the city, gored with instruments 
of tprture, and finally relieved by death. 

About this time, intelligence was conveyed of the formida- 
ble preparations of Artaxerxes against the Spartans. The 
persuasive influence of Lysander encouraged them to employ 
the great aad solid, but, as yet, unknown abilities of their 
young and warlike prince, in an invasion of Persia, as the 
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best mode of defending themselves. Since the reign of A§a* 
mennon, Agesilaus was the first Grecian king who led the 
united forces of his country to make war in Asia. 

In the spring of the year 306 B. C, he left Sparta, with 
three thousand Lacedaemonian freedmen^and a body of foreign 
troops amounting to six thousand, and fixed his head quar« 
ters at Ephesus, in Asia Minor. Thither Tissaphemes sent 
an embassy, demanding the reason of such mighty prepara- 
tions. Agesilaus replied, ^^ That the Greeks in Asia might 
enjoy the same liberty with their brethren in Europe." The 
messengers of Tissaphemes had orders to declare, that the 
king was inclined to acknowledge the ancient freedom andT 
independence of the Grecian colonies ; that the report of his 
hostile intentions against either them or the mother country 
was totally void of foundation ; and that, in consequence of 
the recent transactions between Tissaphemes and Dercyllidas^ 
ambassadors might shortly be expected from Susa, empower- 
ed to ratify a firm peace between Artaxerxes and the Greeks. 
Until this desirable work should be completed, Tisa^phemes 
earnestly desired a continuation of the truce, which, on his 
side, he was ready to seal by whatever formalities Agefilaus 
thought proper to require. The perfidious satrap swore and 
deceived for the last time. No sooner had he received the 
long expected auxiliaries from the east, than he commanded 
Agesilaus to leave Ephesus, and to evacuate the coast of 
Asia ; if he delayed to comply, the weight of the Persian 
arms would enforce obedience. The prudent or pious Spar- 
tan assumed an unusual gaiety of countenance ; observing, 
that he rejoiced to commence the war under such favourable 
auspices, since the treachery of Tissaphemes must render the 
gods his enemies. 

Meanwhile, he prepared to encounter the insidious arts of 
the satrap, with equal, but more innocent, address. It was 
industriously given out, that he intended to march into the 
province of Caria,* the favourite residence of Tissaphemes, 
which was adorned by his voluptuous parks and palaces, and 
strengthened by a fortress, the repository of his treasures. 
The intervening cities were ordered to mend the roads, to 
furnish a market, and to prepare every thing most necessary 
to facilitate the march of the Grecian army. Tissaphemes, 
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not doubdog that Caria was the intended scene of war, en- 
camped, with his own numerous cavafay, in the plains of the 
Meander, in order to intercept the passage of the enemy* 
But Agesilaus, having posted a sufficient garrison in Ephesus, 
left that city, and, turning to the north, advanced by rapid 
marches into Phrygia, die rich plunder of which rewarded the 
active diligence of his soldiers. The selfish satrap remained 
inactive, still suspecting an invasion of the Greeks from 
Ephesus and the neighbouring seaports. During the great- 
est part of the summer Agesilaus ravaged Phrygia ; the bar- 
barians were shamefully defeated in several rencounters. At 
length they ceased to resist his arms, and he returned, loaded' 
with spoil, to winter in Ephesus. 

In die Phrygian expedition, Agesilaus shared and sur- 
passed the toils of the meanest soldier, from whom he re- 
fused to be distinguished by his dress, his food, or his ac- 
commodations by day or night. The inactive season of the 
year wals most diligently and usefully employed. Ephesus, 
and the neighbouring towns, glowed with die ardour of mili- 
tary preparation. The Phrygian wealth was employed to 
urge the hand of industry. Shields, spears, swords, and hel- 
mets, filled every shop and every magazine. The inhabitants 
of the country were allured by great rewards to form their 
best horses to the discipline of the field. The veteran sol- 
diers, as well as the new levies, ^ere daily exercised within 
the walls of Ephesus, in those martial amusements which 
formed the best school of war. Agesilaus often condescend- 
ed to dispute the prize of valour or dexterity. His popular 
manners endeared him to the troops, and the superiority of 
his talents commanded their willing obedience. 

With a view to encourage his soldiers before taking the 
field, Agesilaus ordered the Phrygian prisoners to be brought 
forth, stripped, and exposed to sale. The Greeks viewed 
with contempt the delicate whit^ess of their skins, their 
flaccid muscles, their unwieldy corpulence, and the effemi- 
nate softness of their whole persons. Such an enemy they 
considered as nothing superior to an army of women. 

Agesilaus, no longer satisfied with ravaging the extremi- 
ties, was determined to attack the centre of the Persian do- 
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minicMM. He therefore marched towards the ixqral cilgr 9t 
Sardis, and ravaged the adjobiag territory without oppooi- 
tioQ. After several successful skirmishes, he defeated th« 
Persians in a general engagement, on the banks of the P«c^ 
Udus, surrounded and took their camp, in which, beside other 
riches, he found seventy talents of silver. 

Agesilaus entered Phrygia, attacked, conquered, and pur- 
sued Phamabazus, who, flying from post to post, was succes* 
sively driven from every part of his valuable province. The 
inferior satraps, and especially their oppressed subjects, court* 
ed the protection of Agesilaus, expecting that the unknown 
dominion of Greece would be lighter than the yoke of Per- 
sia, of which they had long with regret felt the severity^ 
The commotion was so general in Lesser Asia, that Agesi- 
laus, at die head of about twenty thousand Greeks, and in- 
numerable barbarian allies, might entertain a very rational 
expectation of shaking the throne of Art0xerxes. 

The invading army struck such terror into the Persian gov- 
ernors, that they were obliged to have recourse to the meani' 
est arts that fear can suggest, in order to elude that danger 
which d^y had not courage to repel. Judging of other men's 
principles by their own, they first offered a bribe to Agesilaus 
their conqueror, who rejected it with scorn. They after- 
wards dispatched Ttmocrates, a Rhodian, with fifty talents, 
into Greece, which he was instructed to distribute in auch a 
mamier among the leading men in the more considerable 
states, as might engage them in the interests of Persia. This 
measure was attended with success. The citizens of The- 
bes, Argos, and Corinth, whom the love of liberty could not 
inspire with resolution to take up arms, were persuaded to 
emtniace this measure by avarice. These and several minor 
states of Greece, hostile to Sparta, and the purcha)ied friends 
of Persia, were in such a situation, that any of them might 
be drawn into a wai*, without seeming to intend it. A num- 
ber of particular associations had weakened the general con- 
federacy, and Greece might be put in motion by the smaUei&t 
springs. These alone were employed. The Locrians were 
persuaded to levy contributions upon a small district, the pro- 
perty of which. wa^ claimed both by the Pbocians and the 
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Thebaiifl. The farmer revenged the injury by invafng the 
territory of the Locrtani, who applied in their present dis- , 
tress to Thebes their ally. Assistance was decreed them, 
and the Phocians, unable to contend against the umted 
povftr of the two states, had recourse in their turn to Sparta. 
Thus the ferment was excited, all parties prepared for hos* 
tilities, and what has been called the CorinUiian war, because 
the first symptom of animosity appeared amidst the jarring 
factions of that state, began and became general. 

The first action deprived the Lacedcemoniansof dieir lead- 
er Lysander, who had long acted a principal part in canying 
on the ambitious designs of his country. Tlie fatal conse- 
quences they dreaded from the loss of this batde, which was 
ibugfat at Haliartus, as well as from the death of their gene- 
iti, obliged diem to recal Agesilaus from pursuing his con- 
quests in Asia. He, though already master of a great part 
^ the coast) and though eager to second his good fortune by 
penetrating into the heart of Persia, yet obeyed without hesi- 
taidoii dke summons of his republic, and returned to fight the 
inffdes where her danger called him. He left oidyfour 
thousand men behind him to maintain possession of the tern* 
lory which he had acquired, and he intrusted the command 
-of the fleet to his brother-in-law^ Pisander. 

But from this moment the aflairs of Lacedcmon began to 
decline. The Athenians, who as yet had taken no part in 
the war against that staite, were engaged, as usual, in domes- 
^c 'dissentions^ After the fatal sea-fight in d^ river iEgos, 
"Osnon, their Unfortunate commander, had retired to the ide 
x£ Cyprus^ where he soothed the rigours of his fiate, and 
iratched an opportunity of recovering his lost honour, and re- 
trievmg the ruined a&irs of hw country. The hsq)py mo- 
^nuent wois now vriyed, and a favourable occasion seemed to 
vofifcit liis activity. Havii^ obtained Che commMnd of a 
-small ieet from Evagoras, king of Cyprus, he wiled to the 
coasft of' Asia, and theaee wpaired to the cowt of Arta- 
xences, who was still agiMted hy the terrors into which the 
LsKedsmonian Tiotories kad Uupown him. Conon represent- 
ed to the trembling monardi the 4«agerous ambition of tliat 
^i'^^S^ P^^^t^ andiMiated, that if he regarded tbe security 
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of his donunions, or the honour of his crown, he ought novr, 
by his utmost eiForts, to humble for ever the Spartan pride. 

Feeble and irresolute as the measures of the Persians gen- 
erally were, the ardour of Conon for once inspired them with 
vigour. A hundred ships were collected and put under his 
command. With these he set sail in search of the Grecian 
fleet ; fell in with them near Cnidos, a town of Caria, in 
Asia Minor ; and though his ships were less numerous than 
those of the enemy, obtained a complete victory in the en- 
gagement. Pisander, the Spartan admiral, was slain, fighting 
desperately in defence of the Grecian honour, which had 
never before been put to so severe a trial. The Persians 
carried off fifty gallics, and five hundred prisoners. 

It was the intelligence of this battle that jusdy alarmed 
the patriotic breast of Agesilaus. He assembled the troops, 
honesdy confessed the death of Pisander, but artfully de- 
cFared that, though the admiral was slain, his fleet had ob- 
tained a complete victory, for which it became himself and 
them to pay the usual tribute of thanks and sacrifices to the 
protecting gods. He then set the example of performing this 
pious duty. The devout stratagem was attended with a 
very salutary effect ; for, in a skirmish between the advaor 
eed guards, immediately preceding the batde, the Lacede- 
monian troops, animated by theif imagined victory in the 
east, defeated and repelled the enemy. Meanwhile the main 
bodies of either army advanced into the plain of Coronaea'; 
at first in awful silence, but having approached within a fur- 
long of each other, the Thebans raised a universal shout, and 
rushed on furiously to the chsu-ge. The shock was terrible ; 
their shields meeting, clashed ; they fought^ slew, and were 
dain. No voice was heard, yet none was silent : the field 
resounded with the noise of rage and batde. This was tht 
most desperate and bloody scene of an action, itself the most 
desperate and bloody of any in that age. The Spartans re- 
mained masters of the field. It was covered with steel and 
Uood, with the bodies of friends and foes, heapeik, promises* 
ously together ; with transfixed bucklers and bn>ken lances, 
some strewed on the ground, others deeply adhering in the 
mortal wounds which diey had inflicted, and others still 
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grasped by the cold and insensible hands of the combatants, 
who had lately fought with such impetuous ardour. 

The 8ea*fig^t of Cnidus, and the battle of Coronsea^ were 
the most important and - decisive actions in the Boeotian or 
Corinthian war, which lasted eight years. The contending 
republics seem at once to have put forth their sting, and to 
have retained only their resentment, after they had lost their 
power. Petty hostilities, indeed, were carried on by mutual 
inroads and ravages in the spring and autumn i the Laceds- 
monians issuing from Sicyon, and the Thebans from Corinth. 
The inhabitants of the latter city had eagerly promoted the 
alliance against Sparta, but when their country was made the. 
seat of w%r, they began to repent of this rash measure. The 
noble and wealthy part of the community, who had most to 
fear, as they had most to lose, talked of a separate peac6 ; 
and, as they were abetted by a majority of the people, their 
dependents or clients, they intended to summon an assembly, 
which might confirm this laudable resolution. But the par- 
tisans of Tymolaus and Polyanthes anticipated a design so 
im&vouraUe to their interests, by committing one of the most 
horrid massacres recorded in history* They chose the Eu- 
clekn festival for the time of their atrocious barbarity. 
Many of the citizens were then enjoying themselves in the 
market-place, or assembled at the dramatic entertainments. 
The assault was rapid and general. The Corinthians wex« 
assassinated in the circles of conversation, some in the public 
walks, most in the theatre ; the judges on the bench, the 
priests at the altar : nor did those monsters cease from de- 
stroying, till they had cut off whosoever they deemed most wil- 
ling or most able to oppose their measures. The temples and 
adored images of die gods, whose knees they grasped, afford- 
ed no protection to the victims of this impious fury. This 
abominable massacre infected Corinth with the plague of se- 
dition, which silently lurked, or openly raged, in that unfor- 
tunate republic, during the six following years. Tlie Spar- 
tans and Argives assisted their respective factions ; Corinth 
was alternately subject to the one and to the other. 

After the batde of Cnidus and Coronaea, there was not any 
general engagement, by land or sea ; the partial actions which 
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happened, on either element, generally followed the bias of 
those important victories. Success, for the most part, at- 
tended the sailors of Athens and the soldiers of Sparta. In 
general, Agesilaus and the Spartans maintained their supe* 
riority in the field, while Conon, Thrasybulus, and Chabrias 
proved successful against Thimbron, Anaxibius, and the 
other naval commanders of the enemy. 

The respective successes of the contending powers were 
not accompanied by proportional advantages. The Lacedae- 
monians derived not any solid or permanent benefit from 
their victory at Coronsea ; but their defeat at Cnidus de- 
prived them, in one day, of the fruit of many laborious cam- 
paigns ; since, with the assistance of a superior naval force, 
and with the command of the Persian treasury, Conon found 
little difficulty in detaching for ever from their dominion the 
whole western coast of Lesser Asia. The measures taken 
by the Spartans, either to preserve or to recover their impor- 
tant possessions in the east, scarcely deserve the name of 
history, if we except their resistance at Abydus. Dercyllidas 
had obtained the government of this strong and populous 
town, as the reward of his military services. He assembled 
the Abydenians, and assured them that one naval defeat had 
not ruined the power of Sparta. Having confirmed the 
courage of the Abydenians, he sailed to the town of Sestds, 
the principal town of the Thracian Chersonesus, the inhabi- 
tants of which owed their protection and safety to the useful 
labours of Dercyllidas, and this claim of merit enabled him 
to secure their allegiance. The fidelity of these towns, 
amid the general defection of the coasts of Europe and Asia, 
prevented the inconveniences and hardships to which the 
expelled Spartans must have been otherwise exposed ; and 
delivered them from the necessity of undertaking a winter's 
journey to the Peloponnesus, through the territories of many 
hostile republics. The unfortunate governors and garrisons 
who had fled, or who had been driven from the places of 
their respective command, took refuge within the friendly 
walls of Sestos and Abydus. 

The patiotic Conon employed his favour with Artaxerxes 
to retrieve the a(rairs«}f Athens, the interest of which formed 
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t)ie bo^ounible motive that retained him in tbe Persian ser* 
vice. He inflamed the resentment which both Phamabazu^ 
md hig master h^d justly conceived against Sparta, and en- 
couraged them, early in the spring, to send their victorious 
armament towards Greece, to retaliate the ravages committed 
in the east by the arms of Agesilaus. But he instructed 
them) tl^at if they would render their vengeance complete, 
and humble for ever the Spartan pride, they must raise the 
fallen rival o^ that imperious republic. The.disbursement of 
SI sum of money, which would be scarcely felt by the treasury 
of Persia, might suffice to rebuild the walls and harbours of 
Athens : a measure by which they would inflict the deepest 
,wound on the power, as well as on the pride of their ambi- 
tious enemy. The proposal was heard with approbation; 
the expense ^as liberally svipplied ; the Persian fleet set sail ; 
reduced the Cyclades smd Cythera ; ravaged the coast of 
J^aconiai and after performing, in detached squadrons, 
whatever seemed mo^t useful for the Persian service, assem- 
bled in the long deserted harbours of the Phaleron, Munichia, 
and t^ir$i|s. Th^re, the important task of restoring the an* 
cient ornaments and defence of the city of Minerva, was be- 
gun, carried on, and acccMoaplished with extraordinary dili- 
gence. The ready service of the crews belonging to the 
numerous fleet assisted the industry of mercenary workmen, 
whom the allurement of gain had ^ brought from every 
quarter of Greece ; and the labour of both was seconded and 
encouraged by the voluntary and eager exertions of the 
Bttotians and Argives, but, above all, by the zeal ef the 
Athenians themselves, who jusdy regarded their actual em- 
ployment as the second foundation of their once glorious 
capital,. 

No s|^ctacle could give more uneasiness to Sparta. The 
antipathy between these, rival states was of a nature sq 
virulent and deep-rooted, that, compared with it, all other 
examples of national animosity seem slight and inconsi- 
derable. Nothing but this permanent bate could have en- 
gaged Sparta to pursue the measures which she now thought 
proper to adopt. Determined to check the growing pros- 
perity of her rival, she betrayed the lumour of the whole 
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Grecian confederacy. Her magistrates were tensifafe tfwt, 
while involved in a war with the Persians, they could not 
chastise, what they affected to call the revolt of the Greeks. 
They could hope to subject the one nation only by keep- 
ing on good terms with the other. As both wars, th«%- 
fore, could not be successfully carried on at the same time, 
they resolved to conclude a peace with Persia, that diey 
might henceforth pursue uncontrouled their ambitious career 
in Greece. For this purpose they dispatched into Asia, as 
their ambassador, Antalcidas, a man every way qualified 
for executing a treacherous commission, at the corrupt court 
of an absolute prince. This man was instructed, not only to 
negociate a peace between Persia and Lacedsmon, but to 
cause a general pacification between all the Grecian states to 
be guaranteed by the Persian monarch. The great king, as 
the Greeks usually call him, was, accordipg to this pbm, ad- 
mitted to the high rank to which he had always aspired, Mid 
acknowledged to be the arbiter of Greeae. He fotmd no dif- 
ficulty, therefore, in sacrificing the interests of the alliance 
which he had been at such pains to form against Lacedce- 
mon, to what he regarded as his own interest and honour. 
To him all the Greeks were equally odious ; he favoured 
one party only for the destruction of the other ; his own ad- 
vantage was the sole object which he had in view in all his 
transactions with them ; and though the allies had so eminent- 
ly promoted it, that he owed to them the safety of his crown, 
yet, when his affairs no longer required their assistance, he 
abandoned them without reluctance. A mandate was issued 
from the Persian court, intimating the sovereign's will, that 
a general peace should be concluded in Greece on the fol- 
lowing terms : That the Greek cities in Asia, with the Pe- 
ninsula of Clazomenae, and the island of Cyprus, should be 
subject to Persia ; that Athens should preserve her au- 
thority in the isles of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, which 
belonged to her by immemorial prescription ; that all the 
other states, small and great, should enjoy the independent 
government of their own laws ; and that such republics as 
rejected these conditions should be compelled by force of * 
arms to obey them. Dishonourable as these terms were, 
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uo&er cdniUtian, still mote dishonounble, was jNtiposed by 
Antalcidas, and accepted by the Persians. Conon, who had 
performed such signal senrices to the hftter, was a«ized by 
them, thrown into prison, and, as Isocrates asserts, in his 
panegyric on Athens, ignominiously put to death. 

By this treaty the Greeks were placed, with regard to Per- 
sia, in a situation very inferior to that which they had for- 
merly maintained. Not only the freedom of the Asiatic ci- 
ties, in defence of which they had so often baffled all the ef- 
forts of the Persians, was shamefolly sacrificed, but the de- 
pendance of the smaHer cities in Greece upon the greateri^ 
and that strength which both derived from this connection, 
was in a great measure weakened or dissolved. While the 
general interest of Greece, however, suffered by this negocia- 
tion, that of the Lacedemonians was promoted. It removed 
at once the danger hanging over them from a powerful and 
exasperated enemy. As the Asiatic Greeks were principally 
attached to Athens, the abandoning of them to the great 
king brought no considerable disadvantage to Sparta ; and, 
as she expected still to retain in subjection those cities which 
had submitted to her own authority, it was. of no smaU im- 
portance, in enabling her to maintain a pre-eminence over 
the more powerfol states, that the weaker should be declared 
free and independent. 

That such considerations had induced her to conclude a 
peace, wMch seemed at first sight to abridge her authority, 
did not kMig remain doubtful. Secure on the side of Persia, 
the Spartans soon discovered their intention to re-establish 
their tyranny in Greece, and they began by humbling the 
power of every state that might ever become a match for their 
own. They compelled the Mantineans to throw down their 
walls ; they obliged the Corinthians to withdraw their garri- 
son from Argos ; they reduced the Olynthians to subjection ; 
and, interfering in the domestic quarrels of the Thebans, 
they placed a garrison of their own in the citadel pf Thebes. 
The Thebans, after submitting to this yoke for four years, at 
last threw it oflF. 

The Spartans sent m army of nearly twenty thousand men, 
under Agesilaus, to re-establish their power at Thebes. The 
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Qonie of dni geoera) akuie struck teRor iota the fieviy, ivImi 
v^e ^fr^id la veet bMn m tbe opei» field, and t^ey tberefox^ 
took pQtoesaion of a hill in Ui« neighbourhood of ^e qify* 
Agesil^m «eut a party to provoke thenn to come down and 
give him batlle^aod whea he aaw tt^y^decUoed this, Uedr«v 
o|it his whole army ix\ order to attack them ; but Chabria% 
who commanded the Theban mercenaries, ordered hia mfit^ 
to present themselves, and keep their raixks close togethev« 
with their shields laid down at their feet^ their spears ad^ 
vanced one leg forward, and the knee upon Ae hiif bead. 
Agcsilaus, finding them prepared in this manner to receive 
him, and that they stood as it were in defiance of hiaa, 
thought fit to withdraw his army, and contented himself with 
ravaging the country. This was looked npon as anextraor-- 
dinary stratagem, and Chabrias valued himself so much upon 
it^ that he 'procured his statue to be erected in that postuic. 

The Spartans had hitherto been deemed unequalled in mi- 
litary prowess^ but they now began to be rivalled, and even 
excelled in that noble quality by the Thebans. This partieu* 
larly appeared in the battle of Tegyra. Pelopidas, the The- 
ban general, had resolved to attack Orchoraenus, which was 
garrisoned by the Spartans, and he therefore marched against 
it with a small party of three hundred foot and forty horse ; 
but, hearing that a large body of Spartans were hastening to 
its relief, he thought it best to retire. In his retreat he fell 
in with this reinforcement near Tegyra, and finding it im- 
possible to avoid a battle, he resolutely prepared to engage. 
After a violent struggle, which was maintained with equal 
bravery on both sides, Gorgoleon and Theopompus, the two 
Spartan . generals, fell, and this so intimidated their men, 
that they immediately retired on either hand, and evened a 
way for the Thebans to pass* But a safe retreat could nol 
satisfy Pelopidas. Encouraged by his late success he drew 
up his men afresh, and renewed the battle ; and, after cooi* 
mitting most terrible havoc among the enemy, he put them 
to an entire rout. 

This was the most signal disgrace the Spartans had ever 
met with. They had never before been known to yield, even 
to an equal number : but here they were beaten by a force 



not bnc thiird of ttirtr own. The vidtors w^re the 4ower of 
the Thebim arnfy. Itifey were distinguished by ibe name of 
the sacred band. They were as remarkable for ih^'ir fidelity 
to each other, as for their strength and courage ; they wer« 
linked together by the bonds of common friendship^ and were 
sfWom to stand by each other to the very last extremity. Thus 
united they became hi vincible, and generally turned the scale 
of victory in their favour for a numbef of years, till, at lengdi^ 
they were cut down as one man by the Macedonian )}ha1anx 
i)mder Philip. 

Pelopidas was not the only, nor even the greMest generri 
that Thebes produced. Epaminondas, his cotemporary and 
Colleague m command, was every way his equal, and, if pos* 
fiible, his superior. These two great men lived in the strict* 
est intimacy and friendship. Epaminondas had spent the 
earlier part of his life in the study of philosophy, remote 
from th^ management of public affaits, until he was over* 
come by the importunities of his countrymen, who perceived 
in him, amidst all his diffidence and sett'-denid, the seeds of 
many great and excellent qualities. Nor were they deceived 
in their opinion, for when he was placed, as it were by force 
and against his will, at the head of an army, he shewed the 
world that an application to the polite arts, so far from dis*- 
qualifying a man for a public station, only renders him capa- 
ble of filling it with more distinguished lustre. 

Under these two able generals, Thebed not only maintain- 
ed its own independence, but even threatened the rest of 
Greece with subjection. The Spartans had long considered 
themselves as the umpires and arbitrators of Greece, and 
could ill bear a rival in this boasted pre-eminence. They 
therefore resolved to humble the pride of Thebes, and, with 
this view, dieir general Cleombrotus marched towards the 
frontier of Boeotia with a numerous army. But, in order to 
give an air of justice to their hostilities, they first sent to de- 
mand of the Thebans, *• That they should restore the cities 
they had seized to their libertine; — that they should re- 
build those they had demolished ;— and make reparation for 
all the wrongs they had done." To this it was replied, 
*' That the Thebans Were acountable to none but Heaven for 
their conduct." Nothing now remained on either side tbu 
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to pre})are for action. Epiminondas immedhitdy ndaed all 
the troops he could, and began his march ; hift^ army did not 
amount to six thousand men, and the enemy, had above four 
times that number. He had wisely taken care to secure a 
pass, which would have shortened Cleombrotus's march con- 
siderably. The latter, after having taken a large compaaa, 
arrived atLeuctra. Both parties consulted whedierthey should 
give battle, and it was determined to engage. 

The two armies were very unequal in number. The La* 
cedaemonians amounted to twenty-four thousand foot, and 
sixteen hundred horse. The Thebans had only six thousand 
foot, and four hundred' horse ; but all of them were choice 
troops, animated by the love of glory, and resolved either to 
conquer or die. The Lacedaemonian cavalry, composed of 
men picked up by chance, without valour, and ill disciplmed, 
were as much inferior to their enemies in courage, as supe- 
rior in number. The ability of the generals alone 8U|^lied 
Ae place of great armies ; especially that of the Theban com- 
mander, who was the most accomjdished sdklier of his time, 
and' he was nobly supported by Pelopidas, who was then at 
the head of the sacred band. 

Upon the day of battle, the two armies drew up on a plain. 
Epaminondas took post on the left of his army, and was op- 
posed to Cleombrotus, whom he was determined to attack, 
convinced that if once he could break the Lacedaelnoiiian pha- 
lanx, the rest of the army would soon be put to flight. 

The action began with the cavalry, which was posted 
in the front of the Theban left wing. As the Thebans 
were better mounted, and braver troops than the Lacedaemo- 
nian horse, the latter were soon broke and driven upon the 
infantry, which they put into some confusion. Epaminondai 
availed himself of this momentary conftwion, to perform one 
of those rapid evolutions, which ccmimonly decide the for- 
tune of battles. He formed his bravest, but least numeious 
division, into a compact wedge, with a sharp point and widi 
spreading flanks, expecting that the Lacedaemonians, as soon 
as they had recovered their ranks, would attack the weaker 
and more extended part of his army, which seemed- prepared 
for a retreat. The event answered hb expectatkm. WhSe 



the Lacedsmonians advanced against his right wing, where 
they found litde or no resistance, he rushed forward with his 
left, and darting, like the heak of a galley, on the flank of the 
enemy, bore down every thing before him, until he arrived 
near the post occupied by Cleombrotus. The urgency of the 
danger recalled to their ancient principles the degenerate dis« 
ciples of Lycurgus. The bravest warriors flew, from every 
quarter, to the assistance of their prince ;— covered him with 
their shields, and defended him with their swords and lances. 
Their impetuous valour resisted the intrepid progress of the 
Thebans, till the Spartan horsemen, who attended the person 
of Cleombrotus, were totally cut ofi*, and the king himself, 
pierced with many wounds, fell on the breathless bodies of his 
generous defenders. The dsll of the chief gave new rage to 
the batde. Anger, resentment, and despair, by turns agita- 
ted the Spartans. According to the superstitious ideas of 
paganism, the death, of their king appeared to them a slight 
misfortune, compared with the disgraceful impiety of leaving 
his mangled remains to the insults of an enemy. To prevent 
this abomination, they exerted their utmost valour, and their 
strenuous efforts were successful. But they could not obtain 
any farther advantage. They effected their retreat, with the 
loss of about two thousand men, and the Thebans remained 
sole masDers of the field. 

The Lacedemonians had never received such a terrible 
blow. The most bloody defeat, till then, had scarce ever 
cost them more than four or five hundred of their cidzens. 
Here they lost. four thousand n^en* The Thebans had only 
three hundred men killed. 

When the news of this defeat was brought to Sparta, the 
£phori would not suffer the public games, which were then 
celeyating, to be interrupted. Next day the loss of each 
particular fiunily being known, the fathers and relations of 
those who had fallen in battle went to the temples to thank 
the gods, and congratulated each other upon their glory and 
good fortune, whilst the relations of those who had escaped 
were overwhelmed with grief and affliction. 
. These last w^e by the law to be degraded from all ho- 
nour and rendered inJFamouSy insomuch that it was, a disgrace 
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to intemiany with them: they were to appear publicly, id 
mean and dirty habits, with patched and party-coloured gar- 
ments, and to ^ half shaved, and whoever met them in the 
streets might insult and beat them, without their daring to 
make any resistance. This was so severe a law, and such 
numbers had on this occasion incurred the penalties of it, 
many of whom were of great families and interest, that they 
apprehended the execution of it might excite some public 
commotion. Under this difficulty, they gave Agesilaus a 
power even over the laws ; to dispense with them ; to abro- 
gate them ; or, to enact such new ones as the present emer- 
gency required. He would not abolish or alter the law. He 
only made a public declaration that it should lie dormant for 
that single day, but rlsVive, and be in full force again on the 
morrow, and, by that expedient, he saved the citizens from 
infamy. 

It was not long before the Spartans felt the consequences 
of this dreadful overthrow. Numbers of Greek cities, that 
had hitheito remained neuter, now declared in favour of the 
Thebans, and increased their army to the amount of seventy 
thousand men. With this mighty force Epaminondas enter- 
ed Laconia and overran the open country. He did not, how- 
ever, attempt any thing against Sparta itself; but he rein^ 
stated the Arcadians in all their ancient rights and privileges, 
of which they had been deprived by the Spartans, and he 
enabled them to build a new city, which, from the name of 
the old one, was called Messenia. 

So zealous were the ancient Greeks of even the smallest 
encroachment on their liberty, that no action, however great 
or meritorious in other respects, was sufficient to atone for 
it. This was signally exemplified in the case of Pelopidas 
and Epaminondas, who, upon their return home, instead of 
being received as heroes and conquerors, were summoned as 
criminals before a court of justice, to answer for their con- 
duct in having retained their command beyond the time 
limited by law. The former discovered less courage than 
might have been expected from his impetuous and daring 
character. He, who had never feared the sword of an ene- 
my, tremfakd at the angry voice of his insolent accusers. 
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But Epaminondas displayed on this occauon the superiority, 
of philosophical firmness seated in the mind, to that constitu- 
tional courage which is the result of blood and spirits. The 
latter is sufficient for a day of battle, but the former, alone, 
can yield support in every vicissitude of fortune. 

Instead of observing the formality of a regular defence, 
the illustrious Theban undertook the invidious task of pro- 
nouncing his own panegyric. After relating his exploits, 
without amplification and without diminution, he concluded 
by observing, *'*' that he could submit to death without reluc- 
tance, secure of immortal fame, earned in the service of his 
country.'' The seditious demagogues were awed by his 
magnanimity ; the anger of the assembly against himself and 
his colleague dissolved in admiration; and £paminondas 
was conducted from the tribunal with as much glory as from 
the field of Leuctra. 

From the invasion ot Laconia to the general engagement 
at Mantinaea, there elapsed six years of indecisive, war and 
tumultuous activity : batdes lost and gained ; conquests made 
and abandoned ; alliances concluded and broken ; treaties of 
peace proposed, accepted, and violated, by those who felt the 
unhappy effects of dissentions, which their rancorous ani- 
mosity was unwilling to terminate. 

We pass over several unimportant events that took place 
in this period, and hasten to one of the last consequence— < 
the battle of Mantinflea. Never had such numerous armies 
taken the field, during the perpetual wars in which those un- 
happy republics were engaged, as were assembled and fought 
at that place between the Thebans and Spartans, in the year 
363 B. C. The battle was fierce and bloody, and after their 
spears were broken, both parties had recourse to their swords. 
The wedge of £paminondas at length penetrated the Spar- 
tan line ; and this advantage encouraged his centre and right 
wing to attack and repel the corresponding divisions of the 
enemy. The Theban and Thessalian cavalry were equally 
successful. In the intervals of their ranks, Epaminondas 
had placed a body of light infantry, whose missile weapons 
greatly annoyed the enemy's horse. He had likewise taken 
the precaution to ocQupy a rising ground gn his right, with a 
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considerable detachment, which mi]g^ tike the Athemans in 
flank and rear, shcrald they advance from ibeir pcrat. These 
prudent dispositions produced a victory, which EpaninoBdas 
did not live to complete or improve. In the heat of the bat* 
tie he received a mortal wound, and was carried to an emi* 
nence, that he might the better observe the subsequent ope-> 
rlitions of the field. But with the departure of their lead^^ 
the spirit which animated ihe Theban army was widtdrawn* 
Having impetuously turoke through the hostile ranks, diey 
knew not how to profit by this advantage. The enemy rad- 
lied in diflerent parts of the field, and prevailed in sevend 
partial encounters. All was confusion and terror. The light 
infantry, which had been posted amidst the ThebHi and 
Thessalian horse, being left behind in the pursuit, were re-> 
ceived and cut to pieces by the Athenian cavalry. Elated 
with this success, the Athenians turned their arms against 
the detachment placed on the heights, consisting chiefly of 
Eubaans, whom they routed and put to flight, after a terri- 
ble slaughter. With such ahemations oi victor^ and de- 
feat, ended this memorable engagement. Both armies af 
conquerors erected a trophy ; both craved their dead as con- 
quered ; and tiiis batde, which being certainly the greatest, 
was expected to have proved the most decisive ever fought 
among the Greeks, produced no important consequences. 
Neither gained any advantage. Territory, town, or domi- 
nion, was acquired by neither ; but indecision, trouble, and 
confusion, pervaded Greece more than ever. 

When the tumult (^ the action ceased, the most distin- 
guished Thebans assembled around their dying general. 
His body had been pierced with a javelin, and the surgeons 
declared that it was impossible for him ta survive the ex- 
traction of the weapon. He asked whether his shield was 
safe ? which being presented to him, he viewed it with a lan- 
guid smile of melancholy joy. He then demanded whether 
the Thebans had obtained the victory I Being answered in 
the afiirmative, (for the Lacedemonians indeed had first sent 
to demand the bodies of their slain,) he declared himself 
ready to quit life without regret, since he left his country 
triumphant. The spectators lamented, among other objects 



-of soiTOW) that he^ahovldl die wilhicmt elfldreii^ who aii^ 
udierk the glory of his name, and the feme of his viitoea. 
^ You mistake," aaid he, with a cbeerfol presence of mmdy 
^* I leave two fur daughters, the battles of Leuctra, and 
Mantmea, who will transmit my renown to the latest ages." 
So saymg, he ordered the weapon to be extracted, «nd im^ 
mecKalely expired. The awful solemnity of his death cor- 
responded with the dignified spkndour of an active and use- 
ful life. He was buried in the field of batde, where his mo- 
nument still existed, after four centuries, with an inscription 
in degiac verse, enumerating his explmts. Hadrian, then 
master of the Roman worid, added a second colunm, and a 
new inscription. By the deiMh of Epaminondas, lliebes was 
deprived of her principal ornament and defence ; the source 
of her confidence, and the spring of her activity ; and her 
eouttcils Were thenceforth less ambitious, and her arms less 
enterprising. 

The batde of Mantimsa was fcdlowed by a peace, which 
was Mti^ed by all the etates of Greece except Sparta : the 
conditions of it were, that every state should retain what they 
possessed, and hold it independent erf* any other power. 

With the battle of Mantinaa ended the bloody struggle 
for dominion, which had long exhausted Thebes and Sparta. 
In that, or in the preceding engagements, they had lost their 
aUest generals, and the flower of their troops. No Theban 
arose to emulate the magnanimity of Epaipinondas, and to 
complete the designs of that illustrious patriot. Archidamus, 
who succeeded to the Spartan throne,' imperfectly jtistified the 
high opinion conceived of his early wisdom apd valour.— 
Weakened by their wounds, and fatigued by exertions long 
and fruitless, those republics sunk into such weakness, as en- 
couraged pretensions of their neighbours that had long lain 
dormant; 

During the Bceotian war, the Athenians had acted as aux- 
iliaries only, yet their arms had acquired great lustre. Their 
powerful rivals were humbled and exhausted : experience had 
taught them the danger of attempting to subdue, and the im- 
possibility of keeping in subjection, the territories of their 
warlike neighbours : but the numerous islands of the iEgean 
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and Ionian seas, the remote coasts of Thrace and Asia, ia« 
vited the activity of their fleet, which they might now em- 
ploy in foreign conquests, fearless of domestic envy. It ap- 
pears that, soon after the death of Epaminondas, fiuJboea again 
acknowledged the authority of Athens. The Cyclades and 
Corcyra courted the friendship of a people capable of inter- 
rupting their navigation, and of destroying their ccmunerce. 
Such multiplied advantages revived the ancient grandeur 
of Athens, which once more commanded the sea with a fleet 
of near three hundred sail. 

But notwithstanding this tide of prosperity, which flowed 
with most apparent force immediately after the battle of 
Mantinaea, it was difiicult to correct abuses that seem iidie* 
rent in the nature of democracy, which left the citizens ty- 
rants in one capacity, and slaves in another. The division of 
the executive power of government rendered it impossible 
' to perceive or prevent the hand of oppression. Men knew 
not from what quarter their safety might be assailed ; and be- 
ing called to authority in their turn, they, instead of making 
united opposition to the injustice of their magistrates, con- 
tented themselves with inflicting the same injuries wiiich they 
had either previously suflered, or still apprehended, from the 
malice of their enemies. Nor is this inconvenience peculiar 
to the Greek republics. Whil^ human nature remains un- 
changed, and the passions of men run in their ordinary chan- 
nel, the right to exercise power will commonly be attended 
with a strong inclination to abuse it. Unless power therefore 
be counteracted by liberty, unless an impervious line of sepa- 
ration be drawn between prerogative and privilege ; it is of . 
)itde consequence whether a country be governed by one t)- 
rant or a thousand : in both cases alike, the condition of man 
ia precarious, and force prevails over law. 

This radical defect in Grecian politics produced many ruin- 
ous consequences both in foreign and domestic afiairs, which 
we^e oftener directed by the selfish passions of a few, or the 
fluctuating caprices of the multitude, than by the rational and 
permanent interest of the community. 

In the tumultuary^ governments of Greece, the sources of. 
dissention were innumerable. Although hereditary distinc- 
ons were little known or regarded, the poor and rich formed 
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two distinct parties, which had their' particular views and 
separate interests. During the intervals of party rage, pri- 
vate quarrels kept the state in perpetual fermentation. Be* 
side the ordinary* disputes concerning property ; the compe- 
titions for civil offices, for military command, for t>btaining 
public honours, or eluding punishments or burdens, opened 
an ever-flowing source of bitter animosity. Among thi» liti- 
gious people, neighbours were continually at variance. £very 
nian was regarded as a rival and enemy, who had not proved 
himself a- friend. Hereditary resentments were perpetuated 
from one generation to another ; and the seeds of discord be- 
ing sown in such abundance, yielded a never-failing crop of 
libels, invectives, and legal prosecutions. The usual employ* 
ment of six thousand Athenians consisted in deciding law- 
suits, the profits of which aiforded the principal resource of 
the poorer citizens. 

In the license of democratic freedom, the citizens, pdor 
and rich, thought themselves alike entitled to enjoy every 
species of festivity. Pericles introduced the practice of ex- 
hibiting, not only tragedies, but comedies, at the public ex- 
pense, and of paying for the admission of the populace. At 
the period of which we write, a considerable portion of the 
revenue was appropriated to the theatre ; and some years af- 
terwards a law was proposed by the demagogue Eubulus, 
and enacted by the senate and people, rendering it capital to 
divert, or even to propose diverting, the theatrical money to 
any other end or object. 

Of all amusements known in polished society, the Grecian 
theatre was doubtless the most elegant and ingenious ; yet 
several circumstances rendered it peculiarly liable to abuse. 
In ancient, as well as in modem times, the corrupt taste of 
the licentious vulgar was ever at variance with the discerning 
judgment of the wise and virtuous. To gratify the former, 
in preference to the latter, the Grecian tragedy and comedy 
was purposely calculated, in the extravagant pieces of Aris- 
tophanes and his profligate cotemporaries and successors. 
These pernicious productions formed the favourite entertain- 
ment of the populace. 
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The Athenian youth are said to have dissipated their for- 
tunes, and melted their vigour of mind and body, in wanton 
and expensive dalliance with the female performers on the 
theatre. Weary and fastidious with excess of criminal in* 
dulgence, they lost all capacity or relish for solid and manly 
occupations ; and at once deserted the exercises of war and 
the schools of philosophers. To fiU up the vacuities of their 
listless lives, they, as well as persons more advanced in years, 
loitered in the shops of musicians and other artists ; or saun- 
tered in the forum and public places, idly inquiring after 
news, in which diey took little interest, imless some danger 
alarmed the insipid uniformity of their pleasures. Dice and 
other games of chance were carried to a ruinous excess. The 
people at large were peculiariy addicted to the sensual grati- 
fications of the table ; and, if credit can be given to a poet, 
bestowed the freedom of their city on the sons of Cfasrephi- 
lus, on account of the uncommon merit of their father in the 
art of cookery. 

Idleness, indulgence, and dissipation, had reduced the 
greater part of the Athenian citizens to extreme mdigence. 
Although landed property was more equally divided in 
Greece than in any modem country, we are told, that about 
onefourthof the Athenians were totally destitute of immovable 
possessions. Their dress was frequently so mean and dirty, 
-* that it was difficult by their external appearance to distinguish 
them from slaves, a circumstance which arose not from do- 
venliness but from poverty. Justice was sold ; riches, vir* 
tue, eminence of rank or abilities, always exposed to danger, 
and often ended in disgrace. For those needy Athenians, 
who formed the most numerous class in the republic, endea- 
voured to alleviate their misery by persecuting their superi- 
ors ; banishing them their country ; confiscating their estates'; 
and treating them, on the slightest provocation, and often 
without any provocation at all, with the utmost injustice and 
cruelty. Though occasionally directed by the equity of an 
Aristides, or the magnanimity of a Cimon, tiiey, ^r the 
most part, listened to men of an opposite character. He who 
could best flatter and deceive them, obtained most of their 
confidence. With such qualifications, the turbulent, licen- 
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tiouB, and dissolute, commonly prevailed in the assembly ; 
and specious or hurtful talents usurped the rewards due to 
real merit. / 

Notwithstanding the decay^ of martial spirit, the extrava- 
gance of public councils, and the general corruption of man- 
ners which prevailed in Athens, and in other cities of Greece, 
the arts and sciences were still cultivated with ardour and 
success. The political circumstances of Greece, even the 
minute divisions of territory, had a tendency to promote the 
cultivation of science and the fine arts. Eloquence was so 
all-important in every state, that no study by which it might 
be in^>roved was indifferent. In democratic governments it 
was all-powerful, and even in the oligarchical^ not only for 
djebate among the few who ruled, but for persuasion, it was 
of great moment. During the period now under review, the 
scholars of Hippocrates and Democritus enriched natural 
philosophy with many important discoveries. The different 
branches of mathematics, mechanics, and astronomy, receiv- 
ed great improvements from Eudozas, Timseus, Archytas, 
and Melon. 

Sutuary was cultivated by Polycletus, Canachus, Naucy- 
des, and by innumerable artists, in other cities of Greece, 
Italy, and Ionia. The art of Praxiteles gave to stone the 
softness and sensibility of flesh. 

The honour which Polycletus and Praxiteles acquired in 
sculpture, was, during the same age, attained in painting by 
Eupompus and Pamphilus, and above all by Zeuxis and Ti- 
manthes. 

Zeuxis acquired great wealth by his works : at length he 
refused money, boasting that no price could pay them. The 
modesty of Penelope was equal to a lesson of morality. He 
painted Hercules strangling the serpents, in the presence of 
the astonished Amphitryon and Alcmena. His greatest 
work was Jupiter sittkig on his throne, and surrounded by 
the gods. 

Timanthes reached the highest perfection of his art, but his 
genius surpassed the art itself. In several of his pieces, Ti- 
manthes di3Covered the power oi transporting the mind be« 
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yond t^ picture. He painted to the fancy nuher -tfian to 
the eye. In hb works more was understood than expressed. 

The power of expression was carried to a degree* of per- 
fection, which it b not easy to believe, imd scarcely possible 
to comprehend. Aristides, a Theban painter, represented 
the sadumg of a town : among other scenes of horror, a child 
wafr painted clinging to the breast of its wounded laother, 
who ^^* felt and feared" that, after she was dead, the child 
should suck blood instead of milk. Panrhasius ol Ephesua, 
in Bn earlier age, personified the people of Athens in a figure 
that characterised diem at once as cruel and compassionate, 
proud and humble, brave and cowardly, elevated and mean. 

Ideal beauty, just proportion, natiu^ and noble attitudes, 
a uniform greatness of style, are acknowledged to have equally 
belonged -to the ancient painters and statuaries. 

Of all the arts cultivated during the period now under re- 
view, none attained higher proficiency than composition in 
pfose* In history, Thucydicles and Xenophon excelled. 

The Cyropaedia, or Institutions of the elder Cyrus, fay 
the latter, is a romance intended to exemplify the doctrines 
taught by Socrates in the Memorabilia; andtopn>ve the 
success which naturally attends the practice of wisdom and 
virtue, in the great affairs of war and government. The 
highest panegyric of this work is, that many learned nen 
have mistaken it for a true history^ and, deceived by the nar- 
rative, have believed it possible, that, during the various 
stages of a long life, Cyrus should have invariabLy fdlowed 
the dictates of the suUimest philosophy. 

The orators Lysias and Isocrates flourished in the period 
now under review. The former was disti^;uished by the re- 
fined subtilty of his pleadings ; the latter, by the polished 
elegance of his moral and political orations. Isocrates ven- 
tured not ta speak in public ; neither his constitution nor his 
voice admitting the great exertions necessary for that pur- 
pose. His school of oratory and composition was frequented 
by the noblest youths of Athens, of the neighbouring repub- 
lics, and even by foreign princes. 

But the man of learning, in that age, whose abilities, if pro* 
pcrly directed, might have most benefited his cotempora- 



lies, was the celebrated Plato. He was dtscaodtd horn the 
Codridse, the most illustrious, as well as the most opulent 
family in Athens. His edncation was worthy of his birth. 
The gymnastic exercises formed and invigotated his body, 
his mind was enlarged and enlightened by the studies of 
poetry and geometry. In his twentieth year he became ac- 
quainted with Socrates, and, having compared his own po- 
etical productions with those of his immortal predecessors in 
this walk of literature, he committed die former to the flames, 
and totally addicted himself to philosophy. During eight 
years he continued an assiduous hearer of l^ocrates. 

Fear or disgust removed the scholar of Socrates from the 
murderers of his master. Having spent some time in Thebes, 
Elis, and Megara, he sailed to Cyrene, attracted by the fiime 
of the mathematician Theodorus. £gypt next deserved his 
curiosity, as 'the country to which die science of Theodorus 
owed its birth. . . 

At his return to Athens, Plato could have litde inclina- 
tion to engage in public life. He prudently withdrew him- 
self from a scene which presented nothing but danger or 
disgust, and purchased a small villa in the suburbs near the 
academy or gymnasium, that had been so elegantly adorned 
by Cimon. To this retirement his feme attracted the most 
illustrious characters in his age : the noblest youths of Athens 
daily frequented theschool of Plato ; and here he continued 
above forty years, with little interruption, except from his 
voyages into Sicily, instructing his disciples, and composing 
his Dialogues, to which philosophers in ancient and modem 
times are greatly indebted. 

The capacious mind of Plato embraced the whole circle of 
science. Plato aimed at nothing less than to reconcile the 
appearances of the natural and moral world with the wise go- 
vernment of a self-existent, unchangeable Cau«e ; to explain 
the nature and origin of the human mind, as well as of its 
various powers of perception, volition, and inteUect ; and, 
on principles resulting from these discoveries, to build a sys- 
tem of ethics, which, in proportion as it was followed by 
mankind, would promote their independence, security, hap- 
piness, and perfection* 
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Plato was the first philosopher who supported the doctrine 
of a future state by arguments that seemed capable of con- 
vincing intelligent and thinking men. From the properties of 
mind he inferred the simplicity and indestructibility of the 
substance in which they reside. He described the mental 
powers with an eloquence that Cicero and Buffon have not 
been able to surpass. And, since he regarded the sotd as the 
principle of life and motion, he thought it absurd to suppose, 
that the diseases and death of the body should take frdm this 
principle such qualities as it essentially possessed in itself, 
and accidentally communicated to matter. It was his firm 
persuasion diat, according to the employment of its rational 
and moral pbwers, the soul, after its separation from die body, 
would be raised to a higher, or depressed to a lower state of 
existence* 

His practical morality, which he borrow;ed from Socrates, 
is profusely scattered through his dialogues. Plat» was no 
less capable of distinguishing ideas, than of combining images. 
He united warmth of fancy and acuteness of understanding 
in an extraordinary degree. Yet, when compared with his 
master, Socrates, his genius will appear more subtile than 
sagacious. He wanted that patient spirit* of observation 
which distinguished the illustrious sage, whp, in all his rea* 
sonings, kept facts ever in his view; and, at every ttep he 
made, looked back with wary circumspection on experience. 
Accompanied by this fiuthfiil guide, Socrates trod securely 
widiin the bounds of truth and nature ; but hb adventuitnis 
disciple, trusting to the wings of fancy, often expatiated in 
imaginary worlds of his own creation. 
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History of Macedon. 

POUR hundred and sixteen yean before the Christian 
era, Macedon appeared scarcely distinguishable from the 
barbarous kingdoms of Thrace, Pseonia, and Dlyricum, which 
surrounded it on the norths-east and west. Towards the south 
it was excluded from die sea by a chain of Grecian repub- 
lics. To this -inland district, originally confined to the cir^ 
cumference of about three hundred miles, Caranus, an Ai^ 
give prince, of the numerous race of Hercules, conducted a ' 
small colony of his adventurous and warlike countrymen, 
and, having conquered the barbarous natives, setded in 
Edessa, the capitdof the province then named Emathia, and 
afterwards Macedonia. This litde principality under Phi- 
lip grew into a powerful kingdom, and under Alexander 
swelled into the most extensive empire known in the ancient 
world. 

Caranus, aa well as the princes Csnus and Th3^mas, who 
immediately followed him, had occarion to exercise their 
prudence still mpre than their valour. Their feeble colony 
of Greeks might htfve fallen an easy prey to the inhospitable 
ferocity of the barbarous tribes by whom it was on all sides 
surrounded. But the policy of the first kings of Macedon, 
instead of vainly attempting to repel or to subdue, endea- 
voured with more success to gain, by good offices, the an- 
cient inhabitants of Emathia and the neighbouring districts. 
They conununicated to them the knowledge of many useful 
arts ; they gave them the Grecian religion and government. 
They adopted, in some degree, the language and manners of 
the barbarous natives ; and they, in their turn, imparted to 
the latter a tincture of the Grecian language and civilization. 
By this judicious and liberal system, the followers of Cara- 
nus gradually associated with the warlike tribes in their 
neighbourhood, and the same generous policy being em- 
braced by their descendants, deserves to be regarded as the 
primary cause of Macedonian greatness. ^ 
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Perdiccas so far eclipsed the fame of his three predeces- 
sors, that he is accounted the founder of the monarchy by 
Herodotus and Thucydides. His history, and that of the 
five princes who intervened between him and Alexander I, 
do not merit particular detail. Alexander extended his 
kingdom to the river Nessus on the east, and to the Axius 
on the west. His son, Perdiccas II, inherited the abiliti^ 
of his father, without inheriting his integrity. 

Archelaus I, who succeeded to the throne, displayed an 
enlightened policy very beneficial to his kingdom. He fa- 
cilitated communication between the principal towns of Ms- 
eedon, by cutting straight roads through most parts of the 
country ; he built walls and places of strength in the situa- 
tions most favourable for that purpose ; encouraged agricul- 
ture and the arts ; formed magazines of arms i raised and 
disciplined a considerable body of cavalry ; tmd added more 
to the solid grandeur of Macedon than had been done by all 
his predecessors. Nor was he regardless of the arts of peace. 
His palace was adorned by the works of Grecian painters. 
Euripides was long entertained at his court. Men of merit 
and genius, in all the various walks 6f literature and science, 
were invited to reside in Macedon, and treated with distin- 
guished regard, by a monarch duly attentive to promote his 
own glory and the happiness of his subjects. 

By his death, the prosperity of Macedon was interrupted 
for almost half a century, crowded by a succession of ten 
princes, or usurpers, whose history is a perpetual series of / 
crimes and calamities. Amidst these disorders, the sceptre 
still remained in the family of Hercules, but almost every 
prince of the blood had an ambition to reign. In order to 
attain their purpose, the different competitors courted the 
assistance of the Thraciana, of the lUyrians, of the Thessa- 
lians, of the Ol3mthian confederacy of Athens, of Sparta, and 
of Thebes ; and each of those powers endeavoured to turn 
to their own immediate profit the dissensions in Macedonia. 
Passing over this period, we proceed to the reign of Phi- 
lip. He was declared king of Macedon B. C. 360. His 
reign is an interesting spectacle to those who are delighted 
with surveying the active energies and resources of a vigo- 
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rous and comprcheosive mind. From the age of fifteen he 
had lived chiefly in Thebes, in the family, and under the di» 
rection of Epaminondas. He visited the principal republics 
of Greece, whose institutions, in peade and war, he examined 
with a sagacity £iir superior to his years. The tactics of the 
Lacedsmomans were the first new establishment which he 
introduced into Macedon. Nor was the improvement of 
bis knowledge the only fruit of his travels. In Athens, 
Philip acquired the friendship and esteem of Plato, Isocra* 
tes, and Aristotle, and the early connexion which he formed 
with the principal leaders of Athens, and the neighbouiing 
republics, contributed, in no small degree, to the success of 
his future designs* 

He availed himself of the affectionate admiration of hia 
subjects, to establish such institutions as might maintain and 
extend his own power, and confirm the solid grandeur of 
Macedon. The Iftws and maxims which prevailed in the 
heroic ages, and which had been early introduced into that 
kingdom, circumscribed the royal authority within very nar- 
row bounds. The chiefs and nobles, especially in the more re- 
mote provinces, regarded themselves as the rivals and equals 
of their sovereign. In foreign war they fc^lowed his stand- 
ard, but they often shook his throne by domestic sedition ; 
and we may discover several instances in which they disa- 
vowed their allegiance, and assumed independent govern- 
ment over ccMisiderabk districts of the country. The mo* 
ment of glory and success seemed the most favourable for 
extinguishing this dangerous spirit, and quashing the proud 
hopes of the nobles. In this deugn Philip proceeded with 
artful policy. From the bravest of the Macedonian youth 
he chose a select body of companions, who, being distin- 
guislied by honourable appellations, and entertained at the 
royal table, attended the king's person in war and in hunting. 
Their intimacy with the sovereign obliged them to use supe- 
rior diligence in all the severe duties of a military life* 
These noble youths, animated with the hope of glory, vied 
with each other to gain admission into this distinguished or* 
der : and, while on one hand they served as hostages for 
the allegiance of tfatir families, they formed, on the others 
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a useful seminary of future generals, who, after, coBqueriag 
for Philip and Alexander, at length conquered for them- 
selves, and divided the spoik of the ancient world. 

The death of Agps, the most warlike chieftain of the P«o- 
nians, drew Philip into the field, to revenge recent injuries, 
which those barbarians had inflicted on Macedon. He over- 
ran their country without resistance, carried off slaves and 
plunder, imposed a tribute on their chiefs, took hostages, 
and reduced Pseonia to an absolute dependence on Macedon. 

The Paeonians were no sooner reduced, than Philip under- 
took a winter's campaign against Bardyllis and the Ulyrians, 
the hereditary ehemies of his family and kingdom. He 
marched towards the frontier of Illyria, at the head of ten 
thousand foot and six hundred horse. Illyria had been ex- 
tended on the east to the prejudice of Macedon, which it 
totally excluded from the excellent harbours on the Adriatic. 
This was an important consideration to a prince who seems 
to have early meditated the raising of a naval power. Phi- 
lip proceeded forward, with the caution necessary to be ob- 
served in an hostile territory. After a fruitless negociation, 
Bardyllis met him in the field, with an adequate body of in- 
fantry, but with only four hundred horse. The Macedonian 
phalanx attacked the lUyrian column in front, while the t^r- 
geteers and light armed troops galled its flanks, and the cav- 
alry harassed its rear. The Illyrians, thus surrounded on 
every side, were crushed between two opposite assaults, 
without having an opportunity to exert their full strength. 
Their resistance must have been vigorous, since seven thou- 
sand were left on the field of batde, and with them their 
gallant leader Bardyllis, who fell at the age of ninety, fight- 
ing bravely on horseback. The loss of their experienced 
chief, and of the flower of their youthful warriors, broke the 
strength and courage of the Illyrian tribes, who sent a depu- 
tation to Philip, humbly craving peace, and submitting their 
fortune to the will of the conqueror. Philip granted them 
the same terms which he had lately imposed on the Paeoni- 
ans. That part of their country which lies east of the lake 
Lichnidus, he joined to Macedon. The town and lake of 
Lichnidus were fifty miles distant from the Ionian Sea, but 
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aufib was the ascendant that the arms and policy of Philip 
acquired over his neighbours, that the inhabitants of the in- 
termediate districts soon adopted the language and manners 
of their conquerors, and dieir territory, hitherto unconnected 
with any foreign power, sank into such an absolute depen- 
dence on Macedon, that many ancient geographers consider- 
ed it as a province of that country. 

Having settled the affairs of lUyria, Philip returned home 
to pursue farther conquests. He had secured and extended 
the northern and western frontier of Macedon, but the rich 
southern shores, chiefly inhabited by Greeks, presented at 
once a more tempting prize and a more formidable enemy. 
The confederacy of Olynthus, having thrown off the yoke 
of Sparta, had become more powerful than ever. Most of 
the towns of Chalcidica had become its allies or subjects, 
and this populous and wealthy province, together with Pan- 
gseus on the right, and Pieria on the left, formed a barrier, 
sufficient, not only to guard the Grecian states against Mace- 
don, but even to threaten the safety of that kingdom. Every 
motive concurred to direct the active policy of Philip 
towards acquisitions, immediately necessary in themselves, 
and essential to* the completion of his remote purposes. In 
the course of twenty years he accomplished his designs, and 
conquered Greece ; often varying his means ; never chang- 
ing his end ; and, notwithstanding the circumstances and 
events that continually thwarted his ambition, we behold the 
opening and gradual progress of a vast plan, every step in - 
which paved the way for that which followed, till the whole 
ended in the most signal triumph perhaps ever attained by 
human prudence over courage and fortune. 

The importance of Olynthus and Chalcidica, could not di- 
vert the sagacity of Philip from Amphipolis, which he re- 
garded as a more necessary, though less splendid conquest. 
The possession of Amphipolis, which would connect Mace- 
don with the sea, and secure to that kingdom many commer- 
cial advantages, opened a road to the woods and mines of 
Mount Pangseus, the former of which was essential to the 
raising of a naval power, and the latter to the forming and 
keeping on foot a sufficient military force. 
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Philip marched rapidly towards Amphipolis, and pressed 
that city with a vigorous siege. The inhabitants, deeply 
affected by the near prospect of a calamity which they had 
taken little care to prevent, had recourse in their distress to 
Athens. Thither they dispatched two of their most distin- 
guished citizens, to represent the danger of an alliance be- 
tween Philip and Ol3mthus, and to intreat the Athenians to 
take Amphipolis under the protection of their fleet. 

The Athenians treated the deputies of Amphipolis with 
little respect. The besieged city was thus deprived of all 
hopes of relief. Philip pressed the attack with new vigour. 
A breach was made in the walls, and the Amphipolitans, af- 
ter an obstinSte defence, surrendered at discretion. 

The prudent Macedonian always preferred his own profit 
to the punishment of his enemies. It was his interest to pre- 
serve and to aggrandise, not to depopulate Amphipolis. He 
banished a few daring leaders, whose seditious or patriotic 
spirit might disturb the measures of his government. The 
bulk of the citizens were treated with sufficient mildness. 
Their territory was reunited to Macedon. 

Philip, ever vigilant and active, pursued his conquests in 
Thrace, and penetrated to the town of Crenidse, situated at 
the foot of Mount Pangaeus, and distant ten miles from the 
sea. He admired the solitary beauty of the place, which pro- 
duced the finest and most delicious fruit and flowers. But 
his attention was attracted by objects more important, by the 
gold mines in that neighbourhood, formerly wrought by 
colonies from Thasos and Athens, but totally neglected since 
the ignorant Thracians had become masters of Crenidx. 
Philip expelled those barbarians from a possession which 
they seemed unworthy to hold. Having descended into the 
gold mines, he traced, by the help of torches, the decayed 
labours of the ancient proprietors. By his care the water 
was drained off, the canals were repaired, and the bosom of 
the earth was again opened and ransacked with eager avidity, 
by a prince who well knew the value of the precious metals. 
A Macedonian colony was planted at Crenidse, which hence- 
forth assumed the nanus of Philippi, a name bestowed also 
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on the golden coins struck by order of Philip, to the annual 
amount of nearly a thousand talents. 

Having effected the main purpose of his Thracian expedi- 
tion, the prudence of Philip set bounds to his conquests in 
that country, and carried his arms into Thcssaly, which, by 
the murder of Alexander of Pherae, was oppressed by three 
tyrants instead of one. These were TIssiphonus, Pitholaus, 
and Lycophron, the brothers-in-law, the assassins, and the 
successors of Alex^hder. The resentment of the Thessa- 
lians, and the valour of the Macedonian troops, totally de- 
feated those oppressors bf their country, who were reduced 
to such humiliating terms, as seemed sufficient to prevent 
them from being thenceforth formidable, either to their own 
subjects or to their neighbours. The Thessalians concluded, 
in the first emotions of their gratitude, an agreement with 
B T^their deliver, by which they surrendered to him the revenues 
arising from their fairs and commercial towns, as well as all 
the conveniences of their harbours and shipping ; and, extra- 
- ordinary as this cession was, Philip found means to render 
it effectual and permanent. 

He immediately contracted an alliance with Arybbas, krag 
of Epirus, a small principality which skirted the western 
frontier of ThessAly. In his excursions from Thebes, Philip 
had early seen Olympias, the sister of that prince, whose wit 
and spirit, joined to the lively graces of her youth and beauty, 
had made a deep impression on his heart. But the active 
ambition which employed and engrossed the first years of 
Philip's reign, suspended his love till his expedition into 
Thessaly furnished a fresh opportunity for renewing his ac- 
quaintance with her. Their first subsequent interview natu- 
rally revived his tender passions ; and, as the kings of Epirus 
were lineally descended froni Achilles, the match appeared 
every way suitable. Arybbas readily yielded his consent, 
and the beautiful princess was conducted into Macedon. 
' The nuptials of Philip were solemnized at Pella with un- 
usual pomp and splendour. Several months were destined to 
religious shows and processions, to gymnastic games and ex- 
ercises, and to musical and dramatic entertainments. The 
voluptuous inactivity in which Philip seemed sunk, encoura- 
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ged the hopes of his enemies. The tributary princes of Pfto- 
nia and Illyria prepared to rebel ; the king of Thrace con- 
cuired in their designs. This general conspiracy of neigh- 
bouring states might have repressed for a while the fortune of 
Macedon, if Philip had not been seasonably informed of the 
danger, by his faithful emissaries in those countries. 

Early in the ensuing spring he took the field with the flow- 
er of the Macedonian troops. Parmenio, the general in whom 
he had most confidence, crushed the rebellion in lUyria. Phi- 
lip was equally successful in Psonia and Thrace. While he 
returned from the latter he was informed of the victory of 
Parmenio. A second messenger acquainted him, that his 
horses had gained the prize in the chariot races at the Olympic 
games ; a victory which he regarded as far more honourable, 
send which he carefully commemorated by impressing a cha- 
riot on his coins. Almost at the same time, a third messen- 
ger arrived to tell him that Olympias had brought forth a 
prince at Pella, to whom, as bom amidst such auspicious cir- 
cumstances, the diviners announced the greatest prosperity 
and glory. 

Such a rapid tide of good fortune did not overset the wis- 
dom of Philip, if we may judge by the first authentic trans- 
action which immediately followed. This was the correspon- 
dence with Aristotle. His first letter to the philosopher is 
written with a brevity which marks the king and the man of 
genius. ^^ Know that a son is bom to us. We thank the gods, 
not so much for their gift, as for bestowing it at a time when 
Aristode lives. We assure ourselves that you will form him 
a prince, worthy of his father, and worthy of Macedon."— 
Aristotle commenced this illustrious employment about thir- 
teen years afterwards, when the opening mind of Alexander 
might be supposed capable of receiving the benefit of his in- 
stmctions. The success of his labours will be explained in 
the sequel. The fortune of Alexander surpassed that of all 
other conquerorii. Yet the fame of the philosopher far sur- 
passed that of his royal pupil. Sixteen centuries after the de- 
struction of Alexander's empire, the writings of Aristotle 
continued to maintain an unexampled ascendancy over the 
opinions, and even over the actitms of men. 
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Philip had ncyw reigned almost five years. He had gitady 
enlarged the boundaries, he had still more augmented the re« 
venues, of his kingdom. Peonia, no longer the rival, wa8j:)e^ 
come an obsequious province of Macedon. At the.expence 
of Thrace and Illyria, he had extended his frontier on the 
east to the sea of Thasos ; on the west to the lake Lychni- 
dus. He was master of Thessaly without having the trouble 
to govern it. He secured many commercial advantages by 
the possession of Amphipolis. His troops were numerous 
^md well disciplined, his lai^ finances were regulated with 
economy, and the mines of Philippi furnished him with an 
annual resource, alike useful to all his designs. 

The first and most natural object of his desire was the ter- 
ritory of Ol3mthus, the most populous and fertile portion of 
the Macedonian coast. His second, and far more arduous 
purpose, was to obtain the sovereignty of Greece. But, in- 
stead of discovering these designs, he had hitherto carefully 
cultivated the inendahip of the Olynthians, and had deserved 
their gratitude by many solid and important services. Philip 
was sensible, that by snatching too eagerly at this glorious 
prize, he might destroy for ever his i»x>spect of obtaining it. 
While the Athenians were occupied by the destructive war 
with their.confederates, he had, indeed, embraced the oppor- 
tunity to gain possession of several of their dependent settle- 
ments in Thrace and Macedon, colouring, however, these 
proceedings by the pretence of justice or necessity ; and 
tempering even his hostilities, by many partial acts of kind- ' 
ness and respect. Before the social war was ended, the 
seeds of dissension, so profusely scattered in Greece, were 
likely to ripen into a new quarrel far more general and im- 
portant. Philip patiendy waited their maturity. His hopes 
were founded on the domestic animosities^ of Greece ; but 
the too early discovery of his system might have united a 
hundred thousand warriors against their common enemy ; 
whereas, by the secret refinements of a slow and steady poli- 
cy, he effected his vast purposes, without being obliged, on 
any one occasion, to fight against thirty thousand men. 

About this time was kindled the sacred war, which lasted 
ten years, and cost the Phociana ten thousand talents. The 
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Amphictyons aUeged, that the rights of religion had been ma- 
terially violated by the Phocians^who had ploughed lands con- 
secrated to Apollo, and therefore withdrawn from agriculture. 
The crime of the Phocians (if their useful labours deserve 
the name of crime) was neither great nor unprecedented. 
But the proud tyranny of the Amphictyons, careless of such 
distinctions, fulminated an angry decree against Phocis, com- 
manding the sacred lands to be laid waste, and imposing a 
heavy fine on that community. 

The Phocians were deeply affected by their danger. To 
pay the money demanded of them exceeded their power. It 
would be grievous to desolate the fields which their own 
hands had cultivated with so much toil. The commands of 
the Amphictyons were indeed peremptory ; but that coun- 
cil had ndt any sufficient force to render them effectual, should 
the devoted objects of their vengeance venture to dispute 
their authority. This measure was strongly recommended 
by Philomelus, whose popular eloquence and valour gave him 
a powerful ascendant in Phocis. He possessed great here- 
ditary wealth, contemned the national superstition, and, being 
endowed with a bold ambitious spirit, expected to rise, 
amidst the tumult of action and danger, to pre-eminence in 
his republic. After repeated deliberations, in which he flat- 
tered the vanity and tempted the avarice of his countrymen, 
by proving that to them of right belonged the guardianship 
of the Delphian temple, and the immense treasures contained 
within its sacred walls, he brought the majority pf the senate 
and assembly into his opinion. As the properest instrument 
to execute his own measures, Philomelus was named gene- 
ral : the Phocian youth flocked to his standard ; and his 
private fortune, as well as the public revenue, was consumed 
in purchasing the mercenary aid of those needy adventurers, 
who abounded in every province of Greece. 

The following year was employed by Philomelus in pro- 
viding arms, in exercising his troops, and in an embassy, 
which he undertook in person to Sparta. But Archidamus 
was unwilling to take a principal part in the first dangerous 
experiment, and to post himself in the front of battle, against 
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the revered decrees of an aasembly, considered as the legal 
guardian of national religion and liberty^ He assured Philo- 
melus, that both himself and the Spartans fully approved his 
cause ; that reasons of a temporary nature hindered their 
declaring themselves openly ; but that he might depend on 
secret supplies of men and money. 

Encouraged by this assurance, and by a considerable sum 
immediately put into his hands, Philomelus, at his return, 
ventured on a measure not less audacious than uneiq>ected« 
The temple of Delphi, so awfully guarded by superstition, 
was scarcely defended by any military force. Philomelus, hav- 
ing prepared the imagination of his followers for this bold 
enterprise, immediately conducted them towards Delphi, de- 
feated the feeble resistance of the Thracidae, who inhabited 
the neighbouring district, and entered the sacred city with 
the calm intrepidity of a conqueror. The Delphians^ who ex- 
pected no mercy from a man devoid of respect for religion, 
prepared themselves, in silent horror, for beholding the com- 
plicated guilt of sacrilege and murder. But Philomelus dis- 
pelled their ill-grounded fears. He declared that he had 
come to Delphi with no hostile disposition against the in- 
habitants, with no sacrilegious designs against the temple. 
His principal motive was to emancipate them both from the 
arbitrary proceedings of the Amphictyons. To the same pur- 
pose he scattered declarations through the different republics 
of Greece. The Spartans and Athenians came to the reso- 
lution of supporting the measures of Philomelus. " 

The Thebans, on the other hand, determined to take the 
field in defence of their insulted religion and violated laws. 
Theii* operations were conducted with that extreme slowness 
natural to confederacies^ Philomelus acted with more vigour : 
by imposing a heavy tax on the Delphians, who had been en- 
riched by the devotion of Greece, and then by taking very 
uncommon liberties with the treasure of Apollo, he collected 
above ten thousand mercenaries, who sacrificed all scruples 
of religion to the hopes of dividing a rich spoil. Such at 
least was the general character of his followers. To the few 
who had more piety or less avarice, he -(tfideavoured to jus- 
tify his measure^ by the authority of an oracle. The pythia 
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at first refused to mount the sacred tripod. Philomelas stendjr 
cemmanded her. She obeyed with reluctance; observiDg^ 
that being already master of Delphi, he might act without 
sanction or control. Philomelus waited for no other answef, 
but gladly interpreted the words as an acknowledgement of 
his absolute authority. 

Philomelus proceeded to fortify the temple and city of 
Delphi, in which he placed a strong garrison, and, with the 
remaindep of his forces, boldly marched forth to repel the 
incursions of the enemy. During two years, hostilities were 
carried on with various fortune against the Locrians and 
Thebans. Victory for the most part inclined to the Pho- 
cians ; but there happened not any decisive action, nor was 
the war memorable on any other account but that of the ex- 
cessive cruelty mutually inflicted and suffered. The Phocian 
prisoners were uniformly condemned to d^th, as wretches 
convicted of the most abominable sacrilege and impiety ; and 
the resentment of their countrymen retaliated with equal 
severity on the unhappy captives whom the chance of war 
frequendy put into their hands. 

As both armies anxiously expected reinforcements, they 
were unwilling to risk a general engagement, till at last chance 
rendered that measure unavoidable. Entangled among the 
woods and mountains of Phocis, the conveniency of forage at- 
tracted them towards the same point. The van-guards met 
unexpectedly near the toWn of Neon, and began to skirmish. 
A general and fierce action followed, in which the Phocians 
were repelled by superior numbers. Pathless woods, abrupt 
rocks and precipices, obstructed their retreat. In vain Phi- 
lomelus strove, with lus voice and arm, to rally the fugitives. 
He himself was tarried along by the torrent to the brow of 
a precipice, afflicted with wounds, and still more with de- 
spair. The enemy advanced ; it seemed impossible to escape 
their vengeance. The resolution of Philomelus was prompt 
and terrible: with a vigorous bound he sprang from the 
rock, thus eluding the resentment of his pursuers. 

It appears extraordinary that the Thebans, after the defj^at 
and death of Philomelus, should not have pursued their good 
fortune, without allowing the enemy time to recover strength. 
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Ttey pixtbiUy ittagiiied, Aat the fatal^Kit of that daring 
chief would deter a saceessor ; and that the Phocians would 
ccaive peaee. Sueh indeed was the reaolution of the mosn 
respectable part of the Phocians. But the bold, impious, and 
needy, who composed the imost numerous description of that 
people, were bent on continuing the war. An assembly was con** 
vened, when Onomarchus, in a set speech, encouraged them 
to persevere. His opinion prevailed ; he was named gene- 
ral ; and his conduct eoon proved, that he equided his bro^ 
ther in boldness andaasbitioB, and surpassed him in activity 
and enterprise. None better knew the power of gold, or had 
more address in .employing it. With the Delphic treasure 
be coined suoh a quantity of money, as, perhaps, had never 
before circidated in Greece. The Phocian army was restored 
and augmented ; their allies were rendered more hearty in 
their cause ; even their enenues were not proof against the 
temptations which continually assailed their fidelity. By 
aeasonable bribes Onomarchus dbtracted the councils of 
Thebes, and kept their arms inactive. The neighbouring 
states were persuaded to observe a neutrality, while the 
llessalians, a people at all times noted for avarice and fraud, 
openly embraced die cause of Phocis. 

These multi|died advantages were not allowed to languish 
in the hands of Onolnarchus. At the head of a numerous 
and weB-appmnaed army, he poured down on Locris and Do- 
ris ; ravaged the country ; took Thronium by storm ; laid 
several cities under contribution ; .pierced into Boeotia ; and 
made himself master of Orchomenus. The Thebans assem- 
Ued their forces to stem the torreat. Onomarchus first met 
with arepulae before die walls of Chnroiuea, and be ventured 
iiot to renew die engagement. 

In ThesBidy, die intrigues of Philip had counteractsd the 
gold of Onomarchus. But Lycophroo, who was the chief 
partisan of die ktter, had again established hiasself in Phere. 
Pegass, Magnesia, md sevend places of less note, declared 
for the tyrant and for Phocis. The Macedonian interest pre- 
▼alted elsewhere ; and the factions were equaHy balanced, 
when Philip, with his usual diligence, entered Tfaessdy, de- 
feated Phayllus, 'besieged and took Pegastt, and drove the 
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enemy with disgrace towafds the frontfer of Phocps. Hie 
fear of losing hi» newly-acquired interest among the Thessa- 
lians made Onomarchus evacuate Bceotia, and advance against 
Philip with his whole army. The Macedoibians, though less 
numerous, did not decline the engagement* At the first 
charge the Phocians gave way, and retreated towards the 
neighbouring mountains* Philip ordered his men to pursue 
in dieir ranks. Onomarchus, foreseeing that the Macedonians 
would follow in close prder, had posted a detachment on the 
summk of a precipice, Vrho were ready, o» a given signal, to 
roll down fragments of rocks, and stones of an enormous 
si2^, on the erafbattled phalanx. The line of march, in which 
die moment before they proceeded with suck firamess and 
confidence, was converted into a dreadful scene of carnage 
and ruin* Before they recovered froni their constema^aoo, 
Ae flying Phocians returned to the charge. Philip, however, 
rallied his men, and, while Onomarchus hesitated to advance, 
drew them off in good order, saying, that they did not re- 
treat through fear, but retired like rams, in order to strike 
with the more impetuous vigour. 

This saying was finally justified, although the Phocians and 
Lycophron first enjoyed a short triumph. The tyrant estab- 
lished himself, as he thought, securely, in his native city ; 
the Phocians, reinforced by their Tliessalian allies, again in- 
vaded B<Botia, assaulted and took Coronaa, and dreadfully 
alarmed the Thebans. But Philip, having recruited Ihs army, 
returned into Thessaly. A considerable portion of the Thes- 
salians received the king of Macedon as their deliverer. — 
Onomarghus, therefore,, was obliged to withdraw his forces 
from Bceotia. At the head of twenty thousand foot, and five 
hundred horse, he marched to the defence of Lycophron, and 
was met by the enemy, still more numerous, on the level 
coast of Magnesia. To remind his soldiers that they fought 
in the cause of Delphi and of Heaven, Philip crowned their 
heads with the laurel, consecrated to Apollo, and adorned his 
•ensigns and standards with the emUems and attributes of that 
divinity. Their onset was impetuous and fiai-ce, and their 
valour, animated by enthusiasm, rendered them irresistible, 
though the enemy fought with the fury of despair. Three 
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iSumsand Thes^alian cavalry rendered the pursuit bloody and 
destructive. Above six thousand perished in the battle, or in 
the pursuit. The body of Onomarchus was found among the 
slain : Philip ordered it to be hung on a gibbet, as a mark of 
peculiar infamy. The rest were thrown into the sea, as uo- 
Worthy, by their impious sacrilege, ef the rites of sepulture* 
Three thousand were taken alive ; but it is not absolutely cer- 
tain whether they were drowned or carried into captivity. 

It might have been expected that such a decisive blow 
would have proved £ital to the Phooians. But Philip, who 
had conquered them in Thessaly, durst not pursue his ad- 
vantage by invading Phocis ; well knowing, that an attempt 
to pass die straits of Thermopylse would alarm not only his 
enemies but his allies* It was his interest to perpetuate dis« 
sension in Greece.' For that reason he fomented the discord 
that reigned among the states of Peloponnesus ; and, though 
he had punished the obnoxious Phocians, he was unwilling to 
terminate a war, which diverted the public attention from 
watching his own ambitious designs. His victory over an 
odious enemy extended his just renown. He secured the do- 
minion of Thessaly, by planting garrisons in Pher^e, Pegasae, 
and Magnesia. His army was ready to march towards Greece, 
on the first favouraUe opportunity $ but, till that Aould ar« 
rive, he rejoiced to see both divisions of that country involv- 
ed in war, which allowed him to accomplish the subordinate 
purposes of his reign. He had long deceived the Olynthians 
by good ofiices and promises, but now began to throw off the 
mask, and to show that he meant to be their master. He ac*' 
tually applied to Kersobleptes, whom he detached from the 
mterest of Athens ; and, having raised him on the ruins of 
the neighbouring chieftains of Thrace, thereby obtained his 
confidence, and waited an occasion to destroy him with se- 
curity^ The dominicMis of that prince opened the way to 
^^zaatium, the possession of which must have early tempt* 
ed the ambition of Philip. He began to discover his designs 
against Byzantium by attacking the fortress of Herseum, 
which formed its principal ornament. The town of Herseum 
was smaU, and in itself unimportant ; its harbour was dan- 
gerous and deceitful ; but being situate contiguous to Byzan«i 
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tiuio^ it served as aa oittwork and defence to that licb aad 
populous city. 

The Athenians bad sufficient penetration to discern tbe^ 
drift of those enterprizes. They formed an aUaoce with the 
republic of Olynthus ; tliey warned Kersobleptes of Us dan- 
ger ; and they voted a numerous fleet to sail to the defence 
of HersBum, or rather of Byzantium, with which they car- 
ried on a lucrative com^nerce. Uut these syirited exertion» 
were not of long continuance. Philip's wound at Methqne 
threw him into a dangerous malady. The report of hissick-- 
ness was, before it reached Athens, ma^ified into his desidu 
The Athenians rejoiced in so seasonable a delivenmce, aad^ 
laying aside their naval preparations, bent their priacipd at- 
tention to the sacred war. 

That unhapi^ contest was renewed 1^ PhayUus, the bvo«> 
ther of Philomelus, apd Onomarchus. PhayUus availed hin^ 
self to the utmost of the only resource which wa» left him» 
Having converted into ready money the most pvecious de- 
dicaticms of Delphi, he doubled the pay of his mercMama. 
This extraordinary encouragement brought new advenitouwt» 
to his standard, and soon rendered his army equat Uk that ofi 
either of hb predecessors. The fu^ve ThessidiniiB^ a** 
sembled in a body by Lycophroii, entered into Us pay^ By 
means of the Delphic treasure^ he acquired, likewise, the 
public assistance of a thousand Lacedemonians, tifo tho»* 
sand Ach«ans, five thousand Athenian foot, with four hnn- 
dred cavalry. ..These powerful reinforcements enabled the 
Phocians to take the field with a good prospect of aucceaa. 

Philip, meanwhile, had recovered from his iadisposidoA. 
The votes and preparations of the Athenians had tanght 
him that his designs could no longer be conceakd. He was 
acquainted with the alliance foiled between that vepubfic 
.and Olynthus. His emissaries gave him intelligence of the 
actual commotions in Greece, where the countenance md afr* 
sistance of so many powerful states abetted the sacrilege of 
the Phocians. The occasion required that he should appear 
in favour of his allies, and in defence of the pious cause 
which he had formerly maintained with so much gkMy. Hie 
trophies were still fresh and bloonuag ; end not only the 
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ThdoKMy Dorians^ and Locrians, who wet e principalft in tho 
war, bttC the sincere votaries of Apollo in every qnavter ef 
Gteece, a^retly expected him as their deliverer : while Us 
enensies admired his piety, and trembled at his valour ; and^ 
aa tkey had been lately amused with the news ci his sickness 
and deatbtthey would now view with religious terror his un* 
expected appearance at Thermopyks, to assert the violated 
rights of the DdpUaii temple. Sudi were the hopes and 
motives on which Philip, at the head of a numerous army^ 
directed his march towards those celebrated straits. 

But die event showed that on thb occasion he had made a 
fdse estimate of the superstition or timidity of the Greeks, 
and partictdariy of the Atheniana. That people penetrated 
hb designs, and determined to oppose them. Under the 
veil of religions zeal, they doiri>ted not that he conceded a 
desire to invade and conquer their country ; and, on the first 
iotdUgence of this expedition, dieir foresight and patriotism 
represented the Macedonians, Thessalians, and Thd)ans 
pouring down like a destructive inundation on Attica and 
Pelopcmnesns. With an alacrity and ardour of which tiiere 
was no recent example in their coundiB, they few to arms, 
launched their fleet, sailed to Thermopyiae, and took posses- 
sion of llie struts. 

Never did Philip meet with a more cruel dbappotntment, 
than in being thus anticipated by a people whom he had so 
often deceived. He retired with deep regret, leaving the 
Phocian war to be carried on by the Tbebans and their atties. 
Meanwhile, the Athenians placed a guard at Thermopylae ; 
and called an assembly to deliberate on measures proper to 
restrain his ambition* 

This assembly is rendered memorable by the first appear- 
ance of Demosthenes against Philip. Two years had elapsed 
since this illustrious orator began to appear on the tiieatre of - 
public life. The Athenians were tiien involved tn the sacred 
war ; their northein possessions were continually insulted, 
plundered, or conquered by Pfaifip ; yet, in this situation of 
a&irs, die mercenary partisans of tiiat prince, in order to 
divert the public attention from his too aspiring designs, af- 
fected to extend their views to Asia, and to be alarmed by 
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the motions of Artaxerxes Ochus, 'who was prqmring to re* 
duce the rebels of Cyprus, ^gyptj and Phoenicia. In every 
assembly of the people, die creatures of Philip dwelt, with 
exaggerated terror, on the navd and military preparations of 
the great king, which they represented as certaiidy destined 
to revenge the recent injuries committed by the Athenian 
troops on the coast of Asia ; and the Athenians were ex- 
horted to imitate the memorable exploits of their ancestors 
in the Persian war, which shed a lustre on all die succeed- 
ing periods of their hbtory. 

Isocrates the orator joined in this popular enthusiasm, toge- 
ther with the statesman and general, Phocion,two men whose 
talents and virtues would have done honour to the nu>st illus- 
trious age of the republic. The unblemished integrity of 
Isocrates, the disinterested poverty of Phocion, afford suffiw 
cient proof that neither of these great men were corrupted 
by Macedonian gold. But they both perceived that the indo- 
lence and unsteadiness of Athens were incapable of contending 
with the unceasing activity of Philip, and both exhorted their 
countrymen to gain and cultivate the friendship of a prince, 
against whom tiiey could not make war with any reasonable 
prospect of success. 

Isocrates, from the most accurate and extensive survey of 
the political history of Greece, discovered that a foreign war 
alone could heal the domestic dissensions which reigned in 
every quarter of that divided country ; and, from a thorough 
knowledge of the inherent defects in the government of The- 
bes, Athens, and Sparta, he regarded Macedon as the state, 
and Philip as the general, bast enttded, and best qudified, 
to assume the command of a military expedition into Asia, 
to revenge ancient wrongs, and to deliver the Grecian colo- 
nies from the actual oppression of bari^artans. On this im- 
portant subject he addressed a discourse to - Philip ; and he 
repeatedly insisted on the same topic with tiie Athenians. 

The sentiments and views of Demosthenes were equally 
different from those of Isocrates and Phocion on the one 
hand, and from those of the in&mous hirelings of Philip on 
the other. None knew better than he the corruption and de-^ 
generacy of his coiintrymen ; but he hoped to rpuse them 
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from their lethargy by Us eloquence. His imagination was 
filled with the ancient glory of the republic ; in the ardour of 
patriotism he forgot the nooderation of philosophy ; and he 
would rather have seen Athens defeated at the head of her 
allien, than victorious under the standard of the Macedonians, 
or any standard but her own. With such sentiments and 
character he was naturally a favourite of the people, and a 
warm partisan of popular government ; While Phocion pre- 
ferred a moderate aristocracy, and Isocrates was inclined to 
regard a well-regulated monarchy, as the best of all govern- 
ments. ' 

In his first speeches before the assembly, Demosthenes ap- 
nounces himself as the minister of the people at large, whom 
he exhorted to awaken from their indolence, and at length to 
assume the dire;ction of their own affairs. From considera- 
tions of their present circumstances, and of the designs and 
commotions of neigUx)uring powers, he advised them to for- 
sake all distant and romantic schemes of ambition : and to 
prepare for repelling the attacks that might be made against 
tiieir own dominions* He insisted eamestiy on a better re- 
gulation of their finances, on the retrenching of many super- 
fluous branches of expence, and especially on a more equita- 
ble repartition of puUic burdens. 

Subsequent events justified the opinions and enforced the 
counsels of Demosthenes. The Athenians were delivered 
from their ill-grounded fears of Artaxerxes Ochus, when 
they beheld the preparations of that monarch directed against 
his rebellious subjects. The encroachments of Philip be- 
came cQutinually more daring and more formidable ; and his 
recent attempt^ to seize the straits of Therinopylie shewed 
the necesM^ of opposing him willi vigour. . 

In this juncture, Demosthenes mounted the rostrum, and, 
after a short introduction, proceeded to observe — ^^ Atheni- 
ans, you oug^it not to despair. For the same circumstance 
which is tiie cause of your past misfortunes, ought to furnish 
the source of your present hope. What is that ? Your own 
negligence and sloth, not the power of your enemies, have 
disordered the state. Had your distress arisen notwith- 
standing your utmost care to prevent it, there would then be 
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Utlde hope olr^VM. Bot, «]«De k -it ocoaikRiedliy your 4»«m 
mitoondact, you aeedoidy Repair your crron la order to «e* 
trieve your adfmra. la the inStmcj of Ws loYtune, had IPfaflip 
remoned timidly -as we do now, ^ How ihatt I, deaCitote 6f 
liHiee, attack the AtheniaM, w4»09e gatrisons comnand sny 
frontier V he would not have engaged in thoae enteifriaea 
which have been crowned wifh such eignal suocear, nor rab* 
ed his kingdom to such an unesBunfded pitch of grandeur. 
No, Athenians ! he knew well, that towns and fortresses <be* 
kmg of right to the conqueror. Guided by these principles, 
he has subdued and governs all ; holding some commmiities 
by right of conquest, and others under Ae tides of aWes. 
But should you, Athenians ! imitate the esample of Phyip^ 
and apply seriously to your interest, you would speedily re* 
cover those advantages wMeh yoarnegligeiioe oidy has kist2 
Favourable occaMons will y^ ocom* ; for you «ftu8tnot ^ma* 
gine that Philip, like a god, eiyjoys his prosperity for ever 
fiiced and immutable. No, Athenians 1 there arc those who 
hate him, who fear him, who envy him, even among tfiosi^ 
who appear to be the most devoted to bis cause. These uaft 
universal passions, from which the allies of Macedon are net 
eaiempted. They have hitherto concealed diem, finding no 
resource in you ; but it depends on your councils to call 4iem 
into action. When, therefore, O my countrymen ! when 
win fovL exert your vigour ? What can be more urgent Ifam 
the present juncture ? To freemen, Ae most necessary of iA 
motives is the shame of miscond^lct. Or, say, wffl it stiSbe 
your sole business to saunter in the public places, enquiring 
after news ? What can be more new, than that a Macedoni* 
an should conquer Athens, and enslave Greece ? ts Fhffip 
dead ? No, but in great danger. What matters it to you 
whether he is sick or dead, since, if you -thus manage ypur 
aflairs, your folly will soon raise up another PhJIip ?*• 

After this animated remonstrance, Demosthenes proposed 
a plan of operations calculated chiefly for defence. The Athe- 
nians, he observed, were not yet prepared to meet 'PhiHp in 
the field. They must begin by protecting Olyntfius and the 
Chersonesus from his incursions. Meanwhile preparations 
couVd be made at home for carrying on the war, in due time,' 
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with more numerous forces and with greater vigour. De» 
nosthenes required, that only the fourth part of the tn>op8 
should consist of Athenian citizens ; and Uie immediate sup* 
plies were only to amount to ninety talents. He knew that 
higher demands would alarm their indolence and love of 
pleasure. But so fatally were they sunk in the dissipated 
amusements of the city, that his good advice was in vain, 
and no preparations were made adequate to the public ser* 
vice. 

The profound policy of Philip fostered the supine negli- 
gence of his enemies. For more than two years after his re- 
treat from Thermopylas, that crafty prince confined himself 
diiefly to his capital, anxious to dissipate the clamour occa- 
sioned by his too great precipitation to seize the gates of 
Greece. The greatest part of his time was spent at Pella in 
encouraging the arts of peace, which he munificently cherish- 
ed. That favourite city was adorned with temples, theatres, 
and porticoes. The most ingenious artists of Greece were 
summmoned by liberal rewards to the court of Macedon ; 
and men of talents and genius were received with open arms 
by a prince, who, amidst the tumult of war, assiduously cul* 
tivated the studies of literature and eloquence. In his do- 
mestic government, Philip administered justice with impar- 
tiality, listened with condescension to the complaints of his 
meanest subjects, and, disdaining the forbidden pomp of ty- 
ranny, maintained an intercourse of visits and entertainments 
with his courtiers and generals. 

In a prince so respectably employed, it is difficult to con- 
ceive the odious and detestable vices with which Philip is 
upbruded by Demosthenes ; but the charges are supported 
by the testimony of Theopompus, a writer who flourished 
in the age of Alexander, by whom we are informed, that 
Philip sullied his great actions by the most enormous and 
detestable crimes. Alike avaricious and prodigal, the wealth 
which he had amassed by injustice and rapacity, he dissipat- 
ed in the most flagitious gratifications. His companions 
were chosen promiscuously from Macedonians and Greeks, 
and especially from Thessdians, the most profligate of the 
Greeks, and were admitted to his familiarity aAd friendship 
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in proportion to their proficiency in the most odious and tai« 
natural abominations. We must, doubtless, make aUowancet 
for the gall of a writer noted to a proverb for severity. Yet 
there is sufficient collateral evidence, that Philip's strong 
propensity to low wit, obscenity, and drunkenness, rend^^d 
him a prey to buffoons, parasites, and flatterers, and all the 
worthless retinue of intemperance and folly. These disgrace- 
ful associates of the prince formed, in time of war, a regi- 
ment of about eight hundred men, whose gradual waste was 
continually recruited by new members, who either were, or 
soon became, worthy of the old ; for the whole band were 
alike cowardly and profligate. 

But in whatever manner Philip employed his private hours, 
he at no time lost sight of those great princi^es of policy 
which regulated his public administration. Under pretence 
of wanting money to supply the expense of his public works, 
he employed an expedient, which, in latter times, has been 
carried to such excess as threatens the safety of those gov- 
ernments which it was intended to uphold. Hie letting 
loose of the Delphic treasures had diflFiised near a milUon 
sterling over Greece. From the rich and avaricious, Philip 
employed proper agents to take up money at high interest, 
which procured him two advantages of a very import»at 
kind^ the attaching to his government and perscm a numer- 
ous and powerful band of creditors ; and the enabling him 
to pay, under the title of debts, and therefore without suspi- 
cion, the various pensions and gratuities by which he main- 
tained his influence among the orators and leading men in 
the several republics. 

The Athenians, deceived by the inactivity of the king of 
Macedon, indulged themselves without' reserve in their fa- 
vourite amusements. Magistrates and people seemed only 
attentive to regulate public festivals and processions, and to 
ascertain the respective merit of dramatic poets and perfor- 
mers. The fund priginally intended for the exigencies of 
war had already been appropriated to the theatre, and a law 
was now enacted, on the motion of Eubulus, an artful flat- 
terer of the multitude, rendering it a capital crime to pro- 
pose altering this unexampled destination. It was in vain 
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for Demosthenes to resist the popular torrent. He was op- 
posed and overcome by Eubulus and Demades, the latter of 
whom, with talents that might have adorned his country, 
condescended to sell its interests to the public enemy. 

Bom in the lowest condition of life, Demades retained the 
vices of his birth ; and always discovered that sordid spirit, 
and weltered in those brutal excesses, which betray the want 
of early culture. Yet the aci^teness of his apprehension, the 
strength of his reason and memory, and, above all, the bold 
and copious flow of his unpremeditated eloquence, raised 
him to a conspicuous rank in the assembly ; and it being his 
business, as the hireling of Philip, to sail along with the 
stream of popular frenzy, he enjoyed a free and ample scope 
for exercising his abilities. 

The people of Athens triumphed in the victory of perfidi- 
ous demagogues over the wisest and best of their fellow citi- 
zens, when Philip began to play those batteries which he had 
patiendy raised with such' skill and secrecy. The island of 
Euboea was the first object of his attack. Since the expul- 
sion of the Thebans, the Athenians had preserved their in- 
terest in the island, where they maintained a small body of 
troops. The different cities, however, enjoyed the indepen- 
dent government of their own laws ; they appointed their 
own magistrates ; they sometimes made war against each 
other ; and separately assumed the prerogatives of free and 
sovereign states, while they all collectively acknowledged 
their dependence on Athens. Such pt>litical arrangements 
made room for the intrigues of Philip. He fomented their 
civil discord ; gained partisans in each city ; and, at length, 
. under colour of protecting his allies, landed several Mace- 
donian battalions in the island. 

Matters were soon disposed to his wish. The Macedo- 
nians were allowed to occupy the most advantageous posts. 
The Athenian party exclaimed and threatened; but Plutarch, 
the leader of that party, was gained to the interests of Phi- 
lip, and demanded auxiliaries from Athens, only to betray 
them into the hands of their enemies. Demosthenes, who 
alone penetrated this dark scheme of villainy^ entreated and 
conjured his tountrymen to put no confidence in Plutarch. 
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But he was single in hb o[npioa« The elnissaries of Philip 
were true to their master, and therefore urged the exptdi* 
tkm. The friends of their country were eager to save the 
isle of -EidMBa. The promptitude and vigour of their prepa- 
rations much exceeded the expectation, and even alarmed 
the fears of the Macedonian faction. The Athenians, in 
fact, obtained a decisive victory, not by the strength of their 
arms,' which was inferior to the enemy's, but by the wise 
chcMce of a general. 

The .consummate prudence of Phocioo, who, <m his arri« 
val in Eubcoa found things in a worse state than had been re- 
presented, risked no chance of defeat, and lost no opportu- 
nity of .advantage. Having chosen a favourable post^ he 
despised the clamours^of his men, and the insults of die ene- 
my. The treacherous Plutarch was quickly defeated in a 
mock battle, in which he fell back on the Athenian cavalry, 
who fled in disorder to the camp of Phocion. The Eubceaos 
and Macedonians pursued with a rash and intemperate ar^ 
dour ; and, elated with victory, and confident in their supe- 
rior numbers, prepared to assail the camp. Phocion, mean- 
whUe, performed a sacrifice, which he studiously pxolonged 
until he beheld the disorder of the assailants embarrassed by 
their own rashness. He then commanded his men to stand 
to their arms, and sallying from his entrenchments, increased 
the confusion of the enemy, who were repelled with great 
slaughter, towards the plain which they had at first occupied^ 
The remains of the vanquished took refuge in the fortress of 
Zeratra, in the northern comer of the island, which, being 
attacked, made a feeble resistance. The garrison surren*^ 
dered; but Phocion restored all the Euboeans to liberty. 
Having spent a few weeks in settling the affairs of the tsbnd, 
he returned in triumph to Athens. His fellow citizens re- 
ceived him with acclamations of joy ; but their imprudence 
did not aUow them to reap the fruits of his success. Molos- 
sus, an obscure stranger, was appointed by cabal to command 
the troops left m the island ; and Philip, having renewed his 
intrigues, met with far better success. 

Philip's disappointment in Euboea only stimulated his ac- 
tivitj-. His toils were spread so widely all around him, that 
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when one |Mat*fiuled he cooM catch hfs |iirey in sncMiier* The 
OlTnthianft were aBtoirithed td observe that sev^nkl of thenr 
cittzens gf^ew rich and gteat in a manner equally sudden and 
DnaceouAtabk. The uttezpeeted invasion of Philip revealed 
the mysteiy. A coaBiderabie party had grown weahfay by 
betraying die secrets, and fostering the ill-timed secmfity of 
Aeir conntry. Their inflnence at home bad recommended 
them to Philips and die wages of their iniquity had increased 
that influence. It would not probably have been difficult to 
piove iheir treiMon, bilt it seemed dangeroiu to punish it ; 
and the (Kjmthians were more imitaediately concerned to re- 
pel the open ravagcrs of dieir territory. In this, emergency, 
diey sent an embassy to Athens, inveighing in the strongest 
terms against Philip, who ha^ first courted, then deceived, 
and at last invaded and attacked them*; and craving assist- 
ance from the Athenians. 

Had the people of Athens heartily undertaken the cause of 
OljmAus, Philip would have been exposed a second time to 
great danger. But Philip possessed strenuottS abettors of his 
power widnn the waQs of Athens and Olynthus. Above aH, 
the indolence and vices of his enemies were most favourable to 
his cause. The late success in Euboea, which should have 
animated a brave and generous people to new exertions and 
dangers^ only served to replunge the Athenians into a sloth- 
fiol security. While they enjoyed their theatrical entertain- 
ments, their shows, and festivals, and all die ease and luxury 
of a' city life, they were litde inclined to engage in toy en- 
terprise that mi^ disturb the tranquil course of dieir plea^- 
sures. In this disposition diey were encouraged by their 
perfidious orators, who strongly exhorted them to beware of 
involving themselves in the danger of Olynthus. The orator 
Demades particularly distinguished his zeal in the Macedo- 
nian .interest ; advising an absolute and total rejection of the 
demands of the Olyndiian ambassadors. 

Demosthenes at length arose, and, as the design of calling 
the assembly had been already explained, entered immedi- 
ately on the question under ddiberation. **' I am of Opinion," 
said he, ^ diat, fearless of consequences, you ought to assist 
Olynthus with the utmost celerity and vigour. But take 
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care, Athenians ! that your aixlour evaporate not \n rcsolu' 
lions and decrees. Be ready to pay your contrtbutions i pre* 
pare to take the field ; show yourselves in earnest ^ and you 
will soon discover the iatemal and concealed infinnity of 
Macedon itself. That kingdom has emerged from ob&curity 
amidst die contests of neighbouring states, during which the 
smallest weight put into either scale is sufficient to incline the 
balance. But in itself Macedon is inconsiderable and weak, 
and its real weakness is increased by the splendid but ruin- 
ous expeditions of Philip. For the king and his subjects are 
actuated by very different sentiments. Governed by ambi- 
tion, he disregards ease and safety ; but his subjects, who in- 
dividually have little share in the glory of his conquests^ are 
indignant, that, for the sake of one man, they should be ha- 
rassed by continual warfare, and withdrawn from those occu- 
pations and pursuits, which afford the comforts and happt* 
ness of private life. On the great body of his people, Philip, 
therefore, can have no reliance, nor can he depend more ob 
his mercenaries. None of Philip^s guards, even those whom 
he treats with the affectionate, but deceitful names of com- 
panions imd fellow soldiers, can merit his esteem. The odious 
vices of this monster drive from his presence, aJl who are 
disgusted at the most unnatural enormities ; and his court is 
continually crowded by buffoons, parasites, obscene poets, 
and drunkards. The dangerous defects of his character, are 
hid in the blaze of prosperity ; but when misfortune happens, 
his native deformity will appear. The glory of forei^^ con- ^ 
quest conceals the vices and defects of republics and mon- 
archies ; but let calamity happen, let the war be carried to 
their frontiers, and those hitherto latent evils immediately 
become manifest. 

^^ If there is a man among you, Athenians I who thinks 
that Philip is a formidable enemy because he is fortunate, I 
agree with that man. Fortune has a mighty influence, or ra- 
ther fortune alone domineers in human affairs* Yet could 
you be persuaded to do but the smallest part of your duty, I 
would greatly prefer your fortune to Philip's : for ypu^ sure* 
ly, have better reason to trust in the assistance of Heaven* 
But we remain inactive^ hesitating, delaying, and deli be- 



iratittgf while our eBeny take» the field, braviilg acatolis anil 
dangers, and neglecting no opportunity of adirantage. And 
if the indolent and careless are abandoned by their best 
friends, can we expect that the gods, however favourable, 
should assist us, if we will not help ourselves V^ 
' .The people fA Athens, animated to their duty on the one 
hand by Demosthenes, and seduced on the other by the hire* 
lings of Philip and their own passions, imprudently started a 
middle course, which in public affairs is <^n the most dan- 
gerous. Convinced that the preservation of Olynthus was 
the best safeguard of Attica, yet unwilling to tear themselves 
from their beloved pleasures, they determined to send Chares, 
with a fleet and two thousand mercenaries, to the assistance 
of their allies. This commander, who was the idol of the 
multitude, but die disgrace of his country, shewed no solici- 
tude to protect the dependencies of Olynthus, which succes^ 
sively submitted to fhe Macedonian arms. To gratify the 
rapacity of his troops, he made a descent on the fertile coast. 
of Pallene, where, fidling in with eight hundred men com- 
manded by Aud^us, called the friends of Philip, he obudned 
an easy and ludicrous victory, which served to employ the 
comic poets of the times. Having gained this advantage. 
Chares became unwilling to try his fortune in any severer 
conflict, returned home, and celebrated his triumph over the 
vain, boastful, and voluptuous Audaeus. 

The thoughtless multitude, who judged of the expedition 
of Chares l^ the expensive pomp with which he entertained 
them at his return, talked extrava^ndy of invading Mace- 
don, and chastising the insolence of Philip, when a second 
embassy arrived from Olynthus. The inhabitants of this 
place had been shut up within their walls j they had lost Sta- 
gyra, Micibema, Torone, cities of considerable strength, be- 
sides many inferior towns, which, on the first appearance of 
Philip, were forward to receive his bribes, and to open their 
gates. This shameful venality, in places well provided for 
defence, made the king of Macedon observe to his generals, 
that he would thenceforth consider no fortress as impregna- 
ble, which could admit a mule laden with money. Dejected 
by continual losses, the Olynthians turned thoir thoughts to 
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BegodtttibB, 4iat they might at least anuiae the invader tiH 
the arrival of the Athenian succours. Philip penetrated 
their design, and dexterous^ turned their arts against them ; 
affecting to lend «i ear to their proposab, but meanwhile con- 
tinuing his approaches, till having got within £Drty stadia of 
dieir walls, he declared that oi two tilings one was necessa- 
ry, either M^ must leave (Nynthus, or he Macedon. This 
explicit declaration from an enemy, who often flattered to de* 
stroy, but who might idways be believed when he threaten- 
ed, convinced the Olynthians of what they had long suspect* 
ed, that their utter ruin was at hand. They endeavoured 
to retard the fatal moment by a vigorous saUy, but were re- 
pulsed, and obliged to take refuge in the city« 

In this posture g£ affairs, the ambassadors sailed for Athens, 
and having arrived there, found, to their utter astonishment, 
the multitude still enjoying the imaginary triumph of Chares. 

Demosthenes again undertook to second die demands of 
Olynthus. But the assembly remained insensible to the mo* 
tives of interest and honour. Instead of taking the field in 
person, they sent to Ol3aithus four thousand foreign in&ntry, 
with a hundred and fill^ horse, under the command of Chari- 
demus. This unworthy general gratified die rapacity of his 
troops by ravaging the Macedonian province of Bottiaea, on 
the confines of Chalcis. At length, however, he threw his 
forces into Olynthus ; and the besieged, encouraged by this 
reinforcement, hazarded another sally, in which they were 
defeated and repelled with considerable loss. The Athenian 
mercenaries were rendered every day more contemptible by 
their cowardice, and more dangerous by their licenUousness. 
llie beastly Charidemus had neither inclination nor ability to 
restrain their irregularities. According to his custom, he 
drank at every meal to a scandalous excess ; and such was 
his impudent and abandoned profligacy, that he demanded of 
the senate, as a reward for his pretended services, a be«autiful 
Macedonian youth, then captive in the dty. 

In this state of affairs, the Olynthians a third timeap{died 
to Athens. Demosthenes again exhorted and conjured his 
countrymen to send to Olynthus an army of citizens, and at 
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the tmme timt to lai^e a div«Mon by mvaiMng the Macedo^ 
niaa coast* 

The argomentB of DemosAeaes prevailed ; and it was de^- 
termined to assist the Olynthtans wkh an army of Atheniaa 
citizens. Bat before tkis resolution could be carried into ef- 
effect Ol3mthl» was no more. The conqueror entered in 
triumph, plundered and demolished the city, and dragged 
the inhabitants into servitude* 

The conquest of Olynthus put Pliilip in possession of die 
regicm of Chalcis and the northern coast of the iEgean sea ; 
an acquisition of territory which rendered his dominions on 
that side round and complete. His kingdom was now bound* 
ed on the north by the Thracian possessions of Kersobleptes, 
and on the south by the territory of Phocis, a province com* 
p^hending die straits of Thermopybe, which had formerly 
belonged to a different division of Greece. Besides the ge- 
nend motives of interest which prompted him to extend his 
dominions, he discerned the pecuUflo* importance of acquir- 
ing the Thermopylae and the Hellespont, since the former 
was emphatically aiyled the Grates of Greece, and the latter 
formed the only communication between tha« country and the 
fertile shores of the Euxine. 

After the destruction of Olynthus, Philip celebrated a pub^ 
He Cestival of gratitude and joy, at the neighbouring town of 
Stum; to which, as at tiie Olympian and odier Grecian 
games, all the repuUics were promiscuously invited, whether 
friends or enemies. The magnificent entertainments lasted 
nine days, in honour of tiieinne muses, and wanted no obn 
ject of elegance pr splendour that art could produce or wealth 
could purchase. The politeness smd eondescending aflhbiKty 
G^ Philip obliterated the remembrance of his recent severity 
to Olyndlus ; smd his liberal distribution of the spoils of that 
tanfoAunate city gained him new friends, and confirmed the 
altaiehment of his old partizans. 

Amidst the scenes of rejoicing and festivit]^, Philip seems 
not to have forgotten one moment the immediate object of 
his policy. He began to attack the Athenians on their fa* 
vourite element. His fleet ravaged their tributary islands of 
Lemnos*and Imbrqs; surprised and took a squadron of 
'vol. IV. [37] 
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Atheniaui vessek stationed on the aoadiem coast of Eiibeea^--^ 
and, encouraged by these advantages, boldly sailed to Attica^ 
made a descent on the shores of Marathon, repelled the 
Athenian cavalry, ravaged the territory^ and carried off the 
Salaminian galley. Thence they proceeded to the isle of 
Sakunisy and defeated a considerable detachment commanded 
by Charidemus. 

The activity of Piulip seconded hb good fortune. *liis in- 
Uigues were renewed in Eubcea. Under pretence of deli- 
vering the island from the tyranny and extortions of Mo- 
lossus, the Athenian commander, he landed such a body of 
troops there, as proved sufficient, with the assbtance of his 
adherents, to expel the Athenians. At this juncture, se- 
cret but zealous partizans of Macedon arrived at Athens, as 
ambassadors from Euboea, commissioned to settle amicably 
all differences between the two countries. They observed 
that Philip had left the island absolutely free and inde- 
pendent 'f and that he was sincerely desirous of making peace 
with the Athenians. The representations of the Eubcean 
ambassadors were enforced by the influence of two Athe- 
nians, Aristodemus and Neoptolemus, the first distinguished 
as a player, the second as a player and poet, who, having ac- 
quired fortunes in Macedon, returned to their own country 
to forward the measures of their liberal protector. They af- 
firmed that the king of Macedon eamesdy wished to live oa 
good terms with the republic ; and the Athenians paid much 
regard to men whose talents were then highly esteemed, and 
who had remitted the riches amassed in a foreign country to 
purchase lands in Attica, and to supply with alacrity the exi- 
gencies of the public service. 

Demosthenes saw through these dark and deep artifices. 
The Greeks had full warning of their danger. The miserable 
fate of Olynthus was brought before their view. An eye-wit- 
ness reported, that he had seen thirty youQg Olynthians^ of 
both sexes, driven like a herd of caule, as a present from 
Philip to some of the unworthy instruments of his am- 
bition. 

The susceptible and^ever varying temper of the multitude 
was deeply affected. War and revenge again echoed through 
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Ae asisembly. The Athenian youth were assembkdto swear 
irreconcilable hatred against Philip and the Macedonians ; 
and the most awful imprecations were denounced against the 
mercenary traitors who co-operated with the public enemy. 
Had Philip possessed only an ordinary degree of vigilance^ 
a confederacy might have been yet formed in Greece, suffi- 
t;#cient qq repel the Macedonian arms. But that consummate 
politician thought nothing done while any thing was neglect- 
ed ; and, as he allowed not the slightest opportunity to pass 
unimproved, he often derived very important benefits from 
seemingly inconsiderable causes. 

At the sack of Oljmthus, Stratocles and Eujcrates, two 
Athenians of distinction, had been seized and carried into 
Macedon. By some accident these men had not been re* 
leased with the other prisoners. Their relations were un- 
easy far Aeir safety^ and therefore applied to the Athenians, 
that a proper person might be sent to treat for their ransom. 
Aristodemus was employed in this commission, but was more 
attentive to paying his court than performing his duty ; and 
at his return home, neglected to give an Account of his nego- 
ciaLtion. Philip, meanwhile, whose vigilance never slept, 
and who weU knew the hostile resolutions in agitation against 
him at Athens, released the prisoners without ransom, and 
dismissed them with the highest expressions of regards. 
Moved by gratitude, Stratocles appeared in the assembly, 
blazed forth the praises of the king of Macedon, expatiated 
on the candour aod benevolence of PhiUp, and especially on 
his |Ht>found respect for the republic, with which, he assured 
Aem, the king of Macedon was earnest to conclude a peace, 
and even to enter into an allismce, on the most honourable 
and advantageous terms. The calamities of the war had 
long inclined to peace the more moderate and judicious por* 
tion of the assembly. The artificial generosity of Philip in 
his treatment of Pluynon and Strotocles, blazoned by the 
eloquence of Aristodemus, fixed the wavering irresolution of 
the multitude. The military preparations were suspended. 
Even Demosthenes and iEschines yielded to the torrent ; and 
imagining that a bad peace was better than a bad war, sup-r 
ported sT decree of Philocnates for sending a herald and ^m? 
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bassadors to discover the real intentions of Philip, and to 
sift those terms of accommodation with which he had so long 
amused them. 

The ministers appointed to this commission seem to have 
been purposely chosen among men of opposite principles, who 
might mutually be checks on each other. They were ten in 
number ; among them was Demosthenes, and ako iEschines* 
In desnibing the events which followed the departure. of 
these ambassadors, all is inconsistency and contradiction. 
The quarrel that arose between iEschines and Demosthenes, 
the former of whom was impeached by the latter, famishes 
us, in the accusation and defence, with the fullest and most 
diffuse materials that present themselves in any passage of 
Grecian history. The whole train of the negociation, as 
well as the events connected with it, are represented in co^ 
lours the most discordant : facts are asserted and denied { 
while both parties appeal to the memory of the assembly be- 
fore which they spoke, to the testimony of witnesses, and 
even to the evidence of public decrees and records ; circnm* 
stances that niust appear very extraordinary, unless we con* 
sider that suborning of witnesses, perjury and even the fal- 
sifying of laws and records, were crimes not unusual at 
Athens. Amidst this confusion, the discerning eye of criti* 
cism would vainly endeavour to penetrate the truth. 

Upon their return home, though the ambassadors differed 
in almost every thing else, they all expatiated on the polite- 
ness, condescension, eloquence, and abilities of the prince, 
with whom their republic was ready, not only So negociate a 
peace, but to contract an alliance. Demosthenes at length 
arose, and offered a decree for convening an extraordinary as* 
sembly to deliberate on the peace and the alliance. 

The decree was proposed on the eighth of March, and the 
assembly was fixed for the seventeenth of the same month. 
In the interval, three ambassadors arrived from Philip. Tliey 
were received with great distinction by the senate. Having 
been introduced on the appointed day into the asseinbly, 
they declared the object of their commission : to conclude in 
the name of their master a peace and alliance with the people 
of Athens. Demosthenes urged the expediency of listening 
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to tb^ir demands, but ivithout Defecting the interest of the 
Athenian allies. iSschine^ delivered the same opinion. 

Pemoslhenes and the assembly in general saw the neces- 
sity of immediately ratifying the peace with Philip. A de« 
cree was proposed for this purpose, and ambassadors were 
named, who might, with all convenient speed, repsur to Philip, 
in order mutually to give and receive the oaths and ratifica<i 
tions of the treaty just concluded at Athens. The ambassa- 
dors were Eubulus, iEschines, Clesiphon, Democrates, and 
Cleon, the principal of whom, being entirely devoted to the 
Macedonian interest, contrived under various pretences to 
delay their departure. Other subsequent delays were inter** 
posed, and nothing beneficial to Athens was practically ef<* 
fected. By bribery, deception, and crafty policy, Philip car- 
ried all his schemes with the diiferent states for his own ag^ 
grandisemei^. 

The sacred war, for more than two years, had been car<» 
ried on between the Phocians on one side, and the Thebans 
and Locrians on the other, by such petty incursions and ra- 
vages, as indicated the inveterate rancour of combatants, who 
stiU retained the desire of hurting, after they had lost the 
power. The treasures of Delphi, immense as they were, at 
length began to fail. The Phocians, thus abandoned and ex- 
hausted, reflected with terror and remorse on their past con- 
duct ; and, in order to make atonement for their sacrilegious 
violation of the temple, instituted a judicial inquiry against 
Phaleucus, their general, and his accomplices in plundering 
the dedications to Apollo. Several were condemned to death ; 
Phaleucus was deposed, and the Phocians, having performed 
these substantial acts of justice, which tended to remove the 
odium that had long adhered to their cause, solicited the as- 
sistance of Sparta and Athens, but were disappointed. Their 
fate was finally determined by the Amphiotyonic council, to 
the decisions of which that credulous people consented to 
8ubmit,"well knowing that Philip, who had entered Greece 
at the head of a numerous army, might easily control the re- 
solutions of the Amphictyons ; and fondly believing that 
prince to be their friend, for he had promised to plead their 
cause before that body. The Locrians, Thebans, and Thes^ 
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salians alone composed the assembly that was te> decide the 
fate of Phocis, a country which they had persecuted, with un- 
relenting hosdlity, in a war of ten years. The sentence was 
such as might' be expected from the cruel resentment of the 
judges. It was decreed that the Phocians should be excluded 
from the general confederacy of Greece, and for ever de- 
prived of the right to send representatives to the council of 
Amphictyons ; thai their arms and horses should be sold for 
the benefit of Apollo ; that they should be allowed to keep 
possession of their lands, but compelled to pay annually from 
their produce, the value of sixty thousand talents, till they 
had completely indemnified the temple ; that their cities 
should be dismantled, and reduced to distinct villages, con- 
taining no more than sixty houses each, at the distance of a 
furlong from each other ; and that the Corinthians, who had 
recently given them some assistance, should therefore be de* 
prived of the presidency at the p^thian games, which important 
prerogative, together with the superintendance of the temple 
of Delphi, as well as the right of suffrage in the Amphictyo- 
nic council, lost by the Phocians, should thenceforward be 
transferred to the king of Macedon. 

This extraordinary decree, when communicated to the 
Phocians, filled that miserable people with such terror and 
dismay, as rendered them totally incapable of acting with 
vigour or with union. They took no common measures for re- 
pelling the invader 5 a few cities only, more daring than the 
rest, endeavoured with unequal strength to defend their walls^ 
their temples, and the revered tombs of their ancestors. 
Their feeble resistance was soon overcome ; all opposition 
ceased ; and the Macedonians proceeded to execute the will 
of the Amphictyonic council with inflexible cruelty. The 
wretched Phocians beheld the destruction of their ancient 
monuments and trophies ; their proud walls levelled with the 
ground ; the fertile banks of the divine Cephissus covered 
with ruin and desolation ; and the venerable cities of Daulis, 
Penopeus, Silsea, and Hyampolis, which had flourished above 
nine centuries in splendour and prosperity, and which will 
ever flourish in the song of Homer, so totally burned or de- 
molished, as scarcely to leave a vestige of their existence^ 
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After this terrible havoc, the inhabitants were driven, like 
herds of cattle, to the setdements allotted for them, and com- 
pelled to cultivate their paternal fields for the benefit of stem 
and unrelenting masters. 

The unexpected news of these melancholy events reached 
Athens in five days. The dreadful intelligence filled them 
with consternation. They imagined that they already beheld 
the destructive armies of Macedon and Thessaly poured in 
upon their northern frontier, and overwhelming the whole 
country with havoc and desolation. A decree immediately 
passed, which marked the utmost danger and dismay. It was 
resolved, ^^ that the Athenians who usually resided in the 
country, should be summoned to the defence of the city ; 
diat those within the distance of twelve miles round, should, 
along with their persons, transport their most valuable eifectSv 
into the city or the Piraeus ; that those at a greater distance 
should respectively convey themselves and their property to 
the nearest fortresses." 

Reluctandy cooped up within their waits, they called aloud 
for arms ; levies were prepared for the relief of Phocis, 
and their admiral, Proxenus, was ordered again to direct 
his course towards that country. The king of Macedon 
was duly attentive to those transactions. He therefore wrote 
a letter to the Athenians, in that style of superiority which 
the success of his policy and of his arms entitled him to as- 
sume. After acquainting them with his treatment of the 
Phocians, he mentions his being informed of their prepara- 
tions for supporting that impious people. He exhorts them 
to lay aside this imwarrantable design ; and informs them, 
that if they persisted, he was prepared to repel their hostili-« 
ties with equal firmness and vigour. 

This letter was received at the same time that the Athe- 
nian ambassadors brought such accounts of the destruction 
of the Phocians, that it appeared scarcely possible to aflFord 
them any relief. All that remained was to save from the un- 
relentii^ vengeance of their enemies the miseraMe wreck of 
that unfortunate community. The Athenians passed a de- 
cree for receiving the fugitives with kindness, and for pro- 
viding them with setdements in Attica, or in the foreign de- 
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p^ndeocks of the republic ; a resohttioii^ wludi, though k 
was foimckd on the moat evideat datict of gratitude and 
humanitj towards ancient and faithful allies, gave great of- 
fence to the inexorable cruelty of the Thessalians ^d The- 
bans. 

Having finished the sacred war in a nsanner ao favourable 
to his own interest and ambition, Philip convened the mem- 
bers of the Amphict}'onic council, and aaaistcd tn the hymns, 
prayers, and sacrifices, ofiered to Apcdlo in acknowledgement 
of his divine protection of their councils and arms. The 
name of the pious king of Macedon, who had been die prin* 
cipal instrument of their success, resounded in the sacred 
psaos sung in honour of the god. The Amphictyons ratified 
jdl the transactions of that prince, erected his statue in die 
temple of Delphi, and acknowledged, by a solemn decree, die 
kingdom of Macedon as the principal member of the HA- 
lenic body. Philip at the same time appointed deputies to 
preside at the pythian games, the celebration of which was 
nearly approachiog^ and to which most of the Grecian states 
had already sent tiieir representatives. The Athenians, stung 
with indignation and regret, abstained from this festival. 
An embassy was therefore despatched to them, in the name of 
die Amphictyons, requiring their concurrence with die mea- 
sures recendy embraced by the general council of Greece. 

The deliberations of the Athenian assembly on diia occ»* 
sion showed the full extent of their folly, and evinced the c<m** 
summate policy of Philip. They acknowledged that the time 
of acting with vigour and boldness was now no more ; that 
the cause of Greece was an empty name, since die Greeks 
surrendered their dignity to the king of Macedon ; and diat 
it became their own republic to consult rather its safety than 
its honour, and to maintain peace with a monarch against 
whom they were by no means prepared to wage war. Even 
Demosthenes recommended this resolution : ^^ lest," says he, 
^^ we should oflPend those now assembled, who call themselves 
the Amphictyons, and thus excite a general war against our- 
selves. If we refuse the demands of Philip and the Amphic* 
tyons, they may assault us with their combined arms, which 
vre are totally unable to resist." This opinion was universally 
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ftpproired; Macedon was acknowledged a member of the 
Grecian confederacy ; and lacerates addressed a discourse to 
Philip, in which he exhorted him to disdain inglorious vic- 
tories over his countrymen sind friends, and to direct the 
united e£forts of that country^ of which Macedon now form- 
ed a part, against the wealth and effeminacy of Perda, its 
ancient and natural enemy. 

Whether these exhortations, which it was hoped would 
prevent the hostile projects of Macedon, proceeded from sim- 
plicity or from poUcy, the measfires of Plulip were taken with 
too much care, and his plans founded too deep, to be shaken 
by the specious eloquence of a rhetorician* He had long 
meditated the invasion of Asia ; the conquest of the Persian 
empire was an object that might well tempt his ambition ; 
but neither his own passions nor the arguments of other men 
could hasten, retard, or vary his undeviating progress in a 
system, which could only be completed by consolidating his 
ancient, before he attempted new copquests. 

Philip had obtuned more important advantages by his in* 
trigues^ than he could have gained by a long series of vic^ 
tones. «rhe conquest of Greece was his object, he had taken 
many preliminary measures towards effecting this purpose, 
while hb conduct, so far from exciting the jealousy of those 
fierce republics, acquired their admiration and gratitude. It 
seemed high time, therefore^ to withdraw his army, and set 
bounds for the present to his own triumphs. Before evacua-* 
ting Greece, he took care to place a strong garrison in Nicca, 
which might thenceforth secure his free passage through the 
struts of ThermopyUe* Macedonian troops occupied the 
principal cities of Thessaly, and the strongest posts of Phocis. 
He conducted with him into Macedon eleven thousand Pho- 
cian captives, an acquisition which he regarded as not the 
least valuable fruits of his success. 

The warlike tribes of Thrace, though often vanquished^ 
had never been tiioroughly subdued. In order to bridle the 
dangerous fury of those northern barbarians, Philip built two 
cities, Philippopolis and Cabyla, above a hundred and fifty 
miles distant from each other, and almost equally remote 
from the Macedonian capitals The Phocian captives, blend* 
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ed with a due proportton of Miocedoiiian sirfjeeta, 
to pecyple and cultirate those bcw setdemeacs, whose ftouriBh* 
ing condition soon exceeded the eoqpectationof their founder. 
At the same time PhUip pbntedacoloay m Ae Ue of Thasos. 
In such occupations PhUip employed the first year of the 
peape. The year following, he made an expedition into H- 
lyria, and, at the expense of that country, extended his do- 
minions from the lake Lichpidus to die Ionian Sea. This 
district, about sixty miles in breaxkh, was barbarous and un- 
cultivated, but conuined valuable salt mines, which had oc- 
casioned a bloody war between two neighbouring tribes* 
While Philip was absent m lUyria, an embas^ arrived from 
Ochus, king of Persia, who, alarmed by the magnificent re- 
ports of the growing greamess of Macedon, sent the most 
trusty of his ministers, who, under pretence of offering to 
Philip the friendship and alliance of the great king, aug^t 
examine widi their own eyes the strength and resources of a 
monarch which were represented as so fennidable* 

In the absence of his fiither, the young Alexander did the 
honours of the court ; and it is said, that, during an eater- 
tainment given to the Persian ambassadom, the prince^ who 
had not yet reached his twelfth year, discovered such manly 
and premature wisdom, as already announced the dawn of a 
very extraordinary character. 

Philip had no sooner returned from lUyria than he made 
an excursion to Thessaly, and finally setded die affairs of diat 
di^racted country, having taken on himself die whole man- 
agement of the revenue, and having divided the territory 
into four separate governments in order to render die whole 
juxivince more padent and submissive under the dominic» of 
Macedon. While Philip was thus employed in Thessaly, 
his agents were not less acdve in confirming die Macedo* 
nian authority in the isle of Eubcea. Nor was he satisfied 
with securing his former acquisitions ; he aspired- also to 
new conquests. The barren and rocky tenitory of Mejpffa 
divided, by an extent of only ten miles, the frontier of Bcbo- 
tia from the isthmus of Corinth. The industrious and fm- 
gal simplicity of this litde republic could not defend its vir- 
tue against the corrupt influence of the Macedonian. Plulig 
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gained a party in Megara, which be culdvated with peculiar 
-care ; because, being akeady master of Bceotia^ Phocis, and 
Theasaly, the narrow territory of the Megarians formed the 
chief obstacle to his free passage into the Peloponnesus, {he 
affairs of which, at this juncture, particularly deserved his 
attention. 

The Laced«momant, for some time past, had conJEined 
their politics and their arms within Ae narrow circle of their 
own peninsula. For almost two years, Archidamus had la-o 
boured to extend the pretensions and the power of Sparta 
over the territories of Messen6, Argos, and Arcadia. His 
measures were attended with success : though the inhabi* 
tants of the dependent provinces impatiently bore the yoke 
of a republic wMch they had formerly spumed as oi^essiv^ 
and inUderable. Their murmurs and discoments were in« 
flamed iitto hostility by the Thebans, the eternal enemies of 
Sparta, and at that time closely allied with the king of Ma- 
cedon. To thid' monarch the Thebans applied, requesting^ 
him not to permit the destruction of their confederates in the 
Peloponnesus. The intrigues and money of Philip had al- 
ready gained him a considerable influence in that country, 
which he was glad of an opportunity to tncreaae. To justi*- 
fy his proceedings, for this purpose, he prpcured a decree of 
die Amphictyonic council, requiring him to check the inso* 
lence of Sparta, and to protect the defenceless communitiea 
which had so often been the victims of their ^anny and 
cruelty. Encouraged by this decree, and impelled by his 
own ambition, Philip sent troops and money into the Pelor 
ponn^sus, and prepared to march thither in person at the 
head of a powerful army. 

These transactions excited new alarms throughout most 
countries of Greece. The Corinthians, jealous of the power 
of a prince who had recently taken possession of Le^cas and 
of Ambracia, both colomes of Corinth, determined to oppose 
hb passage into the Peloponnesus;. Weapons and defensive 
armour were provided ; the walls a|id fortificiitioi^ were re-> 
paired ; and die whole republic glowed wfth this v4ovit ^C 
military preparation. 
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The Lacedaemonians, meanwhile, not less alarmed, bnt 
always better prepared for war, solicited the assistance of! 
Athens. The Lacedaemonians represented the league form- 
ed against themselves, as alike dangerous to Athens and to 
Sparta ; that the ambition of Philip would not rest satisfied 
^ith a partial conquest. His imagination already grasped the 
dominion of Greece ; and now was the only time for the two 
leading republics to make a firm stand. The Thebans join- 
ed with the ministers of Philip, in calling on the Athenians 
to adhere strictly to their treaty of peace recently concluded 
with that prince, and laboured with the utmost assiduity to 
separate the views and interests of Athens and Lacedaemon 
on this important emergency. The ambassadors of the infe-i 
rior states of Peloponnesus loudly complained that the Athe- 
nians, who affected to be the patrons of liberty, should fa- 
vour the views of Sparta, which had so long been the scourge 
of Greece. 

The Athenian orators, many of them ereatures of Philip, 
exhorted their countrymen not to renew a bloody and des- 
tructive war, out of which they had been lately extricated 
with so much difficulty. Their remarks received great force, 
from the mdolent disposidon of the people, who were averse 
tp employ either their money or their personal service in such 
active measures as could alone set bounds to the Macedonian 
encroachments. 

Demosthenes arose last, and pronounced a discourse, whidi 
the king of Macedon is said to have read with a mixture of 
terror and admiration. ^ The cause of our difficulty," said 
he, ^ is that the encroachments of ambition must be repelled, 
not by words but by deeds. If speeches and reasonings suf- 
ficed, we should long ere now have prevailed over our adver- 
sary. But Philip excels in actions as much as we do in ar- 
guments ; and both of us obtain the superiority in that which 
forms respectively the chief object of our study and concern: 
we in our assemblies i Philip in the field. 

" Immediately after the peace, the king of Macedon be- 
f:ame master of Phocis and Tliermopylae ; and made such » 
pse of these acquisitions as suited the interest of Thebes, not 
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of Athens. Upon vhat principle did he act thus ? Because, 
governed in all his proceedings, not by the love of peace or 
justice, but by an insatiable lust of power, he saw the impos- 
sibility of bending the Athenians to his selfish and tyrannical 
purposes. He knew that the loftiness of their character would 
never stoop to any private consideration, but prefer to any 
advantage that he might o£fer them the dictates of justice and 
of honour. The Thebans, he judged (and he judged aright) 
to be more assailable : he knew their folly and their meanness 
to be such, that, provided he heaped benefits on themselves, 
they would assist him to enslave their neighbours. A circum- 
stance, Athenians ! which highly redounds to your henour : 
since Philip thus declares his persuasion, that you alone have 
wisdom to understand, and virtue to oppose his designs : that 
you foresee the drift of all his negociations and wars, and are 
determined to be the incorruptible defenders of tiie common 
cause." 

^ His present transactions sufficientiy explain the motives 
of his past conduct. It is evident that he acts from system, 
and that his principal batteries are erected against Athens it- 
self. How can it be otherwise ? He is ambitious to rule 
Greece : you alone are capable to thwart his measures. He 
has long treated you unwonhily ; and he is conscious of his 
injustice. He is actually contriving your destruction ; and 
he is sensible tiiat you see through his designs. For all these 
reasons he knows that you detest him ; and that, should he 
not anticipate your hostility, he mut fall a victim to your just 
vengeance. Hence he is ever active and alert, watchmg a fa- 
vourable moment of assault, and practising on the stupidity 
and selfishness of the Thebans and Pelc^onnesians; for, if they 
were not stupid and blind, they might perceive the fatal aim 
ef tile Macedonian policy. Various are the contrivances 
which communities have discovered for their defence : walls, 
ramparts, battieraents, all of which are raised by the toil of 
man, and supported by continual expence and toil. But there 
is one common bulwark which the prudent only employ, 
• though alike useful to all, especially to free cities against ty- 
rants. What is that? Distrust. Of this ht mindful ^ to 
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this adhere ; preserve &is cai^efuKy | abd no adanu^ can b«- 
fid you." 

Demosthenes then read te the assetnbly the sdiedalc of ao 
answer, which he advised to be given to die utobassadors, and 
which was favourable to the Laoedsmoniaas. At the same 
time, he exhorted his countrymen to deliberate with finmieia^ 
but with temper, on the means by whith they might reaat the 
common enemy : *^ an enemy with whom he had exhorted 
them to maintain peace, as long as that seemed possible, but 
peace was no longer in their power. Philip gradually car* 
ried on a vast system of hostik ambition ; distnembering 
their possessions ; debauching their aUies ; pdring their do* 
minions all around ; that he might at lengdi attack the centre 
tmguarded and defenceless." Had the orator stopped here, 
his advice might have been followed with some useful conse* 
quences. But, in declaiming against the encroachments of Mace« 
don, his resentment was naturally inflamed against Philocra* 
Ces, ^schines, and their associates, whose perfidious intrigues 
.and machinations had produced the public danger and dis» 
grace. He strongly recommended to the injured people to 
impeach, condemn, and consign to due punishment, those de* 
testable traitors. This counsel was not given in vain to the 
litigious Athenians, who were better pleased to attend the 
courts of justice at home, than to march into the Peloponn&» 
BUS. The city resounded with the noise of trials and accu* 
aatioDs. Philocrates was banished, and iEsehiqes narrowly 
escaped the same fate. 

Philip, meanwhile, unobserved by his eaemiest was mi- 
ing with a powerful armament towards cape Tenarus, the 
most southern promontory of Laconia. Having landed there, 
he was joined by the Messenians, Arcadians, and Argives^, 
The united army, after ravaging the most valuable part of 
the J^acedaemonian territories, besieged ttid took Trinasus, 
a maritime city of considerable strength and importance. 
The terror occasioned among the Spartans by these misfor- 
.tunes was great. The alarm was generalf Unable to meet 
the invader in the field, they sent Agis, tlie son of king Ar- 
chidamu9t to propose terms of accommodation, or rather to 
^submit their whole fortune to the dbposal of the Macedonia' 
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ana. The youDg prince eoming alone and unattended, Phi- 
lip expressed his surprize. ^^ What ! have the Spartans sent 
Imt one f" ^^ Abl I not sent to one V^ was the maoly reply of 
Agts. This was die expiring voice of Spartan pride ; for 
ibe king of Macedon compelled them to resign their pre- 
tended authority over Argos, Messene, and Arcadia, and 
setde4 the boundaries of those republics in a manner highly 
agreeable to the wishes of his confederates* Before leaving 
Ae Peloponnesus, he solemnly renewed his engagements to 
protect them ; and, in return, only required on their part, 
that the magistracy in Argos should be intrusted to men of 
his nomination. 

Having setded the a£fairs of Peloponnesus, the king of 
Macedon marched through that country amidst the acclama- 
tions of the people, who vied with each other in bestowing 
Cfowns and statues on a prince, who had generously rescued 
them from the cruel yoke of Sparta. At Corinth he passed 
aome days in the house of Demeratus, a man totally devoted 
to his service. The turbulent Corinthians, who had particu- 
lar causes of animosity against I^ilip, profited of the liberty 
of the place and of the occasion, to testify their rooted aver^ 
aion to the king of Macedon, and their imwillingness to owe 
dietr freedom and their safety to the interposition of a fo- 
reign tjrrant. Philip was strongly urged by his courtiers to 
punbh tiieir ingratitude ; but he knew how to swallow an - 
affront when forgiveness was more useful than vengeance. 

Philip proceeded from Corinth by the nearest route into 
Macedon, where he continued the remainder of that year, 
directing the improvemients that were carrying on in his 
kingdom, and inspecting with particular care the education 
of lus son Alexander. But these useful occupations did not 
divert his attention from the politics of neighbouring states. 
He extended die boundaries of Epirus, then governed by his 
brother in law Alexander, the mo^ faithful and devoted of 
his vassals, by adcting to that little principality the province 
of Cassiopsea, which was chiefly inhabited by £lian colonies. 
At the 9ame time he exercised his fleet by wresting Halon- 
nesus, an island near the coast of Thessaly, from the hands 
of corsairs, and kept possession of his conquest wit];iout pay- 
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ing any regard to the claim of the Athenians, the ancient and 
lawful proprietors of the island. 
j ^^^gyf ^ Next day Philip was summoned into Upper Thrace, by a 
rebellion of the petty princes in that country, fomented by 
Amadocus, king of the Odrysians. The warlike tribes of 
that great nation, acting with litde concert or union, were 
successively subdued \ and the dexterity of the king of Ma- 
cedon secgnding his usual good fortune, he soon ranked the 
most obstinate of his enemies in the number of his vassals or 
courtiers. At his return from the inhospitable wilds of 
Thrace, he took under his protection the city and republic of 
Cardia, occupying the neck of land which joins the Thracian 
Chersonesus to the continent. 

The seizing of Halonnesus, the conquering of Grecian co- 
lonies for the tyrant of Epirus, above all, the open assistance 
given to their inveterate enemies, the Cardians, once more 
roused the Athenians from their lethargy. These fresh in- 
sults brought back to their recollection the ancient grounds 
of animosity, and the manifold injuries which they had suffer- 
ed since the conclusion of the peace with Macedon. But, 
instead of opposing Philip with arms, the only means by 
which he might yet be resisted with any hope of success, they 
employed the impotent defence of speeches, resolutions, and 
embassies. Their complaints were loud and violent in every 
country of Greece. They called the attention of the whole 
confederacy to the formidable encroachments of a barbarian, 
to which there seemed no end, and exhorted the Greeks to 
unite in repressing his insolent usurpation. 

Philip, who then agitated schemes from which he wished 
not to be diverted by a war with the Athenians, sent proper 
agents throughout Greece to counteract the inflammatory re- 
monstrances of that people ; and dispatched to Athens itself, 
Pjrthon, of Byzantium, who concealed, under that passionate 
vehemence of language which seems to arise from conviction 
and sincerity, a mercenary spirit and a perfidious heart. 
Python had long ago sold himself and the interest of his 
country to the king of Macedon, from whom he now con- 
veyed a letter to the senate and people of Athens, writ- 
ten with that specious moderation and artful plausibility. 
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which Philip knew bo well how to assume in all his transac- 
tions, ^^ He offered to make a present to the Athenians of 
the island of Halonnesus ; and invited them to joii^vithhim 
in purging the sea of pirates. He entt*eated them to refer 
to impartial arbitrators all the differences that had long sul> 
sisted between the two nations ; and to concert amicably to- 
gether such commercial regulations as would tend greatly to 
the advantage of both. He denied that they could produce 
any proof of that duplicity on his part, of which they so loudly 
complained." 

The subtle artifices of Philip, though supported on this oc- 
casion by the in^tuous^ clloquence ^f Pydion, were over- 
come by Hegesippus and Demosthenes, whp refuted the va.- 
rious articles of the ktter with, great streng^ and perspicui- 
ty, and unveiled the injustice of Philip with such force of 
evidence, that the Athenians resolved to send a considerable 
armament to the Chersonesus to protect their subjects in that 
peninsula. Diopeithea, who commanded the ezpeditioi), 
was a determined enemy to the Macedonians, and a man o^ 
couifage and enterprise* Before he arrived in the Chersone- 
raa. Philips trusting to the effect of his letter and intrigues, 
had returned into Upper Thrace.. Diopeithea .availed him,- 
self of this opportunity to act with vigour : having provided 
for the defence of the Athenian setdements in Thrace, he 
made an incursion into the neighbouring country ;. stormed 
the Macedonian setdements at Crobyle and Tiristasis ; and, 
having carried off many prisoners, lodged them in the safe 
retf eat of the Chersonesus. On this emergency, Amphilo- 
cus, a Macedonian of rank, was sent as ambassador to treat 
of the ransom of prisoners ; but Diopeithes, regardless of this 
character, ever held sacred in Greece,, cast him into prison, 
the more surely to widen the breach betMreen Athens and 
Macedon, and, if possible, to render it irreparable. 

The king of Macedon, when informed- of these hostilities 
and insults, gave free scope to his complaints. His emissa- 
ries had an easier game at Athens, as Diopeithes had not 
only violated the peace with Matedon, but, in order to main- 
tain his troops, levied considerable contributions from the 
Greek setdements in Asia. The partisans of Macedon in- 
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▼eighed against this commander as a robber and pirate, the 
common enemy of Greeks and baibarians. PUlip's letters 
demanded vengeance from die justice of Athens ; if not, he 
would be his own avenger. The personal enemies of Dio- 
peithes joined in the outcry, and insisted that such a darii^ 
offender ought immediately to be recalled, and puniahed fiir 
his misconduct* 

On this occasion Demosthenes undertook to defend the ac- 
cused general, whose measures he warmly approved. The 
impeachment of Diopeithes he ascribed entirdy to malice or 
perfidy, which had been too successfully empteyed to with- 
draw the attention of the Athenians from the continual en- 
croachments of Philip, to unjust compfaunta and cajlumnies 
against their fellow-citizens. ^ Philip," said he, ^ though 
an enemy to your city, your soil, and your people, is chieiy 
hostile to your government, whkh is adnuraMy adqited to 
repel usurpation and to humble tyrants. To your democracy, 
therefore, PMfip is an unrelenting foe ; a truth of whidi you 
ought to be deeply persuaded ; and next, that wherever you 
repress his encroachments, you act for the safety of Athens, 
against which, chiefly, all his batteries are eretted. For who 
can be so foolish as to believe, that the cottages of Thrace 
should form an object worthy of his ambition ; that in order 
to acquire them he should submit to toils and dangers ; ikaA 
for the sake of the rye and millet of Thrace, he should con- 
sent to spend so many months amidst winter snows and um- 
pests, while, at the same time, he disregarded the riches and 
splendour of Atiiens, your harbours, arsends, galleys, mines, 
and revenues ? No, Athenians ! It is to get possession of 
Athens that he makes war in Thrace and elsewhere. What 
then ought we to do i Tear ourselves from our indolence ; 
not only support, but augment the troops which are on foot : 
that, as Pldlip has an army ever ready to attack and con- 
quer the Greeks, you also may be ready to succour and to 
save them. 

^ Rash, imprudent, and audadous, I neither am, Athenians, 
nor wish ever to become ; yet I possess more true fortitude 
than the boldest of your demagogues, who have a sure pledge 
of impunity, in the flattery and artifices by which they 
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have bug seduced die public. The Qomsn^ of thfit mmister 
is put to an easy trials who is ever ready to sacrifice your 
permanent inteieat to your present pkasufip. But he is truly 
coilrageous, who, for tht sake of your safety and and glory^ 
opposes your most favourite inclinations ; rouses you from 
your dream of pleasure ; disdains to flatter you $ and, hav- 
ing the good of his country ever in view, assumes that post 
in the administration in which fortune often prevails over 
policy, knowing himself fesponsibl^s for the issue. Such a 
minister am I, whose unpopular counsels tend to render, not 
myself, but my country greirt." 

- The arguments and remonstrances of Demosthenes not 
only saved Diopeidies, but animated the Atheuians with a 
degree of vigour which they had been kmg unaccustomed to 
exert. A fleet was fitted out under the command of Callias, 
who seiaed all Macedoman ships as lawful prij^, and made 
a descent on the coast of .Thessajiy. A a>naiderable body 
of forces was seat into Acamaaia, to repel the incursions of 
PhiMp, assistedby his kinsman «id aUy, Alexander of Spirus. 
The inhabitants of the islands of Pepefathus, trusting to the 
protection of Athens, expeUed the Macedonian garrison from 
Haloonestts. Repeated embassies were dispatched to the 
Peloponnesians and Euboums, exhoning them to throw off 
the ignominious yoke of Macedon, and to unite with their 
Grecian brethren against the public enemy. Philip was not 
inattentive to these commotions; but, his designs against 
the valuaUe cities on the Propontis and Thracian Boqihonis 
being ripe for executioo, he was unwiUing to allow aqy se* 
condary consideraticm to divert him frx>m thi^ important en- 
terprize. 

His intrigues and bribery had gained a considerable par^ 
in Byzantium, at the head of which was the p g^diou s 
Python, whose vehement eloquence gave him great influence 
with the multitude* A conspiracy was formed to surrender 
one of the gates of the city ; the Macedonian army of thirty 
thousand men hovered round ; but the desiffp^ was suspected 
or discovered, and PhUip, to scree^^bis partisans from, pub* 
lie vengeance, seasonably withdrew his army, and inyattfed 
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Ae neighbouring citjr of Peiinthos. The news o£ theae.tnn* 
sactions oot only incraased the activity of Athena, but aknn- 
ed OchilB king of Ptnia, who, being no stranger. t» Philip's 
design of invading his dominions, trembkd at beboidiiig that 
ambitious praiee gradually approach his frontier^ To pre- 
vent this danger, Ochus adopted the same policy which, in 
similar circumstances, had been succcaafiiny emptoyed fay 
his predecessors.' The Persian gold was profuady acallerad 
among the most eminent of the Grecian- demagogues. Do* 
mostfaenes, whose patriotism waa not^ dways pisonf against 
an unworthy alliance with interest, rejoiced at bein^ paid for 
doing what he considered as Ins duty. At Athens his in- 
vectives were louder than ever against the kingof Maccdon $ 
ted the affiura of Euboea gave him an opportnu^ of exerting 
himself with equal zeal in that island. 

The factious spirit o£ the Eubceans rendered them afike 
incapable of independence, and of remaining quietly under 
the government either of Athens or Macedon. Thexvcent 
prevalence of the Macedonian party had been marked by 
many acts of violence and oppression. The dties of Chalcis, 
Oreum, and Eretria prepared to rebel, having previously so- 
licited assistance from Peloponnesus, Acamania, Attica:, and 
every province of Greece which they hni any reaaon to deem 
bvourable to their views* From Athens they obtained, chiefly 
by the influence of Demosthenes, a consideraUe body of 
troops, commanded by the brave and virtuous IHiocinn« The 
orator accompanied the expedition ; and, being allowed to 
address the popular assemblies in most of thexitiea of Eubcea^ 
he inflamed them with such animosity against Philip and his 
partisans, that litdc remained to be done by the valocnr of die 
Athenian jgeneral. The £ub»ans every whers took anns in 
defence of their freedom ; and the Macedonian garrisons 
were expelled from the principal cities, and driven from one 
post to another^ till they were compelled oitirely to evacuate 
the island. This event occasioned g^t joy at Athens ; and 
the principal merit was ascribed to Demosthenes, who waa 
crowned by the senate and people with a golden crown. 

In conducting the military operations against Perinthus, 
Philip found an enemy worthy of his courage and perseve- 



r«tiee« Tte town wf» skoated on te sloping ridge o£ an 
isthmos, and strongly fortified both by art and natijure, the 
houses and streets* rising ode above anodier, like the seats of 
an aaaphitheadre, ad that the higher edifices overlooked and 
defended the lower. Philip exhausted in the si^ge of Perw- 
thus all the military skill known to the meienta. He raiaed 
towers forty cubits Ugh, which enabled his men to fight on 
equal ground with the besieged ; his miners were busy at the 
iounds^ion; at length the battering rams advanced to the 
wall, in which a considerable breach was made. The superior 
discharge erf darts, arrows, and every kind of missile weapon, 
from the Macedonian towers, had dislodged the Perintfaians 
from those parts of the wall and battlements against which 
the principd attack had been directed. Bat, with incessant 
toil, the besieged built a new wall' witlun the former, on which 
they appeared in battle array, prepared to repel die enemy 
who etitered the breach. The Macedonians were infimtely 
mortified, to find that their work most* be begun anew. Philip 
tnHfiojed all the resources of his mind, fertile in expedients, 
to animate thdr activity. The siege recommenced with fresh 
ardour ; and the Perinthians were thrice reduced to extremi- 
ty, when they were unexpectedly saved, first by a large sup- 
ply ci arms and provisicms from Byzantium, next by a strong 
rdnforcement of men in Persian pay, and lastly by the ad- 
vantageous situation of the town, which, being built in a co- 
nical form, presenting its apex or narrow point to the be- 
siegers, gradually arose and widened towards the remoter 
parts, from which it was easy to overwhelm the enemy widi 
missile weapons as they advanced to the charge. Philip, ever 
sparing of the lives of his men, was deterred, by this cir- 
cumstance, from venturing an assault, though his machines 
had effected a breach in the new wall: he therefore deter- 
mined to change the siege into a blockade. Perinthus was 
shut up as closdyas possible by sea and land ; part of the 
Macedonian troops, who had become mutinous for want of 
{^y, were indulged in plundering die rich territory of Byzan- 
tium, while thtf remainder were conducted to the siege of 
Selymbria, and soon after of Byzantium itself; the taking of 
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which places, it was hoped, ought compensate their lost la- 
bour at Perinthus. 

During the military operations agsdnst tiie cities of the 
Propontis, Demosthenes did not cease exhorting his country- 
men to undertake their defence, as essential to their owa 
safety. The hostilities and devastations of Philip, he repre- 
sented as die periodical returns of the pestilence and other 
contagious disorders, in which all men were alike threatened 
with their respective shares of calamity. The MacedonianB 
now besieged Selymbria and Byzantium ; if successfnl in 
these enterprises, they would soon appear before Sparta, 
Thebes, and Athens. Tet he knew not by what fatality the 
Greeks looked on the successive encroachments of Philip, 
not as events which their vigorous and united opposition 
might ward off and repel, but as disasters inflicted by tiie 
hand of Providence ; as a tempestuous cloud of hul, so de- 
structive to the vines in autumn, which all beheld with hor» 
ror hovering over them, but no one took any other means to 
prevent, than by deprecating the gods that it might not fall 
on his own fields. These animated and just representations 
of the common distress or danger, engaged the Athenians to 
enter into a close correspondence with the besieged cities. 

Philip, meanwhile, ceased not to assure the Athenians, by 
his letters and emissaries, that he was extremely desirous of 
maintaining peace witii tiie republic, and gendy chid them 
for tiieir evident marks of partiality towards his enemies i 
but took care to ascribe tlus, not to tiie general temper and 
disposition of the people, but to the prevalence of a dan- 
gerous faction, inflamed by seditious and selfish demagogues. 
By a rapid march, he had recendy surprised an Athenian 
detachment ravaging the territory of Cardia. Diopeithes, 
the Athenian general in tiie Chersonesus, commanded this 
predatory band, who, after a slight skirmish, were repelled 
with the loss of their leader, slain by a dart while he rallied 
his men with his voice and arm. Philip failed not by letter 
to excuse this act of hostility, to which, he assured the Athe- 
nians, he had been compelled much against his inclination : 
he affected to consider Diopeithes as the instrument of a 
malignant faction, headed by Demosthenes, ratiier than as 
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the general of tbe repuUtc ; and^ as that commander had 
acted unwarrantably in plundering the Cardians, a people 
atrictly alUed with Macedon, Philip assured himself, that the 
senate and people would not take it amiss, that, provoked by 
repeated injuries, he had, at length, repelled violence, and 
defended the lives and fortunes of his long-injured con- 
federates. ' 

While the Athenians and Philip were on this footing of 
correspondence, the former sent twenty vessels laden with 
com to the relief of the Selymbrians. . Leod^mas, who com- 
manded this convoy, seems to have imagined, that the treaty 
formerly subsisting between the two powers would protect 
him from injury. But in this he was disappointed. His 
fleet was surrounded and taken by Amyntas, who command- 
ed the naval force of Macedon. 

The news of the capture of their ships occasioned much 
tumult and uneasiness among the Athenians. After fre- 
quent deliberations on this subject, a decree was framed for 
sending ambassadors to Philip, in order to redemand their pro- 
perty, and to require that Amyntas, if he had exceeded his 
instructions, should be punished with due severity. Cephiso- 
phon, Democritus, and Polycrates, who were named for this 
commission, repaired without delay to Philip in the Helles- 
pont, who, at their request, immediately released the cap- 
tured vessels, and dismissed the Athenians with the follow- 
ing letter. *^ Philip king of Macedon to the senate and peo- 
ple of Athens, health. I have received three of your citi- 
zens in quality of ambassadors, who have conferred with me 
about the release of certain ships commanded by Leodsemas. 
I cannot but admire their simplicity in thinking to persuade 
me, that these ships were intended to convey corn from the 
Chersonesus to the isle of Lemnos ; and not destined for 
the relief of the Selymbrians actually besieged by me, and 
nowise included in the treaty of pacification between Athens 
and Macedon. This unjust commission Leodsmas re- 
ceived, not from the people of Athens, but frt>m certain ma- 
gistrates and others, now in private stations, who are too 
busy in urging you to violate your engagements, and to com- 
mence hostilities against me. Deeply persuaded that our 
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mutual interest requires us to frustrate their wicked scbemes^ 
I have given orders to release the captured vessels ; and do 
you, in return, remove such pernicious counsellors from the 
administration of your affairs, and let them feel the severity 
of your justice. On my part, I shall endeavour to preserve 
inviolate the treaty by which we stand mutually engaged:" 

The moderate and friendly sentiments expressed in this 
letter, aiForded great advantage to the Macedonian partisans 
at Athens. But Demosthenes and Leon of Byzantium spared 
no pains to detect and expose the artifices and duplicity of 
Philip, who employed this humble and peaceful tone during his 
operations against the cities of the Propontis, in order to stifle 
the resentment of the Athenians at a crisis when they might 
act against him with peculiar advantage. In elaborate and 
powerful orations, in which Demosthenes condensed and en- 
livened his former observations and reasonings, he convinced 
his countrymen of the expediency of being, for obce, before- 
hand with their enemy ; and of anticipating his designs against 
themselves, by a speedy and effectual assistance to their dis- 
tressed brethren of Perinthus, Selymbria, and Byzantium. By 
his convincing eloquence, the public councils were animated 
with a degree of energy and enthusiasm, which had not ap- 
peared in them during many years ; and which produced the" 
last transitory glimpse of success and splendour,, before the 
glory pf Athens was extinguished for ever. 

It was decreed, by the senate and people, that a fleet of a 
hundred and twenty gallies should be fitted out ; but unfortu- 
nately the command was given to.Chares, whose character was 
contemptible. The Byzantines excluded him from their har- 
bour, and he was defeated by Amyntas, the Macedonian ad- 
miral, off the opposite shore of Chalcedon. This disaster 
made the Athenians, cast their eyes on Phocion, who, though 
ever ready to serve,his country, was most frequendy called 
for in times, of danger and calamity. 

.Before Phociqn reached the Propontis, Philip, flushed with 
his naval success, made an attempt to storm Byzantium^ — 
That ci^ was. environed on three sides by the sea^ and de- 
fended on the fourth by a strong wall, and a large and deep . 
.trench covered by lofty towers. The inhabitants of Byzan- 
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tiom allowed Philip to carry on his works, and gradually to 
make his approaches to their walls. During this inaction of 
the townsmen, Philip carefully advanced his battering en- 
gines. 

His perseverance must finally have prevailed over the ob- 
stinacy of the besieged, had not the Athenian fle^t under Pho- 
cioa arrived in the Thracian Bosphorus. The Byzantines re- 
ceived him with opien arms, and with anticipations of bril- 
liant success. Nor were their hopes disappointed : the arms 
of Philip were foiled in every rencounter ; bis artifices were 
met and eluded by similar address. The king of Macedon, 
who' had as much flexibility in varying his measures as firm- 
ness in adhering to his purposes, was unwilling any farther 
to press hisr bad fortune. In the actual state of his affairs, 
he judged it necessary to raise the siege of Byzantium, — to 
withdraw his forces from Selymbria and Perinthus, — and to 
leave tl^e Athenians in possession of the northern shore of the 
Propontis. 

Phocion sailed from Byzantium, amidst the grateful vows 
and acclamations of innumerable spectators. In his voyage 
to the Chersonesus he captured a fleet of victuallers and 
transports, carrying arms and provisions for the enemy. — 
When he arrived in that peninsula he repressed the insolence 
of the Cardians. He recovered several places on the coast 
of Thrace, which had reluctantly submitted to the dominion 
of the Macedonians. Instead of burdening the confederates 
with the maintenance of his army, he plentifully supplied all 
the wants of his soldiers from the enemy's country. He 
commanded in person the parties that went out to forage and 
plunder ; and spread the terror of the Athenian name, by 
ravaging with fire and sword the hereditaxy dominions of 
Philip. 

The meritorious services of Phocion were cfeeply felt and 
acknowledged by the communities whom he lutdvOTotected 
and relieved. The deliverance and gratitude of the Cherso- 
nesus, of Perinthus, and of Byzantium, were testified by 
crowns, statues, inscriptions, and altars, and are still re- 
corded in an oration of Demosthenes, which has survived 
those solid and autiientic monuments of gold and marble. 
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Beyond the confines of Thrace dwelt a powerful Sc3Mihian 
tribe, in the peninsula contsdned between the Euxine and the 
Danube. The roving and unsettled life of the Scythians had 
led them into this country, which, in ancient times, had tiie 
name of Litde Scythia, and is still caUed Litde Tartuy. 
With an excess of joy beyond the bounds of sound policy^ 
Philip received an invitation from Atheas, who styled him- 
self king of the Scythians, to march to his assistance, and to 
defend his dominions, situated in the peninsula above men* 
tioned, against an invasion of the Istrians, which the domes- 
tic forces of Atheas were totally unable to resist. To this 
proposal was added a condition extremely alluring to the king 
of M acedon ; that, if his auxiliary arms enabled Atheas to 
vanquish and expel the invaders, Philip should be named 
heir to the kingdom of Scythia : for, according to the fashion 
of ancient times, Atheas dignified with the name of kingdom, 
a territory considerably less than North Carolina. 

In greedily snatching this bait laid for his ambition, Phi- 
lip was not enough on his guard agsdnst the usual perfidy and 
levity of barbarians. With an ardour too rapid for reflection, 
he eagerly closed with the propositions of Atheas ; sent a 
great body of forces to the north, and promised to assist 
them, in person, at the head of his whole army, should they 
encounter any difficulty in the execution of their purpose. 
Meanwhile, the warUke chief of the Istrians was cut oiF by 
sudden death ; the dispirited Istrians were attacked, defeat- 
ed, and repelled ; and, without the assistance of Macedon, 
Atheas regained possession of his kingdom. This unex- 
pected revolution served to display the crafty and faithless 
barbarian in his genuine deformity. The Macedonian troops 
were received coldly, treated with contempt, and absolutely 
denied their stipulated pay and subsistence. Their just re- 
monstrances and complaints Atheas heard with scorn, and 
totally disavowed the propositions and promises of those who 
styled themselves his ambassadors, observing, ** how unlikely 
it was, that he should have solicited the assistance of the 
Macedonians, who, brave as they were, could fight only with 
men, while the Scythians could combat cold and famine ; and 
that it would have been still more unnatural to appoint Phi- 
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l^p hb successor) since he had a son of his own, worthy to 
inherit his crown and dignity." 

Upon receiving an account of the insolent behaviour of a 
prince who had so recently solicited his alliance, Philip sent 
an embassy to Scythia, requiring Atheas to satisfy the just 
demands of the Macedonian troops, and to indemnify him* 
self for the expence incurred in his defence. The ambassa* 
4ors found the king of Scythia in his stable, cujrying his 
horse. When they expressed surprize at seeing him engaged 
in such an occupation, he asked them, *^ Whether their mas- 
ter did not often employ himself in the same manner ?" ad- 
ding, that, for his own part, in time of peace, he made not 
any distinction between himself and his groom. When they 
opened their commission, and explained the demands ef Phi- 
lip, the subtle barbarian told them, that the poverty of Scy- 
thia could not furnish a present becoming the greatness of 
their master ; and that, therefore, it seemed more eligible to 
offer nothing at all, than a present totally unworthy of his ac- 
ceptance. 

This evasive answer being brought to the king of Mace- 
don when foiled and harassed by his unprosperous expedi- 
tion agsunst Byzantium, furnished him with a very honoura- 
ble pretence for raising the siege of that place, and conduct- 
ing a powerful army into Sc3^ia, that he might chastise the 
treacherous ingratitude of a prince, who, after having over- 
reached him by a policy, now mocked him with insolence. 
Havii^ advanced to the frontier of Atheas's dominions, 
Philip had recourse to his usual arts, and sent a herald, with 
the ensigns of peace and friendship, to annotmce his arrival 
in Scythia, in order to perform a solemn vow which he had 
made during the siege of Byzantium, of erecting a brazen 
statue to Hercules on the banks of the Danube. The cunning 
Atheas was not the dupe of this artifice. Without praising 
or blaming the pious intention of the king, he coolly desired 
him to forward the statue, which he himself would take care 
p> erect in the appointed place : that,* should it be set up with 
his concurrence and direction, it would, probably, be allowed 
to stand ; otherwise, he could give no assurance that the 
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Scythians would not puQ it down, and melt it to make pohitB 
for their weapons. 

The return of the Macedonian herald was the signal for 
hostility. Philip entered the country with fire and sword, 
destroying the forests and pasture grounds, and seizing the 
slaves and catde, which formed the principal wealth of die 
Skythians. Countries in a pastoral state are but thinly peo> 
pled ; and Philip was obliged to divide his forces, in order 
to vanquish with greater rapidity the wandering hordes, 
separate from each other by wide intervals. A party of Ma- 
cedonian soldiers beat up the quarters of a numerous and 
warlike clan, by ^hich they were repelled, with die loss of 
several slain or taken. Among the latter was Ismenias, an 
eminent musician, who had been invited, by liberal rewards, 
to reside at the court of Philip, after being long admired in 
Greece for his performance on the flute. This distinguished 
captive \yas sent as a present to Atheas, who was so litde 
delighted with his accomplishments, that, having heard him 
perform, he acknowledged the neighing of his horse to be, to 
his ear, far more agreeable music. The skirmish in which 
Ismenias was taken, seems to have been the principal advan- 
tage obtained by the barbarians. They were every where 
overcome by die disciplined valour of the Macedonian pha- 
lanx. 

Philip reaped such fruits from this expedition as might be 
expected from a victory over a people who had no king but 
their general ; no god but their sword ; and no cities but 
the ground on which they occasionally encamped widi their 
herds and fai^ilies. The spoil consisted in arms, chariots, 
twenty thousand robust captives, and a great number of 
mares destined to replenish the studs of Pella. 

While Philip was returning homeward, at the head of an 
army encumbered with baggage and spoil, a very imexpected 
event threatened to blast his laurels, and to terminate at onee 
his glory and hbUfg/AAUured by the hopes of sharing the 
w arKfcc plunder ofthe Scythians, the barbarous Triballi, who 
had been often conquered but never thorougMy subdued, 
beset by ambush, and vigorously assaulted the Macedonians, 
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enttmgled amidst die intriavte windings of the inountairis of 
Msesia, hoping to cut off, by one stroke, the flower of a na-^ 
tion, whose authority their own fierce spirit of independence 
had very reluctantly condescended to obey. The confusion 
and the danger was increased by a mercenary band of Greeks, 
who, harassed by the fatigues of war, and clanMNrous for pay, 
seized the present opportunity to desert the standard of Phi- 
lip, and to reinforce the arms of the TribalU. 

The king of Macedon never acquired by valour what 
might be obtained by stratagem : but, when a necessary oc« 
easion solicited his courage, he knew how to assume the hero* 
The urgency of the present emergence summoned all the 
firmness of his mind. With his voice and example he en- 
couraged the Macedonittis, and fought with unexampled 
bravery, till the same weapon which pierced his horse laid 
the rider senseless on the ground. The young Alexander^ 
who fought near him, derived peculiar glory from saving the 
life of his father, whom he covered with his shield, and de- 
fended with his sword, until his attendants conveyed him to 
a place of safety ; the son succeeding to the command, the 
tumult was appeased, and the barbarians put to flight. Phi- 
lip's wound was attended with'an incurable lameness, which 
he bore with much impatience. His magnanimous son en- 
deavoured to remove his chagrin, by asking, how he could 
be chagrined at an accident that continually reminded lum 
of his valour. 

To repair the efiects of this unforeseen delay, the Macedo- 
nians hastened through Thrace, where Philip, as he had rea- 
son to expect^ was met by deputies fh>m the Anphictyonic 
council, appointing him genexal of their forces, and request- 
ing him to march into Greece with all convenient speed. The 
secret practices and intrigues which had been ripening during 
the Scythian expedition produced this extraordinary mes- 
sage ; the remote as well immediate causes of which deserve 
to be distincdy unravelled, being the last knot of a tragedy 
which involves the fate of Greece. ^ ^, 

The spirited resistance of Sdymbria and Byzantium, the 
successfiil expeditions of Phocion in the Hellespont and Pro- 
pontis,the dread of Ochus king of Persia, and, above all, the 
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continual exposliilatiQiiB and remoostmicesof DemMliemay- 
Gcmspired to rouse the Athemans £pom thdr letliaigy, and 
animated them with adesire to cany oa the war with acdvky 
against the common enemy of Gtcece. In order to save the 
state, they consented to abofish die very popular law, or radier 
abuse, introduced by Eubulus. The theatrical amusemeols, 
so passionately idolised by Ae midtitode, wore celebraled 
with less pomp ; and . the nufitary fund was Aeaccfiordi ap- 
plied to its original and proper destination. A fleet was 
equipped hr superior to die naval strength of Macedon* 
lie troops and partisans of d»t kingdom were driven 
from their ambushes in Megara and in the neighbooring Ser* 
ritories. Demosthenes, and Hyperides, an orator second only 
to Demosthenes, were dispatched mto the several repnfaliGs, 
to persuade the several republics to second the generous ar* 
dour of the Athenians* 

Philip was accurately informed of all those transactions. 
Highly provoked against the Athenians, he^ was unaUe to re- 
taliate their injuries. If he attacked them by land, he must 
march through the territories of the Thebms and Theasa- 
Kans, who would be ready to forsake him with Ids good for- 
tune. Hb disgraceful expedition against the cities of the 
Propontis rendered the present juncture extremdy imfinvour- 
able to such a hazardous design. Nor could he attenmr, 
with any prospect of success, to attack the enemy by sea, 
since the Athenian fleet far exceeded his own. 

Amidst this complication of difficulties, Philip shewed 
how well he understood the unsteady temper of the Cireeks^ 
by raising the siege of Byzantium, and burying himself in 
the wilds of Scythia, till the fuming animosity of his advei^ 
saries had time to evaporate. Not venturing on open hos- 
tility, he, meanwhile, employed two secret aig^nes, which 
were at work during his absence, and from which he had 
reason to expect very signal advantages before his retian* 
There lived at Athens a man of the name of Antii^ion, bold, 
loud, and loquacious in the popular assembty, in which, how« 
ever, he had not a title to vote, mudi less to speak. Us name 
not being recorded in the public register of the ci^. This 
defect passed long unobserved* At length Ae treason of 
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Antiphon (for the Athenians regarded an unquaKfied voter 
in the assembly as an usurper of sovereign power) was dis* 
covered, and he was arraigned by one of the many citizens 
to whom his insolence an4. calumny had justly rendered him 
obnoxious ; in consequence of which impeachment, the sup* 
posititious Athenian was divested of his borrowed character^ 
and driven with ignominy from a country, whose most au** 
gust rights and honours he had usurped and disgraced. 
Stung with disappointment and rage, Antiphon had recourse 
to the king of Macedon, and offered himself for any enter- 
prize, however bloody or desperate, by which, in serving the 
interest of Philip, he might gratify his own thirst for ven^ 
geance. The ambitious M acedcmian was not very delicate 
in choosing the means by which he mig^t distress his adver» 
saries. *He greedily dosed, therefore, with the proposal of 
Antiphon, in whom he rejoiced to find an instrument so fit 
for his service. 

The superiority of the Athenians by sea formed the chief 
obstacle to the grandeur of Macedon. It was agreed be- 
tween PhiHp and Antiphon, therefore, that the latter should 
return to Athens in disguise, insinuate himself into the 
Pinsus, and lie there im concealment, until he found an op- 
portunity to set fire to the Athenian docks, and thus destroy 
at once the main hope of the republic. While the artful 
king of Macedon eluded die storm of his enemies by wan- 
dering in the woods of Scytlua, his perfidious accomplice 
lodged without suspicion in the harbour which glowed with 
the ardour of naval preparation, and into which were daily 
accumulated new masses of tar, timber, and other materials, 
alike proper for a fleet and for the purpose of Antiphon. 

But the vigilance of DemosAenes discovered this des* 
perate design, when on the point of execution. He imme- 
diately flew to the Pineus, <hragged Antiphon from his con- 
cealment, divested him of his disguise, and produced him at 
the bar of the assembly. The capricious multitude, alike 
prone to anger and to compassion, were on this occasion very 
differendy affected from what might be conjectured. They 
beheld with pity, a man, once regarded as their fellow cid- 
2en,.brought before them, after a long absence, and accused^ 
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perhaps on vain presumptions, of such a horrid crime. They 
knew besides the wicked artifices of their orators, who, to 
increase their own importance, o^en terrified the public with 
false alarms and imaginary danAJers. iEschines and other 
partizans of Philip were at hnro to strengthen these im- 
pressions. They represented the whole transaction of De- 
mosthenes as a complication of fraud and cruelty ; loudly 
inveighed against his insolent triumph over the calamities of 
the unfortunate ; and reproached his entering by force into 
the house where Antiphon was concealed, as a vicdation of 
freedom, and as trampling on the respected maxim of the 
Athenian law and religion, that every man's house was his 
sanctuary. Such was the effect of these claims, that Anti- 
phon was dismissed without the formality of a trial, and 
might, perhaps, have resumed his purpose with more se- 
curity than before, had not the senate of the Areopagus more 
carefully examined the information of Demosthenes. By the 
authority of that court, the traitor was again seized and 
tried. Torture, which the institution of domestic slavery in- 
troduced and rendered familiar in Greece, extorted from 
him a reluctant confession; and his enormous guilt was 
punished with as enormous severity. 

Had the enterprise of Antiphon been crowned with suc- 
cess, Philip would have attained his purpose of ruining 
Athens, by a rude stroke of vulgar perfidy. But the engines 
which he set in motion for gaining the same end, at a time 
when he was obliged to fly the awakened resentment of 
Greece, will not be easily matched by any parallel transac- 
tions in history. ' 

The time approached for convening at Delphi the vernal 
assembly of the Amphictyons. It was evidently the interest 
of the Athenians, and might have been expected from their 
just resentment against Philip, that they should send such 
deputies to the city of Apollo as were most hostile to the 
Macedonian, and most zealous in the cause of liberty and 
their country. But intrigue and cabal prevailed over every 
motive of public utility ; and the multitude were persuaded, 
at a crisis which demanded the most faithful and incorrupt 
ministers, to employ, as their representatives in the Amphic- 
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tyonic eoundl, ^schines and Midias, viho were not only the 
declared enemies of Demosthenes, but the warm and active 
partisans of the',king of Macedon. The Amphictyons were 
employed in repairing the -fjg temples ; the sacred offerings 
which had been removed and sold by the Phocians, were col- 
lected from every quarter of Greece ; and new presents were 
made by several states to supply the place of the old, which 
could not be recovered. 

The Athenians particularly signalised their pious munifi- 
cence, and sent, among other dedications, several golden 
shields, with the following inscription: ^^ Taken from the 
Medes and Thebans, when they fought against Greece." 
This offering, highly offensive to the Theban deputies, was 
prematurely suspended in the temple. The Thebans mur- 
mured, the Amphictyons listened to their complaints, and it 
was whispered in the council, that the Athenians deserved 
punishment for presenting their gift to the god, before it had 
been regularly consecrated^ Pretending high indignation at 
these murmurs, iEschines rushed into the assembly, and be- 
gan a formal, yet spirited defence of his countrymen ; when 
he was rudely interrupted by a Locrian of Amphissa, a city 
eight miles distant from Delphi, which, growing populous and 
powerful on the ruins of Crissa and Cirrha, had ventured to 
cukivate the Cirrhean plain, which, near three centuries be- 
fore, had been desolated by the Amphictyons, solemnly con- 
secrated to Apollo, and devoted to perpetual sterility. 

The artful Locrian clamorously interrupted that orator, 
calling aloud in the assembly, that it ill became the dignity 
of the Amphictyons to hear with patience the justification of 
Athens, a city which, in defiance of human and divine laws, 
had so recentiiy abetted the execrable sacrilege of the Phoci- 
ans ; that if the Amphictyons consulted the dictates of duty 
and honour, they would not allow the detested name of the 
Athenians to be mentioned in that august council. 

iEschines thus obtained an opportunity of exciting such 
tumults in the assembly as suited the views of Philip. In 
the ardour of patriotic indignation, he poured forth a tor- 
rent of impetuous invective against the insolent Locrian, 
and his city Amphissa ; and then addressed the Amphicty- 
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ons' : *^ Say, ye Grecians ! shall men who never knew the ex*- 
alted pleasures of virtue and renown, be suffered to tear finom 
us the inestimable rewards of glory so jusdy earned i ShaH 
men, themselves polluted by sacrilege, and already devoted 
to destruction by the most awful imprecations, presume to 
call the Athenians profane and impious i Look down, ye 
' reverend guardians of religion ! look down on that plain, 
(pointing to the Cirrhean plain, which mig^t be seen from 
the temple,) behold these lands anctendy devoted to thcgod, 
but now appropriated and cultivated by the Amj^sseaiia ; 
behold the numerous buildings which they have erectdd 
there, and that accursed port of Cirrha, juady demolished by 
our ancestors, now rebuilt and fortified." iEschines here 
read the oracle of Apollo, which condenmed dat harboar 
and those lands to perpetuul desoladon. Then proceeding 
with increased vehemence : ^ For mysdf, ye Grecians I I 
swear that I, my children, and my country, will dischaige 
our duty to Heaven ; and, with all the powers and &cidties 
of mind and body^ avenge the abominable violation of the 
consecrated territory. Do you, Amphictyons ! determine 
as wisdom shall direct. Your offerings are prepared, your 
victims are brought to the altar, you are ready to oflfer so- 
lemn prayers for blessings on yourselves, and on the repiri>- 
lics which you represent. But consider with what voice, 
with what heart, with what confidence, you can breathe out 
your petitions, while you suffer the profanatioa of the Am- 
phisseans to pass unrevenged. Hear the words of the im- 
precation not only against those who cultivate the consecrated 
ground, but against those who neglect to punish them : * Miqr 
they never present an acceptable offering to Apollo, Diana, 
Latona, or Minerva the provident, but may all their sacri- 
fices and religious rites be for ever rejected and abhorred.' *' 
The warmth of iEschines occasioned the utmost tumult in 
the assembly. The golden shields irregularly dedicated by 
the Athenians were no longer the subject of discourse. This 
slight impropriety disappeared amidst the emMtnous impie- 
ties of the Amphisseans, which had been so forcibly painted 
to the superstitious fancies of the terrified multitude. It was 
determined, after violent contentions between those who ac« 
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cosed and those who defended this unhappy people, that the 
Amphictyons, with the asMstance of the citizens of Delphi^ 
should next day repair to the Cirrheao plain, in order to burn, 
cut down, and destroy the houses mid plantations, which had 
so long adorned and defiled that devoted territory. The ra- 
vagers met widi litde opposition in performing this pious de- 
vastation ; but, as they returned towards the temple, they 
were cyvertaken and assaulted by a numerous party of Am- 
phiaseans, who threw them into disorder, made several pri- 
soners, and pursued the rest to Delphi. The signal of war 
was now raised ; the insulted Amphictyons, in whose per- 
sons the sanctity of religion had been violated, complained to 
their respective republics, while the recent audacity of the 
Amphisseans aggravated their ancient crimes and enormi- 
ties. But the measures of the Amphictyons were extremely 
slow and irresolute ; and their operations were ill conducted 
and unsuccessful. 

AflSurs were thus brought to the issue which had been ex«> 
pected by iEschines, and the accomplices who assisted him 
in promoting the interest of the king of Macedon. They 
loudly declaimed in the council against the lukewarm indif* 
ference of the Grecian states in la war which so deeply con«> 
cemed thb natiomd religion. *^ It became the Amphiayons, 
therefore, as the ministers of ApoQo, and the guardians of 
Ids temple, to seek out and employ some more powerful in- 
strument of die divine vengeance. Philip of Macedon had 
formerly pven proof of his pious zeal in the Phocian war. 
That prince was now retummg in triumph from his Scythian 
expedition. His assistance must again bp demanded to de- 
• fend the cause of Apollo and the sacred shrine." This pro- 
posal being approved, a deputatjion of the Amphictyons met 
Philip in Thrace. He received their welcome message with 
well affected surprize, but declared his veneration for the 
commands of the council, wiMch hjs should be ever ready to 
obey. 

The vigilant prince had already taken proper measures for 
acting as general of the Amphictyons, and provided a suffi- 
cient number of transports to convey his army into Greece, 
file understood that, notwithatanding the intrigues of iEs» 
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chines and his a^sociates^ the Athenians had been persuaded 
by Demosthenes to oppose his design, and that their admi- 
rals, Chares and Prozenus, prepared to intercept his passage 
with a superior naval force. To baffle this opposition Philip . 
employed a stratagem. A light brigantine was dispatched 
to Macedon with letters of such import as gave reason to 
believe that he purposed immediately returning into Thrace. 
Besides writing to Antipater, he took care to mask his arti- 
fice, by sending letters to his queen Olympias. The brigaiH 
tine purposely fell into the hands of the Athenians. The dis- 
patches were seized and read ; but tht letter of the queen was 
politely forwarded to its destination. The Athenian admi- 
rals quitted their station, and Philip arrived without oppo- 
sition on the coast of Locris, from whence he proceeded to 
Delphi. 

Though the Macedonians alone were far more numerous 
than seemed necessary for the reduction of Amphissa, Philip 
dispatched circular letters through most parts of Greece, re- 
quiring from the Thebans, Peloponnesians, and other statea^ 
^e assistance of their combined arms to maintain the cause 
of the Amphictyons and Apollo. The Thebans sent a amaH 
body of infantry to join the standard of Philip. The Lace- 
daemonians beheld all recent transactions with a conten^^tu- 
ous disregard, and seemed firm in their purppse of preaenr* 
ing a sullen neutrality. The Athenians opposed Philip with 
ten thousand mercenaries, despising the threats of the ora- 
cles against those who took part with the impious Amphia- 
seans. The orator boldly accused the pythian priestess and 
her ministers of being bribed to Philippise, or to prophecy 
as might best suit the interest of Philip ; while iEschines, on 
the other hand, accused his adversary of having received a 
large sum of money, and an annual pension, to abet the tm- 
piety of Amphissa. The king of Macedon besieged, took, 
and garrisoned that unfortunate city ; and, having routed 
and put to flight the Athenian mercenaries, spread the terror 
of his arms round all the neighbouring territory. 

The news of these events occasioned dreadful consterna- 
tion in Athens. The terrified citizens believed the moment 
iipproaching when they must defend theijr own walls against 
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the victoriotts invader. They sent an en^aasy to Philip crav- 
ing a suspension of hostiUties, and at the same time dispatch- 
ed their ablest orators to rouse- the Greeks from their supine 
negligence, and to animate and unite them against a barba- 
rian, who, under pretence of avenging the offiended divinity 
of Apollo, meditated the subjugation of their common coun- 
try. Megara, Euboea, Leucas, Corinth, Corcyra, and Achaia, 
favourably received the ambassadors, and readily entered 
into a league against Macedon. Thebes fluctuated with un- 
certainty, hating the Adienians as rivals, and drea(ting Philip 
as a tyrant. The situation of the Theban territory, through 
which Philip must march before he could invade Attica, ren- 
dered the decision of that people peculiarly important. To 
gain (Mr to retain their friendship, the intrigues of Philip on 
the one side, and the eloquence of Athens on the other, had 
been employed with unwearied assiduity. The Thebans tem- 
porised, deliberated, resolved, and changed their resolutions. 
The partisans of Athens were most numerous, those of Ms^- 
cedon most active, while the great body of the Theban peo- 
ple heard the clamours and arguments of both parties with 
that stupid indifference, and took their measures with that 
lelfa^l^c slowness, which disgraced even the heavy character 
pf ihe^Jf(oe$tians. 

To fix their wavering irresolution, Philip at length had re- 
course to the strong impression of terror. From the general 
wreck of Phocis, his foresight and policy had spared the 
walls of Elatsea, a city important by its situation between two 
ranges of mountains which opened into Phocis and Boeotia. 
The citadel was built on an eminence washed by the river 
Cephissus, which flowed through Boeotia into the lake Co- 
pais ; a broad expanse of water, which, by several navigable 
streams, communicated with Attica. This valuable post^ 
conveniently situated for commanding the passage into Boeo- 
tia, distant only two days march from Attica, and which, be- 
ing garrisoned by a powerful army, might continually alarm 
the safety of Thebes and Athens, Philip seized with equal' 
boldness and celerity, drew the greater part of his troops 
thither, repaired and strengthened the walls of the place, and 
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having thus secured himself from surprise, watched a favom^ 
able opportunity of inflicting punishment on the Atheniatts. 

It was late in the evening when a courier arrived at Athena 
with the melancholy tidings that Philip had taken posaesMoa 
of Elatsea. The people had retired to tfietr houses, tnit in a 
moment all were abroad. Some hastened to die generslis i 
others went in quest of the officer whose business it w«b Id 
summon the citizens to council ; most flocked to the market 
place. Before dawn the confusion ceased, the citizens were 
all assembled, the senators took their places, and die presi- 
dent reported to them the alarming intelligence that had been 
received. The herald then proclaimed, with a k>ud voice, 
^ That he who had any thing to offer on the present emer- 
gence, should mount the rostrum, and propose his advice.** 
The invitation, though frequently repeated, was received widi 
silence and dismay. The magistrates, the generals, the de* 
magogues, were all present | but none obeyed the summons 
of the herald. 

At length Demosdienes arose, and obtained the noblest tri- 
umph of patriotism. He began by darting a ray of hope iota 
the desponding citizens, and assuring them that were not the 
Thebans hostile to Philip, diat prince would not be acttudly 
posted at Elatsa, but on the Athenian frontier. He Miorted 
jiis countrymen to shake off the unmanly terror which had 
surprised them ; and, instead of fearing for themselves, to 
fear only for their neighbours. " Let your forces,*' continued 
he, ** immediately march to Eleusis, in order to show die 
Thebans and all Greece, that as those who have sold dieir 
country are supported by the Macedonian's forces at Elatsa, 
so you are ready to defend with your hereditary cotirage and 
fortune those who fight for liberty. Let ambassadors at the 
same dme be sent to Thebes, to remind that republic of die 
good offices conferred by your ancestors ; to assure die The- 
bans that you do not consider them as aliens ; that the people 
of Athens have forgot all recent hostilities with the citizens 
of Greece, and will never forsake the cause of their common 
country. To this community, therefore, offer your most dis- 
interested services. To make any demand for yourselves 
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itauUbe higUy improper in the pnaent juncture.. AsBvure 
then that you are deeply affected by their danger, and pre- 
pared generously to defend them to the utmost of your 
power," 

These proposals being received with general approbation^ 
Demosthenes drew up a formal decree for carrying them into 
execution ; a decree which may be considered as the expiring 
▼oice of an illustrious people. Having painted in the most 
odious colours the perfidy and violence of Philip, and having 
atigmatised with due severity the recent instances of his in- 
justice and lust of power, the orator concludes, ^^ For si^ch 
reasons, the senate and people of Athens, emulating die glory 
of their ancestors, to whom the liberty of Greece was ever 
dearer than the interest of their particular, republic, have re« 
solved to send to the coast of Boeotia a fleet of two hundred 
sail, to march to Eleusis with their whole military strength, 
to di^Mitch ambassadors to the several states of Greece, and 
particularly to the Thebans, encouraging them to remain unr 
terrified amidst the dangers which threaten them, and to ex- 
ert themselves manfully in defence of the common cause, 
with assurance that the people of Athens are determined and 
ready to suppc»t them with all their faculties, their treasures, 
llieir navies, and their arms ; well knowing that to contend 
for pre-eminence with the Greeks is an honourable contest ; 
but to be commanded by a foreigner, and to suflFer a barbarian 
to wrest the sovereign^ from their hands, would tarnish 
their hereditary glory, and disgrace their country for ever." 

The same undaunted spirit which dictated this decree, at- 
tended the exertions of Demosthenes in his embassy to The- 
bes, in which he triumphed over the intrigues of Amyntas 
and Clearchus, and over the eloquence of Philon of Byzan- 
tium, the emissaries employed by Philip on this important 
occ^asion. The Thebans passed a decree for receiving with 
gratitude the proffered assistance of Athens, and the Athe- 
nian, army, having soon after taken the field, were admitted 
within the Theban walls, and treated with all the flattering 
distinctions of ancient hospitality . 

Meanwhile Philip having advanced towards the Bceotian 
frontier, his detached parties were foiled in two rencounters 
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^ith the confederates. Regardless of these losses, to which, 
perhaps, he purposely submitted, as necessary stratagems to 
draw the enemy from their walls, he proceeded with his main 
body, thirty-two thousand strong, to the plain of Chaeronsa. 
This place was considered by Philip as well adapted to die 
operations of the Macedonian phalanx ; and the ground for 
his encampment, and afterwards the field of battle, were 
chosen with equal sagacity ; having in view on one side a 
temple of Hercules, whom the Macedonians regarded as the 
high protector of their fortune ; and on the other the banks 
of the Thermodon,-a small river flowing into the Cephisus, 
announced by the oracles of Greece as the destined scene of 
desolation and wo to their unhappy country. The generals 
of the confederate Greeks had been much less careful to avail 
themselves of the powerful sanctions of superstition. Unre- 
strained by inauspicious sacrifices, the Athenians had left 
their city to wait no other omen but the cause of their coun* 
try. Regardless of oracles, they afterwards advanced to the 
ill-fated Thermodon, accompanied by the Thebans, and the 
scanty reinforcements which had joined their alliance. Their 
army amounted to thirty thousand men, animated by the no- 
blest cause for which men can fight ; but commanded by the 
Athenians, Lysicles and Chares, and by Theagenes the The- 
ban, all three creatures of cabal and tools of faction, slaves 
of interest or voluptuousnes, whose characters are alone suffi- 
cient to prove that^Greece was ripe for ruin. 

When the day approached for abolishing the tottering in- 
dependence of those turbulent republics, which their own in- 
ternal vices and the arms and intrigues of Philip had been 
gradually umdermining for twenty-two years, both armiea 
formed in battle array before the rising of the sun. The 
right wing of the Macedonians was headed by Philip, who 
judged proper to oppose in person the dangerous fury of the 
Athenians. His son Alexander, only nineteen years of age, 
but surrounded by experienced officers, commanded the left 
wing, which faced the Sacred Band of the Thebans. The 
auxiliaries of either army were posted in the centre. In the 
beginning of the action the Athenians charged with impetu- 
osity, and repelled the opposing divisions of the enemy ; but 
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the youthful ardour of Alexander dbligtd the Iliebtfiis to re* 
tire, the Sacred Band being cut down to a man. The ac« 
tivity of the young prmce completed then: disorder, and pur-< 
sued the scattered multitude with his Thesaalian cavalry. 

Meantime the Atheman generals, having repelled the cen^* 
tre and left wing of the Macedonians, except the phalanx, 
pressed forward against the^^gitives, the inscdent Lysidea 
exclaiming, in vain triumph, " Pursue, my brave country-* 
nen! let us drive the cowards to Macedcm." Philip ob* 
served this rash folly with contempt, and saying to those 
around him, ^* our enemies know not how to conquer," com* 
manded his phalanx, by a rapid evolution, to gun an adja* 
cent eminence, from which they poured down, firm and coU 
lected, on the advancing Athenians, whose confidence of 
success bad rendered them totally insensible to danger. Above 
a thousand fell, and two thousand were taken priscmers ; the 
rest escaped by a precipitate and shameful flight. Philip, 
perceiving his victory to be complete, gave orders to spare 
j^je vanquished, with a clemency unusual in that age, and not 
less honourable to his understanding than his heart ; since 
his humanity thus subdued the minds, and gidned the aflec- 
tions, of his conquered enemies. 

According to the Grecian ciistom, the batfle was foUowed 
by an entertainment, at which the king, presiding in person, 
received the congratulations of his friends, and the humble 
supplications of the Athenian deputies^ who craved the Ik>> 
dies of their slain. Their request, which served as an ac*> 
knowledgment of their defeat, was readily granted. 

Philip's subsequent conduct was moderate, being founded 
on wise and humane policy. He restored without ransom 
the Athenian prisoners, and permitted them to take with 
Attn their baggage. Soon afterwards he dispatched his son 
Alexander and Antipater to offer them peace, on such fa- 
vourable terms as they had litde reason to expect. They 
were required to send deputies to the isthmus of Corinth, 
where, to adjust their respective contingents of troops for the 
Persian expedition, Philip purposed assembling, early in tiie 
spring, a general convention of all the Grecian states } they 
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wext ordcied to surrender the isle of Samos, which actualfy 
formed the principal station of their fleet, and the main bul- 
wark and defence of all their maritime or insular possessions; 
but. they were allowed to enjoy unmolested the Atdc territo- 
ry, with th^r herecUtary form of government, and flattered 
by the acquisition of Oropus. The Thebans experienced the 
indignation of the conqueror. Philip thought himself enti- 
tled to treat that people, not as open and generous enemies, 
but as faithless «id insidious rebels who merited all the se- 
ven^ of his j ustice. He punished the republican party with 
unrelenting vigour; restored the traitors whom they had ban- 
ished to the first honours of the republic ; and, in order to 
support their government, placed a Macedonian garrison in 
the Theban citadel. 

In his opposite treatment of the two republics, Philip was 
swayed neither by a£Eection nor hatred ; his generosity and 
his rigour were alike artificial, and both directed by his in* 
terest. 
^i^^H^ The first news of the defeat filled Athens with tumult |p^ 

consternation. But when the disorder ceased, the people 
shewed themselves disposed to place their whole confidence 
in arms, none in the mercy of Philip. A decree passed for 
sending to the Pirsus their wives, children, and most valua- 
ble effects. By the same decree, the rights and freedom of 
the city were bestowed on strangers and daves, and restored 
to persons declared infamous, on this one condition, that they 
exerted themselves in the pubUc defence. Demosthenes, with 
equal success, proposed a decree for repairing the walls and 
fortifications, a work which, being himself appointed to super- 
intend, he generously accomplished at the expence of his pri- 
vate fortune. The orator Lycurgus undertook the more easy 
task of impeaching the worthless Lysicles, whose miscoii- 
dttct in the day of batde had been the immediate cause of 
the late fatal disaster. In a discourse calculated to revive the 
spirit of military enthusiasm wluch had ancientiy animated 
the Athenians, the speaker thus warmly apostrophised the 
conscious guilt of the mute and trembling general : ^ The 
Athenian^ have been totally defeated in an engagement ; the 
enemy have, erected a trophy to the eternal dishonour of 
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Athens ; and Greece is now prepared to receive tlie detested 
yoke of servitude. You were our commander on that in|^ 
rious day ; and still you breathe the vital air, enjoy the light 
of die sun, and appear in our public places, a living monu- 
ment of the disgrace and ruin of your country !" The quick 
resentment of the hearers supplied the coosequence, andLy* 
sides was dragged to execution. 

Neidier the inflammatory decreees nor the hostile prepara* 
tions of Athens could shake the moderation of Philip, or de- 
termine him to alter the favourable terms of accommodation 
which he had already proposed by his ambassadors. The 
patriotic or republican party, headed by the orators just men- 
tioned, breathed hatred and revenge ; but, at tiie intercession 
of the Areopagus, the prudent and virtuous Phocion was ap- 
pointed to the chief command. The discernment of tlus 
statesman and general might easily perceive die vanity of at- 
tempting to recover the honour of a people, who, antecedent- 
ly to tiieir defeat by Philip, had been still more fatally sub- 
dued by their own vices. Anudst tiie dreadful misfor- 
tunes which hung ever their country, a set of Atiienian ctti^* 
zens, distinguished by their rank and fortune, and known by 
the appellation of the Sixty, from the accidental number of 
their original institution, daily assembled into a club, where 
all serious transactions were treated with levity, and the time 
totally dedicated to feasting, gaming, and the sprighdy exer- 
cises of wit and pleasantry. Tliis detestable society saw with- 
out emotidh their countrymen arming for battie ; with the 
most car efiil indifference they received accounts of their cap- 
tivity or death ; nor did the public calamities in any degree 
disturb their festivity, or interrupt for a moment tiie tranquil 
course of their pleasures. Their Came having reached Mace- 
don, Philip sent them a sum of money, to support the ex- 
penice of an institution so fevourable to his views. But what 
opinion must Phocion have formed of such an establishment ; 
or how was it possible for any man of ordinary prudence to 
expect, that a republic which fostered such wretches within 
its bosom could successfiilly wage war against a vigilant and 
enterprising enemy i 

The arguments of the wisest portion of the communis for 
accepting tiie peace offered by Philip were strengtiiened and 
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confirmed by the rttuni of Demades with the Afthenuiii pri- 
soners taken at Chsromea, who unaoisiously blazed fprth the 
praises of their generous conqueror. Ambassadors were ao 
cordingly dispatched to the king of Macedon, to accept and 
ratify ^e treaty of peace, upon the terms which he had coo^ 
descended to offer ; and the only marks of deference shewB 
to the violent party, who still clamoured for war, were that 
Demochares, who ostentatiously affected a rude boldness of 
speech against Philip, was named among the ambasaadotv s 
and that Demosthenes, the irreconcilable enemy of that 
prince, was appointed to pronounce the funeral oration in 
honour of those slain at Ch«ron«a. 

Demochares acquitted himself of his commission with that 
ridiculous petulance wluch naturally flowed from his charac* 
ter. At their audience of leave, Philip, with less sincerity 
than politeness, lavished on the ambassadors his usual profes* 
sions of friendship, and oUigingly asked them, if there was 
any thing fulfaer in which he could- gratify the Athenians? 
** Yes," said Demochares, " hang thyself.'* The just indig* 
nation of all present broke for& against this unprovoked in* 
science ; when Philip, with admirable coolness, silenced Uie 
clamour, by saying, ^ Let this ridiculous brawler depart un« 
molested ;'* and then, turning to the other ambassadors, ^^ Go, 
tdl your countrymen, that those who can utter such outrages, 
are less just and moderate, than he who can pardon them." 

The honourable employment conferred on Demosthenes 
might have been expected to elevate his sentim^ts and lan< 
guage to the highest strain of eloquence. But the complexion 
of the times no longer admitted those daring flights to which 
be had been accustomed to soar ; and the genius of the ora- 
tor seems to have fallen with the fortune of his country. He 
avoids the mention of all recent truisactionB, and dwells with 
tiresome minuteness on the ancient, and even fabulous, parts 
of die Athenian story. One transient flash of light breaks 
forth towards the end of his discourse, when, commemorat- 
ing the g^ry of the slsun, he says, that the removal of those 
zealous republicans from their country, was like taking the 
sun from the world ; a figure bold, yet just ; since after the 
battle of Clueronsa, there remaned n6 further hopes of re- 
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lost, and the gloom of sight md tyraajxy deficended and thicb- 
fioed over Greece. 

The Greeks ackaowledged, that by the decisive victory of 
Cb^ropi^a, Philip became Blaster of their country. But we 
abould form a very erroneous notion of the Macedonian go- 
verameiit, if we compared it with the despotbm of the East. 
The authority of Philip, even in his hereditary realm, waa 
modelled on that admirable system of power and liberty^ 
which distinguished aaad ennobled the policies of the heroic 
ages. He administered the religion, decided the differences* 
smd commanded the vdour of soldiers and freemen. Per.> 
sonal merit entitled him to hold the sceptre, which could not 
long be swayed by tmworthy hands. The superiority of his 
abilities^ the vigilant and impartial justice of his administra^ 
tion, formed the main pillars of his prerogative ; since, ac- 
cording to the principles a&d feelings of the Macedonians, 
he who infringed tiie rights* of his subjects, ceased from that 
moment to be a king. 

Having effected the conquest of Greece, Philip affected to 
preserve inviolate the ancient forms oS the republican con- 
stitution, and determined to govern the Greeks by the same 
policy with which he had subdued them. While Macedo^ 
nian garrisons kept possession of Thermopylae and the other 
strong holds of Greece, the faithful and active partizans of 
Philip controlled the res<diUions,and directed the measiu'es,of 
each particular republic. The superintendence of the sacred 
games, as well as of the Delphic temple, rendered him the 
only visilde head of the national religion : in consequence of 
the double right of presiding and voting in the Amphictyonic 
council, he appeared in the character of supreme civil ma- 
gistrate of Greece ; and his illustrious victory at Chaeronaea 
pointed him out as the general best entitled to conduct the 
mUitary force of Greece and Macedon in the long*projected 
attack on Persia ; ^ office which, as he might have assumed 
it without blame, he therefore solicited with applause from 
the impartial suffrages of the peojde. 

This condescension was highly flattering to the vanity of 
the Greeks. In the year following the batde of Chseronaea^ 
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Philip assembled a general convention of the Amphietyonic 
states. To it he proposed an invasion of Persia. The ge- 
neral voice of the assembly approved the project. The ex- 
pedition was determined on with universal consent, and 
Philip was appointed general of the confederacy. When the 
several states came to ascertain the contingent of troops 
which they could respectively rabe, the whole, exclusive of 
the Macedonians, amounted to two hundred and twenty 
tiiousand foot, and fifteen thousand horse. On no former oc- 
casion had the several republics appeared so tiioroughly 
united in one common cause ; never had tiiey testified such 
general alacrity to take the field, or such unlimited confi- 
dence in the abilities of their commanders. 

Philip, having dbpatched Parmenio with a body of troops 
to protect the Asiatic colonies, was prevented from imme- 
diately following that commander by an insurrection of tiie 
niyrian tribes. This unseasonable diversion was rendered 
more formidable by tiie domestic discord which shook tiie 
palace of Philip. A spirit less proud and jealous than that 
of Olympias, mother of Alexander, might have been jusdy 
provoked by the continual infidelities of her husband, who, 
whether at home or abroad, in peace or in war, never ceased 
to augment the number of his wives or concubines. The 
generous mind of Alexander must naturally have espoused 
the cause of his mother. The young prince defended the 
rights of Olympias and his own with the impetuosity na- 
tural to lus character. At the nuptials of Philip witii 
Cassandra, tiie niece of Attains, one of his generals and fa- 
vourites, an open rupture broke out between the imperious 
father and his more haughty son ; and tiie latter sought re- 
fuge among the rebellious Ill3rrians, who were already in 
arms against their sovereign. 

The dexterity of Philip extricated him from these diffi- 
culties. Having conquered the Illjrrians, he softened Alex- 
ander by assuring him, that his illustrious merit, which was 
alike admired in Greece and Macedon, had not escaped the 
anxious vigilance of a parent, who, by giving him many ri- 
vals to the throne, had only given him an opportunity of sur- 
passing them all in glory, and in the merited affection of the 
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Mucedomans. Soothed by this condescensicMi, Olympias and 
her son again appeared at court with the distinction due to 
their rank ; and to announce and confirm this happy recon- 
cilement with his family, Philip married his beloved daugh* 
ter Cleopatra to the king of Epinis, maternal uncle of Alex- 
ander, and celebrated the nuptials by a magnificent festival 
which lasted several days. 

Amidst the tumultuous amusements of the festivity, Philip 
often appeared in public with unguarded confidence in the 
fidelity and attachment of all his subjects : but proceeding 
one day from the palace to tiie theatre, he was stabbed to tiie 
heart by Pausanias, a Macedonian. It is not certainly known 
whether the assassin was stimulated merely by private re- 
sentment, or prompted by the ill-appeased rage of Olympias, 
or instigated to commit diis atrocity by tiie Persian satraps ; 
which last is asserted by Alexander, who alleged the assas- 
sination of his father among his reasons for invading the Per- 
sian empire. 

Thus fell Philip of Macedon, in the forty-seventii year of 
his age, and twenty-fourth of his reign ; tiie first prince whose 
life and actions history hadi described witii such accuracy 
and circumstantial fulness as render his administration a 
matter of instruction to succeeding ages. Witii a reach of 
foresight and sagacity peculiar to himself, he united valour, 
eloquence, address, flexibility to vary his conduct without 
changing his purpose, witii tiie most extraordinary powers of 
application and perseverance, of cool combination, and ardent 
execution. 

The diflferent, and apparentiy inconsistent, descriptions 
which historiabs have transmitted of this prince's character, 
may be reconciled by attending to that great ruling passion, 
the love of glory and power, wluch possessed tiie mind of 
Philip. All his other passions, his inclinations, his natural 
endowments, the sentiments he had imbibed, tiie graces, the 
qualifications, the accomplishments he had acquired, were all 
subservient to this. If terror and severity were necessary 
for tiie establishment of his power, his sentiments of humanity 
easily yielded to the dictates of his ambition ; and the dis- 
tresses in which whole states and countries were involved he 
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regarded with itidiffetence aad uaconcem. If dissbmibtiiMi 
and artifice were required, his perfect Imowledge of mankind, 
joined to his obliging ,and insinuating deportment, enaUed 
him to practise these with the most consummate address 9 
and thus candour and ingenuousness were frequently sacrw 
fked to his schemes of greatness. If corruption was necea* 
sary, he knew its power, and was perfect in the art of cover- 
ing it by the fairest and most plausible pretences ; and he 
never scrupled to make it his instrument to destroy his rivals^ 
or accomplish his purposes. Hence we find him sometimes 
represented as a cruel, crafty, and perfidious prince, who hud 
it down as his favourite maxim, that it was a folly, when he 
had killed the father, to leave any of his family to revenge 
his deaA ; who professed to amuse men with oaths, as chtl* 
dren are cheated with toys ; and who was rather the pur* 
chaser, than the conqueror of Greece. If, on the other hand, 
the specious appearances of generosity, condescension, and 
benevolence, were required to serve his great purposes, no 
man was more capable of assuming them, no man could dis- 
play them more naturally and gracefully. If his reputation 
Was to be exalted, or the number of his partizans to be in* 
creased, he could confer favours with an air of the utnaosC 
cordiality and affection ; he could listen to reproof with pa* 
tience, and acknowledge his errors with die most specious 
semblsmce of humanity ; he could conquer his enemies and 
revilers by his good offices, and reconcile their aiFections by 
unexpected and unmerited liberalities. Hence again we find 
him emblazoned by all the pomp of praise, as humane, and 
benevolent, merciful, and placable in the midst of all the in* 
solence of victory, careful to exercise the virtues of humani^, 
and gaining a second and more glorious triumph, by the kind* 
ness and clemency with which he reconciled and commanded 
the affections of those whom his arms had subdued. 

His virtues and vices were directed and proportioned to 
his great designs of power : his most shining and exalted 
qualities influenced by his ambition : and, even to the most 
exceptionable parts of his conduct, he was principally deter- 
mined by their conveniency and expediency. If he was un*- 
just, he was, like Csesar, unjust for the sake of empire* 
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Had tioc Uf d«jrs beca shorteDed bf a premature death, 
there is reason to bdieve) that he arQuld have subdued the 
Persian eoapire t «i enterpiize tiuxre dazzlkig, but kss diS- 
cult, tilan die exploits wUch he had already achieved. Had 
that event takeo place, Philip, n the opmioQ of posterity, 
would peihaps have surpassed the gloiy of sU kings andean-' 
querors, vAko either preceded, or fbOowed him. Yet, even on 
^is supposition, there is not a man of sense and probity who 
vouM purchase the imagined grandeur and prosperity of the 
king of Macedon at the price of his artiices and crimes ; 
and, to a philosopher, who considered the means by which 
he had obtained his triuasphs, tke busy ambition of diia 
mighty conqutfor would appear but a deceitful scene of 
splendid misery. 

A prince, who is ahnost the sole depository of his own 
secrets, commonly leaves an arduous task for his successor. 
This difficulty presented itsetf to Alexander ; but it was not 
the only circumstance that rendered his situation difficult. 
The regular order of succession had never been deariy es- 
tablished in Macedon, and was, in some measure, incompati- 
hle with the spirit of royal government, which, as then gene- 
raHy understood, required such qualities vttd accomplish- 
ments in the first magistrate, as could not be expected from a 
promiscuous line of hereditaiy princes. Alexander had not 
nsuch to apprehend irom the rivaUhip of his brodiiers, since 
Ptolemy, bom of Arsinoe, and 'afterwards king of Egypt, 
was reputed to be the son of Lagus to whom Philip had 
married Arsinoe while she was with child by himself; and 
AridflBus, the son of Philina, possessed too feeble an under- 
stan^ng to dispute the succession. But Alexander's title 
was contested by his cousin Amj^tas. Plulip so little 
feared bis pretensions to die throne, that he had given him 
his daughter Cyna in muriage. T%is new advantage 
strengthened the claim -of Amyntas. Alexander privately 
todk measures with his friends lor crushing those danger- 
ous enemies ; and, being acknowledged king of Macedon, 
hastened into Greece to reap Ae fruits of his father's 
labours. 
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In his journey thither he experienced the perfidious incon* 
stancy of the Thessalians, whom he chastised with proper se^ 
Verity ; and^ having assembled the deputies of die states st 
Corinth, he was invested with the same honours wUch had 
been conferred on his predecessor. During his residence in 
that city, there happened an incident which more dearly dis- 
plays the character of Alexander than can be done by the 
most elaborate description. Curiosity led him to visit Dio- 
genes the cynic. He found him basking in die sun, and hav- 
ing made himself known as the master of Macedon and 
Greece, asked the philosopher what he could do^to oblige him ? 
*^ Stand from between me and the sun," was the answer of 
the cynic : upon which the king observed to his attendants, 
that he would choose to be Diogenes, if he were not Alexan- 
der. The observation was natund and sublime.; since, under 
the most dissimilar veils of external circumstances and pur- 
suits, their characters concealed a real resemblance. Both 
possessed that proud, erect spirit, which disdains authority, 
spurns controul, and aspires to domineer over fortune; But, 
by diminishing the number of his wants, Diogenes found, 
in his tub, that independence of mind, which Alexander, by 
the unbounded gratification of his desires, could not attain on 
the imperial throne of Persia. 

Alexander, having returned to Macedon, prepared for his 
eastern expedition by diffusing the terror of his name among 
the northern barbarians. The Illyrians and Triballi, mind- 
ful of the injuries of Philip, had hastily taken arms to oppose 
his son. The young prince, with a well appointed army, 
marched from Amphipolis, and arrived in ten days at the 
principal pass of Mount Hsemus, which led into the territory 
of the Triballi. There he found a new, and not less formida- 
ble enemy. The independent tribes of Thrace, having em- 
braced the cause of the Triballi, had seized an eminence 
commanding the pass ; and, instead of a breastwork, had for- 
tified themselves with their carriages or wagons, which they 
purposed to roll down on the Macedonians. To elude this 
unusual battery, Alexander commanded such of his troops as 
could not conveniendy open their ranks, and allow free issue 
to the intended violence, to fall flat on the ground, and care- 
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fully close thdor shields, that the descending wagons might 
hannlessly bound over them. In consequence of this con- 
trivance, the hostile artillery was exhausted in vain. Alex- 
ander then attacked the Thracians with admirable order. 
Fifteen hundred fell ; their swiftness and knowledge of the 
country saved the greater number. The prisoners, women, 
and booty, were sent for sale to the maritime cities on the 
Euxine. 

Alexander passed the mountains and pursued the Triballi. 
By galling them with his bowmen and slingers, he gradually 
forced them from their fas^esses, and defeated a powerful 
body of their warriors encainped on the woody banks of the 
Lagynus. The remainder of the nation took refuge in Pence, 
an island in the Danube. Alexander judged it too hazardous 
to assault the island ; and the hostile appearance of the GeUe, 
on the northern bank, furnished him with an honourable pre- 
tence for. declining jthe siege of Peuce. On the margin of the 
Danube that audacious people had drawn up four thousand 
horse, and a)K>ve ten thousand foot, showing a determined 
resolution to oppose the landing of an enemy. Provoked by 
those signs of defiance, and animated by the glory of passing 
the greatest of all j^uropean rivers, Alexapder filled the hides 
used in encampment wi|h straw and other buoyant materials, 
and collected all die boats employe4 by the natives of those 
parts. Amidst the darkness of the ensuii^g ni^ht he thus 
transported fifteen hundred cavalry, and four thousand infan- 
try, to that part of the opposite bank which was covered with 
high and thick com^ At the dawn of day, he commanded 
bis foqt to march through those rich fields with traversed 
spears; and while the infantry remained concealed in the 
com, the cavalry followed them ; but as soon as they emerged 
into the naked plain, the horse advanced to fhe front, and 
both suddenly presenting an irresistible objeict of terror, the 
Gets abandoned their post and fled to their city, which was 
four miles disjtant, There ttusy at first proposed to make a 
vigorous defence, but beholding the impenetrable firmness of 
the phalanx, and the irresistible impetuosi^r of Alexander's 
/:ayali7, they forsook their habitations, and retired precipi^ 
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tatety wHh th^irnrires and eMdfefi, iiKo ihe nordMrn de^ 
sert. 

The Macedonkms tputei md uKked the town. Alex^ 
ander, ttindful of so many favours, rettimed sacriices of 
thanks to Jupiter, Hercules, atid the god of the Du&ube, and 
received very subtnissive embassies from the surrottiiditig 
nations. 

Necessity alone compelled Alexander to cany his arms 
into those inhospitable regions. Animated by an ambition 
to subdui the Asiatic plains^ he turned with contempt from 
bleak heaths and barren mountains^ not deigning to chastise 
the boastful arrogance of the Celtse. 

In his return tow*fds Pella, Alexander marched through 
the friendly country of the Pttonians, where he received the 
unpleasant intelligence^ f hat the Ill3rrian tribes were in arms, 
beaded by Clitus, son of Bardyllis, the hereditary foe of 
Maeedon. Glaucias, king of the Taulantii, prepared to join 
the arms of Clitus ; the Autariadse, likewise an lUyrian na* 
tion, had determined to obstruct the march of Alexander* 
Amidst these difficulties, he was encouraged by LangaruSf 
chief of the Agrians, a warlike tribe mhabiting die ridges of 
Mount Hsemus. Conducted by the activity of LangaruS) 
the Agrian targeteem invaded the country of the Autana- 
dm. Their ravages were equally n^id and destructive ( the 
Autariadae, alarmed by private danger, abandoned the de- 
sign of co-operating w^th the enemies oJF Alexander. That 
prince thus advanced without opposttion to Peilion, the prin- 
cipal strong hold of the Illyrians. The enemy were poaDed 
on the adjacent moxmtains, and concealed among thick woods^ 
purposing to attack the Macedonia!^ by a sudden and united 
assault. But their courage fiiifed them in the moment of 
execution. Not daring to wait Ae approach o£ the phalanx^ 
they precipitately retreated to their city, leaving behind them 
the horrid vestiges of their bloody superstition, three boys, 
three knaids, and as many black rams, which, having just 
sacrificed, they wanted time to remove. 

Meanwhile Glaudas, king of die T^ulantii, approached 
with a great force to relieve PelUon and assist his ally. 
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Alexander had dispatched nUolas to farage at the head of 
a strong body of cavalry. Gbuiciaa attempted to intercept 
and cut off this detachment. Alexander marched to the as«* 
ststance of Philotas ; Clitus reinforced Glaucias ; a decisive 
;u:tion thus seemed inevitable, but, from the thickness of lof« 
ty forests, and the intricacies of winding mountains, there 
was no proper scene for a general engagement. The barba^p 
rians excelled in knowledge of the country ; the Macedonia 
ans in skill and courage. The war was widely difiused and 
ably supported. But the discipline of Alexander finally 
prevailed. By surprise^ by stratagems, by die terror of his 
military engines, which destroyed at a distance, and by suck 
prompt and skilful maniBuvres as had never been before seen 
on the banks of the Apsus and Erigone, he totally dispersed 
this immense cloud of barbarians. Many were slain, and 
many made captive ; a remnant, having burnt their city, 
sought rrfuge among the TauHmtian mouptains. 

Meanwhile a report circulated in Greece, that Alexander 
had perished in Illyria ; and, as men readily believe that 
which dieir interest makes them wish, this vague rumour was 
greedily embraced by the partisans of Grecian independence. 
The Athenian demagogues resumed their usual boldness ; 
the Lacedaemonians already fancied themselves at the head y , 
of revolt ; but the firt acts of rebellion were committed by ./fi/y>^ 
the Thbbans, who murdered Amyntas and Timolaus, com* f 
manders of the Cadm«a, uid prepared to expel the Macedo* 
nian garrison from that fortress. 

Alexander, when apprised of these proceedings, relinquish* 
ed the pursuit of the barbarians, descended by rapid marches 
sdong the western frontier of Macedon, traversed Thessaly, 
entered B^eotia, a^d, in the space of fourteen days after his 
receiving the first news of the rebellion, besieged and demo- 
lished Thebes. The decisive boldness of this measure has 
been highly extolled by historians ; because nothing could 
have a more direct tendency to quash the seditious spirit of 
the Greeks than the rapid punishment of Thebes. But it 
appears that the destruction of Thebes was the effect not of 
policy, but of obstinacy and' accident. In approaching tliat 
unfortunate city, Alexander repeatedly halted, to allow the 
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iDsurgehts time to repent of ^SSSar rashness. But the exiles 
and authors of the sedition encouraged the multitude to per- 
severe. They seemed bent on their own dt^struction j f<jr 
they sallied out, and assaulted and slew several of the Mace-^ 
donian out-guards. 

Alexander repelled the attack, and his final assault was 
irresistible. The Thebans fled amain : and such was their 
trepidation, that having entered their gates, they neglected to 
shut them against the pursuers. The Macedonians and their 
Greek auxiliaries thus rushed tumultuously into the place. 
A dreadful slaughter ensued. The Phocians, Orchomeni-' 
ans, and Platseans rejoiced at gaining an opportunity to gra- 
tify their resentment against Thebes. The greater part 
of the citizens, exceeding thirty thousand in number, were 
either put to the sword or dragged into captivity. A feeble 
^remnant escaped to Athens, 

The severities exercised against Thebes were reluctantly 
permitted by Alexander, at the instigation of his Grecian 
aiudliaries. The few acts of forbearance or mnrcy, in this 
lamentable transaction, flowed from the humanity of his own 
iMtfure. By his particular orders, the house and family of 
Pindar were saved from the general desolotion. He com- 
manded, likewise, that the sacred families, and those con^ 
nected with Macedon by the ties of hospitality, shoqld be 
spared. Alexander is the only great conqueror who built 
many more towns than he destroyed : accordingly he took 
care that the demolition of Thebes should be immediately 
followed by the restoration of Oicho menus and Plat^ea, Even 
the gloomiest events of his reign were distinguished by some 
flashes of light that displayed his magnanimity. It happen- 
ed in the sack of Thebes that a band of 6erce Thracians 
broke into the house of Timoclea, an illustrious Theban ma- 
tron. The soldiers plimdered her house, and their brutal 
commander violated her person. He was next stiniulatcd 
by avarice, and demanded her gold and silver. She con^ 
ducted him to a garden, and shewed him a well, into which 
she pretended to have thrown her most valuable treasure. 
With blind avidity he stooped to grasp it, while the woman, 
being behind, pushed him headlong into the cistern, and co^ 
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veved him with stooes. Tlnocka was seized by the sol- 
diers, and carried in chains to Alexander. Her firm gait 
and intrepid aspect commanded the attention of the conque- 
ror. Having learned her crime, Alexander asked her, " Who 
she was that could venture to commit so bold a deed ?" ^^ I 
am," replied she, " the sister of Theagenes, who fell at Ch«- 
ronaea, fighting agabst Philip, in defence of Grecian free* 
dom." Alexander admired both her action and her answer, 
and desired her to depart free with her children. 

While Alexander returned towards Macedon, he received 
many congratulatory embassies from the Greeks. Those af- 
fected most fiiendship in their speeches who had most en- 
mity in their hearts. The Athenians sent to deprecate his 
wrath against themselves. Alexander demanded the persons 
of Demosthenes, Lycurgus, Hyperides, and five other ora- 
tors, to whose inflammatory speeches he ascribed the sedi- 
tious spirit that had recendy prevailed in Athens. A decree 
was unanimously passed for trying the oriitors accused by 
Alexander, and for inflicting on them such punishment as 
their offences should appear to merit. This pretended for- 
wardness in the Athenians to avenge his quarrel was highly 
agreeable to Alexander. Amidst the various embassies to 
the king, the Spartans alone preserved a sullen or magnani- 
mous silence. Alexander treated them with real or well-af- 
focted contempt ; and, withoutdeigning to require their as- 
sistance, departed early in the spring at the head of above 
five thousand horse, and somewhat more than thirty thousand 
infantry, on the greatest enterprise that ever was undertaken 
by any Grecian general. In twenty days march he arrived 
at Sestos, on the Hellespont. Thence the army was convey- 
ed to Asia. The armament landed without opposition, the 
Persians having totally neglected the defence of their western 
frontier. 

The causes of this negligence resulted in some degree from, 
the character of the prince, but still more from tha^ of the na- 
tion. Codomannus had been raised by assassinations and in« 
trigues to the throne of Persia about the same time that Al- 
exander succeeded his father Philip. This prince assumed 
the appellation ctf Darius ; but could not recal the principles 
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crmaimeTB whidi disting[uished his countrymen during the 
reign of the first monarch of that name. In the ^ace of 
about two hundred and thirty years, the Persians had been 
continually degenerating from the virtues whidi character- 
ise a poor and warlike nation, widiout acquiring any of thc^e 
^arts and improvements which nsualiy attend peace and opu- 
lence« Their empire, as extended by Darios Hystatpes, still 
.eBd>raced the most valnabie portion of Asia and Africa. 
The revenue paid in money was still estimated at fourteen 
thousand five hundred and sixty Euboeic talents. The reve^ 
nne paid in kind cannot be appreciated ; but, such was the 
extraordinary <q;ndence of this great monarchy, that the con- 
quests of Alexander aie supposed to have given him an an* 
Bual income of sixty anUions sterling, a sum which will ad* 
mit allowance for exaggeration and still appear sufficiently 
great. 

The Persians were prepared tor destruction, racier by 
their ignorance of the arts of peace and war, tinn by tlieir ef-^ 
feminacy and luxury. The provinces had ceased to main* 
tain any ^regular communication with the capital or with each 
other. The standing military force proved insufiicient to 
keep in awe the distant saitiaps or vicerojrs. The ties of a 
common religion and language, or the sense of a public in- 
terest had never united into one system this discordant mass 
of nations, which was ready to crumble into pieces at the 
touch of an invader. On the other hand, Darius was deem- 
ed a brave and goierous prince, beloved by his Persian sub- 
jects, and assisted by the valour of fifty thousand X^reek mer- 
cenaries. 

The Persians had neglec^d to appose the invasion bef 
their superior fleet ; they had allowed the enemy to encamp 
'Unmolested on their coasts ; fear now compelled them to re- 
luctant union ; but jealousy made them reject the best plan 
oi defence. 

This was proposed by Meoanon, the Rhodian, the ablest 
general in the service of Darius. He observed the danger 
of resisting the Macedonian infantry, who were superior in 
number, and encouraged by the presence of their king. — 
That the invaders, fiery and impetuous, were now animated 
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Jty hope, but would hne courage on the fint < 
Destidite of magaziiieB and resources, their safety depended 
Ob sudden Tictory. It was' the mterest of die Persiana, <m 
the other hand, to protract the war ; above aU, to avoid a 
general engagement. For diis purpose, they ought to trann 
pie down the com with their numennis cavdry, and desolate 
die whcfc country, without sparing the towns and villagee. 
Some rejected this advice as unbecoming the dignity of Per« 
sia. Arsitesy govenuxr of Lesser Hnygia, declared, with m* 
dignalioii, that he would never permit the properqr of his 
sttlgcctB to be ravaged with impunity. It was determined^ 
therefore, by tUa coundL of princes, to aesemble dieir rt* 
spective farces with aU possible ei^dilion, and to encamp an 
the eastern bank of the Granicus, a river which, issuing from 
Mount Ida, fiedls into Ae Propones. 

The scouts of Alexander having brought him intelligence 
of the -enemy's design, he immediately advanced to give them 
battle. The advanced guard were detached to exaanne the 
fords of the Gnmicus, and to observe the disposition of tho 
enemy. Tliey returned with greae celerity to acquaint Alex- 
ander that the Persians were advantagec^isiy posted on the 
opposite bank ; their horse aasouating to twenty thousand^ 
and dieir foreign mercenaries scarcely less numeroua. Net* 
withstanding this darmmg intettigence, die young prince de« 
termined to pass the river. • 

The cautious Parmenio resKxistrated agmmt passing die 
Granicus in the face of an enemy. The river, he (^eerved^ 
was deep and full of eddies ; its banks abrupt and craggy* 
These prudential considerations prevailed not with Alexan« 
der, who declared, that in die first conflict the Macedoniana 
must act with equal promptitude and vigcmr, and perfens 
something worthy of the terror which they inspired. Say* 
ing this, he sprung on his horse, assumed the command of 
the right wing, and committed the lefi to Parmenio. 

Alexander distributed his orders ; a dreadful silence ensu- 
ed, the hostile armies beheld each other with resentment or 
terror. This solemn pause was interrupted by die Macedo- 
nian trumpet, which, on a signal given by Alexander, resound* 
ed from every part of the line. His brother Ptolemy, as had 
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been previously regulated, then rode forth i^t the head of ai 
squadron of cuirassiers, followed by two bodies of light dra- 
goons, and a battalion of infantry commanded by Amynt^. 
While these troops boldly entered the Granicus, Alexander 
likewise advanced with the chosen cavalry on the right wing, 
followed by the archers and Agrians. In passing the river both 
Al^ander and Ptolemy led their troops obliquely down the 
current, to prevent as much as possible the Persians from at- 
tacking them in flank, as they successively reached the shore. 
The Persian cavalry behaved with courage : the first squad- 
rons of the Macedonians were driven back into the stream. 
But Alexander, who animated the troops with his voice and 
arm, maintained his ground on the bank, and thought he had 
gained the battle when he obtained an opportunity of fighting. 
In the equestrian engagements which followed, the Macedo- 
nians owed much to their skilful evolutions and discipline ^ 
still more to their strength and courage ; and not a little to the 
excellence of their weapons, which being made of the cornel 
tree, far surpassed the brittle javelins of the enemy. 
• Meanwhile Parmenio crossed the Granicus, at the head of 
the left wing, with equal success. Alexander, after perform- 
ing all the duties of a great general, displayed such personal 
acts of prowess, as will be more readily admired than be- 
lieved by the modem reader. He was easily distinguished 
by the brightness of his armour. The bravest of the Persiau 
nobles impatiendy waited his approach. He darted into the 
inidst of them, and fought till he broke his spear. HaviDg 
demanded a new weapon from Aretes, his master of horse. 
Aretes shewed him his own spear, which was likewise bro^ 
ken. Demaratus, the Corinthian, supplied the king with a 
weapon,/ Thus armed, he rode up and assaulted Mithrida- 
tes, son-in-law of Darius. While Alexander beat him to the 
ground, he was himself struck by Raesaces with a hatchet.— ► 
His helmet saved his life. He pierced the breast of Rosaces, 
but a new danger threatened him from the scimitar of Spi- 
thridates. The instrument of death already descended on 
his head, when Clitus cut off the arm of Spithridates, which 
fell with the grasped weapon. 
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The heroism of Alexander animated the valour of the com" 
panionsy who formed eight squadrons of select cavahy, and 
the enemy first fled where the king commanded in person.^-— 
In the left wing, the Persians had begun on every side to 
give way, before the Macedonian infantry had completely 
passed the river. . The stern aspect of the phalanx, shining 
in steel, and bristliDg with spears, confirmed the victory.—- 
Above a thousand Persian horse were slain in the pursuit. 
The foot, consisting chiefly of Greek mercenaries, still con- 
tinued in their 'first position, not firm, but inactive, petrified 
by astonishment, not steady through resolution. While the 
phalanx attacked them in front, the victorious cavalry assail- 
ed dieir flanks. Surrounded on all sides^they fell an easy 
prey ; two thousand surrendered prisoners : — ^the rest perish- 
ed, unless, perhaps, a few stragglers lurked among the slain. 

The battle of tfie Granicus proved fatal to most of the Per- 
sian commanders. Arsites, tibe chief adviser of the engage- 
ment, died in despair by his own hand. The generals, Ni- 
phates, and Petenes, Omares, leader of the mercenaries, Spi- 
thridates, satrap of Lydia, Mithridates, son-in-law of Darius, 
and Ariupales, son of Artaxerxes, were numbered among the 
skin. It is scarcely to be believed, that, in such an impor- 
tant engagement, Alexander should have lost only eighty-five 
horsemen, and thirty light infantry. Of the former, twenty- 
five belonged to the royal barid of Companions. By command 
of Alexander, their statues in bronze were formed by the art 
of his admired Lysippus, and erected in the Macedonian city 
of Dium. 

This important victory enabled Alexander to display both 
his humanity and his prudence. He declared the parents and 
children of the deceased thenceforth exempted from every 
species of tribute. He carefully visited the wounded, atten- 
tively asked how each of them had received harm, and heard 
with patience and commendation their much boasted exploits. 
The Persian commanders were interred, and the Greeks, both 
officers and soldiers. The Grecian captives were condemned 
to work in thb Thracian mines, as a punishment for bearing 
arms against the cause of their country. Immediately after 
the battle, he sent three hundred suits of Persian armour, aa 
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dedications to Minerva tii the citadel. This inagiiifk«iit |tt>e- 
sent was ittscribed with the foUowtng words, ^ Gained by 
Alexander, son of niiltp, snd the Greeks, (except the Lace- 
deemottians,) from the Barbariaiis of Asia.'' 

The battf e of Granicus opened to Alexander the conquest 
of Ionia, Caria, and all die Asiatic provinces west of iht 
river Halys, which had anciendy formed die powerful mo- 
narchy of the L3^dians. Many of the walled towns surren- 
dered at his approach. Sardis, the splendid capital of Cnesus, 
opened its gates to a deliverer, and once more obtained the 
privilege of being governed by its ancient laws, after reluc- 
tantly enduring above two centuries die cruel yoke of Persia. 
The Grecian cities on the coast were delivered from the bur- 
den of tribute and the oppression of garrisons, and resumed 
the enjoyment of their hereditary freedom. 

Miletus and Halicamassus alone retarded the progress of 
the conqueror. The latter place, commanded by Memnon 
the Rhodian, made a memorable defence. Alexander had 
scarcely sat down before it, when the garrison, consisting of 
Greeks and Persians, sallied forth and maintained a despe- 
rate conflict. Having repelled them with much difficulty, he 
undertook the laborious work ot filling up a ditch thirty cubits 
broad and Mittn deep, which the besieged had drawn round 
their wall. This being effected, he advanced wooden towers, 
on which the Macedonians erected their battering engines, 
and preparM to assault the enemy on equal grounds. But 
the besieged, in a nocturnal sally, attacked these preparations ; 
a second engagement was fought with still greater fury than 
the first ; three hundred Macedonians were wounded, dark- 
ness preventing their iMual precaution in guarding their bo- 
c]Ues. 

Alexander continued to ply the walls with new vigour. 
The defence was obstinate. Two desperate sallies were made 
•and repeUed with consummate bravery. Alexander's ten- 
derness for the Halicamassians prevented him from entering 
the place with an enraged and licentious soldiery. He there- 
fere recalled his troops in the moment of victory, hoping that 
the besieged would finally surrender, and thus save their 
lives attd properties. From the various breaches m die widls. 
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Meponon and hit colleagues perceived, iiM muck longer re^ 
fttstance was iapo8s9>le» In thb emergency they set fire to a 
wooden tower, as well as to their arsenal trnd magazines, and 
escaped to two neighbouring casdes of gi^at strength. Hali- 
camassiis was comfdetely demolished. 

The inactive season of the year was employed by Ales^- 
ander in securing and improving his advantages. The king 
in person visited his more important conquests; and few 
places were hcmoured with his presence without experiencing, 
his bounty. 

Alexander pursued his journey through the southern pro* 
vinces of the Asiatic peninsula, wlule Parmenio traversed 
the central countries of Lydia and Phrygia. At the same 
time, Cleander was dispatched into Greece to nuse new le^ 
vies ; and such soldiers as had married shordy before the 
expedition, were sent home to winter with their wives ; a 
measure which extremely endeared Alexander to the army, 
and ensured the utmost alacrity of his European subjects, in 
furnishing supplies towards the ensuing campaign. 

Accompanied by such winning arts, the valour and pru- 
dence of Alexander seemed wordiy to govern the worid. His 
conduct, perhaps, often proceeded from the immediate im* 
pulse of sentiment ; but it could not have been more subser- 
vient to his ambition, had it been invariably directed by the 
deepest policy. After the decisive batde of the Granicus, 
he experienced litde obstinacy of resistance ftx>m the numer- 
ous fcHts and garrisons in Lower Asia. The tributary princes 
and satraps readily submitted to a milder a^d more magnani- 
mous master ; and the Grecian colonies on the coast eagerly 
espoused die interest of a prince, who on all occasions avow- 
ed his 4>artiality for their favourite institutions. In every 
province or city which he conquered, he restored to the Asi- 
atics their hereditary laws, to the Greeks their beloved de- 
mocracy. Into whatever country he marched, he encouraged 
useful industry, and alleviated public burdens. His taste and 
his piety alike prompted him to repair the sacred and vene- 
rable remains of antiqtuty. He considered the barbarians, 
not as slaves but as subjects ; the Greeks, not as subjects, 
but allies ; and both perceived in his government such mo- 
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doration and equity, as they had never experienced, either 
from the despotism of Persia, or from the domineering am- 
bition of Athens and Sparta. 

Having received the submission of Xanthus, Patara, Pha- 
aelis, and above thirty other towns or seaports in Ly cia, Alex- 
ander divided the corps under his immediate command. A 
considerable detachment traversed the Lycian and Pamj^- 
lian mountains, while the king, in person, pursued the still 
more dangerous track leading along the sea coast from Pha- 
sells to Perga. 

In proceeding eastward from Perga, Alexander was met 
by ambassadors from Aspendus, the principal city and sea- 
port of Pamphylia. The Aspendians offered to surrender 
th6ir city, but entreated that they might not be burdened with 
a garrison. Alexander granted their request, on condition of 
their raising fifty talents to pay his soldiers, and delivering to 
him the horses which they reared as a tribute for Darius. 
The ambassadors accepted these terms, but their countrymen 
discovered no inclination to fulfil them. Alexander was in- 
formed of their treachery. He immediately marched towards 
Aspendus, part of which was situated on a steep rock or 
mounuin, entered the place, aud encamped within the walls. 
The Aspendians had previously retreated to the mountain, 
and, alarmed by the apprehension of a siege, intreated him 
to accept the former conditions. He commanded them to 
deliver the horses as agreed on ; to pay, instead of fifty, a 
hundred talents ; and to surrender their principal citizens as 
securities, that they would thenceforth obey jhe governor set 
over them ; and to pay an annual tribute to Macedon. 

Having chastised the insolence and treachery of Aspen- 
dus, Alexander determined to march into Phrygia, that he 
might join forces with Parmenio, whom he had commanded 
to meet him in that country. The new levies from Greece 
and Macedon were likewise ordered to assemble in the same 
province, from which it was intended, early in the spring, to. 
proceed eastward, and achieve still more important con- 
quests. To reach the^ southern frontier of Phrygia, Alexan- 
der was under a necessity of traversing the inhospitable 
mountains of the warlike Pisidians. Amidst those rocks and 
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fastnesses the Macedonians lost several brave men : but the 
undisciplined fury and unarmed courage of the Pisidians was 
tinable to check the progress of Alexander^ The city of Gor- 
dium, in Phrygia, was appointed for the general rendezvous. 
Here he was desirous of seeing the famous chariot, to which 
the Gordian knot was tied. This knot, which fastened the 
yoke to the beam, was tied with so much intricacy, that it 
was impossible to discover where the involutions began, or 
where the cords terminated. According to an ancient tradi- 
tion of the country, an oracle had declared, that the man 
who could untie it, should shordy possess the empire of 
Asia. Whether Alexander untied, or cut the knot, is left 
uncertain by historians*; but all agree, that his followers re- 
tired with complete conviction that he had fulfilled the ora* 
cle. A seasonable storm of thunder confirmed their credu- 
lity ; and the belief that their master was destined to be lord 
of Asia could not fail to facilitate that event. 

The rapid progress of Alexander tends to heighten our sur- 
prize at the inactivity of Darius, who had signalized his va- 
lour against the fiercest nations of Asia. But Darius, instead 
of opposing the invader in the field, hoped to destroy him by 
the arm of an assassin. Many traitors were suborned for this 
infamous purpose, but none with greater prospect of success 
than Alexander, the son of ^ropus. He had recently been 
intrusted with the command of the Thessalian cavalry ; but 
the promise of ten thousand talents and of the kingdom of 
Macedon obliterated his gratitude and seduced his allegiance. 
His treason being discovered, he was seized and committed 
to safe custody. 

Darius, without desisting from his intrigues, finally had 
recourse to arms. His troops were assembled in the plains 
of Babylon. They consisted of a hundred thousand Persians, 
of whom thirty thousand were cavalry. The Medes sup- 
plied almost half that number, and the Armenians almost as 
many as the Medes. The Barcani, the Hjrrcanians, the in- 
habitants of the Caspian shores, and nations more obscure or 



* CtirtitiSy I. Hi. c. i. says, he cut it with his sword. PluUrch says he an- 
tied it. Vit. Alexan. p. 1236. 
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more remote, sent their doe propovtioii of cavaliy andiii&ft- 
try for this immense army ; which, including thirty thousand 
Greek mercenaries in the Persian service, is said to have 
amounted to six hundred thousand men. The magnificence 
of t^ Persians had not dintinished since thedaysof Xenres^ 
neither had their military knowledge increased. Nothing 
could exceed the spkndour that surrounded Darius. Tbe 
dress and even the armour of his guards were adorned with 
gold, silver, and precious stones. He was attended by his 
family, his treasures, and his concubmes, aH escorted by nu* 
merous bands of horse and foot. His courtiers and generab 
copied too fiuthfully the effeminate manners of their master* 

While Darius slowly advanced towards Lower Asia, Aitx* 
ander left Gordium, and marched to Ancjra, a city of Ga- 
latia. In that place he received an embassy from the Paphla- 
gontans, who surrendered to him the sovereignty of their 
province, but intreated that his army might not enter their 
borders. He granted their request, and commanded jhem 
to obey Ccelas, satrap of Phrygia. Alexander then marched 
victorious through Cappadocia ; and Sabictas betng appointied 
to the administration of that extensive province, the army 
encamped at the distance of six miles from the Cilician fron- 
tier, at a place long before known by the name of Cyrus's 
camp. Arsames, governor of that country, had sent a body 
of troops to guard a post called the Gates, and the only pass 
which leads from Cappadocia into Cilicia. Apprised of this 
measure, Alexander left Parmenie and the heavy-armed 
troops in the camp of Cjrrus. At the first watch of the night 
he led the targeteers, archers, and Agrians, to surprize die 
Persian forces stationed at the northern gate o^ilicia. The 
barbarians fled on his approach ; and the pusillanimous Ar- 
sames, to whom the whole province was entrusted by Da-« 
rius, prepared to plunder, and then abandoned his own capital 
of Tarsus. But he had only time to save his person. The 
rapidity of Alexander prevented the destruction of that city, 
where the inhabitants received him as their deliverer. 

At Tarsus, Alexander was detained by a malady occasion- 
ed by excessive fatigue ; or, as othirs say, by imprudendy 
bathing, when heated, in the cold watei% of the Cydnus. 
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ISut ius aicknesfr interrupted not the operations of the army^ 
Parmenio was dispatched to seize the only pass on Mount 
Amanus, which divides Cilicia from Assyria. The king 
soon followed, having in one day's march reached Anchialos^ 
an ancient city of vast extent, and surrounded with walls of 
prodigious thicknessi 

Having arrived at A^allos^ Alexander learned that Darius 
lay with his army in the extensive plain of Sochos, distant 
only two /days march from tiie Cilician frontier. The hos- 
tile armies ivefe separated fay the mountains which divide 
Cilicia and Syria. Alexander hastened to pass the straits^ 
called the Syrian Gates, and encamped before the city Mari-a 
andrus* At this place he received a very extraordinary 
piece of intelligence < His delay in Cilicia, which had been 
occasioned by sickness^ was ascribed to very different mo- 
tives by Darius and his flatterers. That perfidious race, the 
eternal bane of kings, easily persuaded the vain credulity of 
their master, that Alexander shunned his approach. The 
resentment of Darius was exasperated by the imagined fears 
of his adversary. With the impatience of a despot he longed 
to come to action ; and, not suspecting that Alexander would 
traverse the Syrian Gates in search of the enemy, he hastily 
determined to pass in an opposite direction in quest of Alex-^ 
ander. This fatal measure was carried into immediate exe- 
cution, in opposition to the advice of Amyntas the Mace- 
donian, and of all Darius's Grecian counsellors, who unani* 
mqusly exhorted him to wait the enemy in his present advan-^ 
tageous position. In the language of antiquity ^ an irresisti- 
ble fate, which had determined that the Greeks should con- 
quer the Persians, as the Persians had the Medes, and the 
Medes the Assyrians, impelled Darius to his ruin. He di-^ 
rected his march to the bay of Issus, and took the city of that 
name, which contained, under a feeble guard, the sick an4 
wounded Macedonians, who had not been able to follow the 
army in its expeditious march across the mountains. The 
Persians put these unhappy men to death with shocking cir- , 
cumstances of cruelty, litde thinking that Alexander waa 
now behind^ prepared to avenge their fate. 
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That enlightened prince speedily received the agreeable 
news that his enemies were now at haad. Having summon^ 
ed an assembly, the king forgot none of those topics of en« 
^ouragement which the occasion so naturally suggested, 
since the meanest Macedonian soldier could discern the in- 
judicious movements of the Persians, who had quitted a spa- 
cious plain, to entangle themselves among intricate moun- 
tains, where their numerous cavalry, in which they chiefly 
excelled, could render no essential service. The army of 
Alexander had lately increased, by many voluntary acces- 
sions of the Asiatics, who admired his courage, mildness, 
and uninterrupted good fortune ; and the soldiers, who the 
preceding year had been sent to winter in Europe, had not 
only rejoined the camp, but brought with them numerous 
levies. By men thus disposed to.indulge the most sanguine 
hopes, the military harangue of their prince was received 
with a joyous ardour. They embraced each other ; they 
embraced their admired commander ; and his countenance 
confirming their alacrity, they entreated to be led to batde. 

Alexander commanded them first to refresh their bodies ^ 
but immediately dispatched some horse and archers to clear 
the road to Issus. In the evening, he followed with his whole 
army, and, about midnight, took possession of the Syrian 
straits. The soldiers were then allowed a short repose. At 
dawn, the army was in motion. Before reaching the river 
Pinarus, on the opposite bank of which the enemy were en- 
camped, the Macedonians had formed in order of batde, 
Alexander leading the right wing and Parmenio the left. 
Darius detached a body of fifty thousand cavalry and light 
infantry across the Pinarus, that the remainder might have 
room to f6rm without confusion. His Greek mercenaries, 
amounting to thirty thousand, he posted direcdy opposite to 
the Macedonian phalanx. The nature of the ground admit- 
ted not more troops to be ranged in front, but as the moun- 
tain, on Alexander's left, sloped inwards, Darius placed on 
that sinuosity twenty thousand men, who could see the ene- 
my's rear. Behind the first line the Fest of the barbarians 
were ranged, in close and unserviceable ranks ; Darius being 
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cveiy where encumbered by the vastness of a machine which 
he had not skill to wield, ^ 

His pusillanimity was more fatal than his ignorance. When 
he perceived the Macedonians advancing, he commanded his 
men to maintain their post on the Pinarus, the bank of which 
was in some places high and steep ; where the access seemed 
easier he gave orders^ raise a rampart, precautions which 
shdwed the enemy, that even before the battle began, the 
mind of Darius was already conquered, Alexander, mean* 
while, rode along the ranks, exhorting, by name, not only the 
commanders, of the several brigades, but the tribunes, and 
such inferior officers as were distinguished by rank or tnao* 
|>led by merit. He commanded his forces to advance with 
a regular and slow step. Their motion <}uickened as they 
proceeded within reach of the enemy's darts. Alexander, 
with those around him, then sprung into the river. Their 
imp^osity frightened the barbarians, who scaively waited 
the first shock. But the Greek mercenaries, perceiving that, 
by the rapidity and success of Alexander's assault, t^ M a« 
cedonians were bent towards the right wing, seized the de- 
cisive moment of rushing into the interval where the pha^ 
lanx was disjointed. A fierce engagement ensued. This 
desperate action proved fatal to Ptolemy, the son of Seleu^, 
and other officers ^l distinction, to the number of a hun* 
dred and twenty. Meanwhile the Macedonian right wing^ 
having repelled the eneniy with great slaughter^ wheeled to 
the left, and finally prevailed, A body of Persian horse still 
maintained the battle against the Thessali«i cavalry, nor did 
they quit the field till informed that Darius had betaken him- 
self to flight. 

The overthrow of the Persians was now manifest on idl 
sides. Their cavalry and infantry suffered equally in the 
rout. The number of the slain was computed at a hundred 
and ten thousand, among whom wheje many satraps and 
nobles. 

The great king had discovered little obstinacy in defend- 
ing the important objects at stake. His left wing was no 
sooner repelled by Alexander, than he drove away in his 
chariot, accompanied by his courtiers. When the road 
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grew rough and mountainous, he continued his flight on 
horseback, leaving his shield, his mande, and his bow, which 
were found by the Macedonians. 

The Persian camp afforded abundant proof of Asiatic lux* 
iiry and opulence. Among other things of value, in the tent 
of Darius was found a casket of exquisite workmanship^ 
adorned ifrith jewels. It was employed to hold Darius's 
perfumes. Alexander said, ^^ I use no perfumes, but shall 
put into it something more precious." This was the Iliad 
of Homer, corrected by Aristode, and often mentioned by 
ancient writers n •« rtt f4^l«M«, t*the Iliad of the casket.** 
Hic camp contained however in money but three thousand 
. talents; the magnificent treasures which accompanied die 
great king being depo'sited, previous to the battle^ in the 
neighbouring city of Damascus. This inestimable booty was 
afterwards seized by order of Alexander, who found in the 
camp a booty more precious, the wife and daughters of D»> 
rius, his mother Sysigambis, and his infant son. In an age 
when prisoners of war were synonymous with, slaves, Alex- 
ander behaved to his royal captives with the tenderness of a 
parent, blended with the respect of a son. In his chaste at- 
tention to Statira, the fairest beauty of the east, his conduct 
^>* J i^gfiis a remarkable contrast with that of hi? admired Achil- 
les, whom he equalled in valour, but far surpassed in hu- 
manity. These illustrious princesses bore their own misfor- 
tunes with patience, but burst into dreadful lamentations, 
'when informed by a eunuch, that he had seen the mantie of 
Darius in the hands of a Macedonian soldier. Alexander 
sent to assure tiiem that Darius yet lived ; and next day 
visited them in person. 

The virtues of Alexander long continued to expand with 
his prosperity, but he was never greater than after the batde 
of Issus. The city of Soli, in Cilicia, though inhabited by a 
Grecian colony, had discoyer^d uncommon zeal in the cause 
of Darius. To punish this unnatural apostacy from Greece, 
Alexander demanded a heavy contribution from Soli ; hut^ 
after the victory, he remitted this fine. Impelled by the 
same generous magnanimity, he released the Athenian captives 
^en at the batde of the Granicus. In Damascus, sieveral 
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Grecian ambassadors were found among the captives. Alex- 
ander ordered them to be brought into his presence* Thes« 
saliscus and Dionysodorus, the Thebans, he instantly de« 
clared free, observing, that the misfortunes of their country 
justly entitled the Thebans to apply to Darius, and to every 
prince from whom they might derive relief. Iphicrates, the 
Athenian, he treated with the respect which appeared due 
both to his country and to his father. Euthycles, the Spar- 
tan, alone he detained in safe custody ; because Sparta sul- 
lenly rejected the friendship of Macedon. But, as his for* 
giveness still increased with his power, he afterwards released 
Euthycles. 

In his precipitate flight, Darius was gradually joined by 
about four thousand men, chiefly Greeks. Under this feeble 
escort, he departed hastily from Sochos, pursued his march 
eastward, and crossed the Euphrates at Thapsacus, eager to 
interpose that deep and rapid stream between himself and the 
conqueror. In a council of his friends, Alexander declared 
his opinion, that it would be highly imprudent to attempt 
the conquest of Babylon, until he had thoroughly subdued 
the maritime provinces ; because, should he be carried by 
an unseasonable celerity into Upper Asia, while the enemy . 
commanded the sea, the war might be removed to Europe, 
where the Lacedaemonians were open enemies, and the Athe- 
nians suspicious friends. He therefore directed his march 
southward along the Phenician coast. Aradus, Marathus, 
and Sidon, readily opened their gates. The Tyrians sent a 
submissive embassy of their most illustrious citizens. They 
humbly informed Alexander, that the community from 
which they came was prepared to obey his commands. Hav- 
ing complimented the city and the ambassadors, he desired 
them to ajcquaint their countrymen, that he intended shortly 
to enter Tyre, and to perform sacrifice there to Hercules. 

Upon this alarming intelligence, the Tyrians discovered 
equal firmness and prudence. A second embassy assured 
Alexander of their unalterable respect, but, at the same time, 
communicated to him their determined resolution, that nei- 
ther the Persians, nor the Macedonians, should ever enter 
ti^eir walls, /{liis boldness appears remarkable in a nation 
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of merchants, long unaccustomed to war. But the resources 
of their wealth and commerce seem to have elevated the cou- 
rage, instead of softening the character, of the Tynans. 
Their city, which, in the language of the East, was style4 
*^ the eldest daughter of Sidon," had long reigned queen of 
the sea. The purple shell-fish, which is found in great 
abundance on their coast, early gave them possession of that 
lucrative trade ; and confined chiefly to the Tjrrians the ad- 
vantage of clothing the princes and nobles in most countries 
of antiquity. TjTe was separated from the continent by a 
frith half a mile broad, its walls eicceeded a Hundred feet in 
height, and extended eighteen miles in circumference. The 
conveniences of its situation, the capaciousness of its har- 
bours, and the industrious ingenuity of its inhabitants, ren- 
4ered it the commercial capital of the world. Its maga-^ 
;unes were plentifully provided with military and naval 
stores, and it was peopled by numerous and skilful stttificers 
in stone, wood, and iron. 

Notwithstanding the strength of the city, Alexander de- 
termined to form the siege of Tyre. The difficulty of an 
undertaking, which seemed essential to the success of still 
more important enterprizes, only stimulated the activity of a 
prince, who knew that, on many emergencies, boldness is the 
greatest prudence. The first operation which he directed, 
:Was to run a mole from the continent to the walls of Tyre, 
where the sea was about three fathom deep. 'J'ht necessity 
of^his measure arose from the imperfection of the battering; 
engines of antiquity, which had little power, except at small 
distances. On the side of the continent, the work was carr 
ried on with great alacrity, but when the Macedonians lip- 
proached the city, they were exceedingly galled by darts, 
and missile weapons from the battlements, and incommoded 
by the depth of water. The Tyrians, likewise, having the 
command of the sea, annoyed the tirorkmen from their gal- 
leys, and retarded the completion of their labours. To resist 
these assaults, Alexander erected, on the farthest projection 
of the mole, two wooden towers, 6n whith he placed his en- 
gines, and which he covered with leather and raw hides to re- 
Mst the ignited darts smd fire ships of the enemy. This con- 
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iriiraiice, however, the ingenuity of his adversaries soon ren- 
dered ineffectual. Having procured a huge hulk, they filled 
it with dry twigs, pitch, sulphur, and other combustibles. 
Toward the prow they raised two masts, each of which was 
armed with a double yard, from whose extremities were sus<* 
pended vast caldrons, filled with whatever might add to the 
violence of the conflagration. Having prepared this uncom* 
mon instrument of destruction, they patiently waited a fa- 
vourable wind. The hulk was then towed into die sea by 
two galleys. As she approached the mole, the rowers set 
her on fire, and escaped by swimming. The works of the 
Macedonians were soon in a blaze. The enemy, sailing forth 
in boats, prevented them from extinguishing the flames ; and 
the labour of many weeks was thus in one day reduced to 
ruin. 

The perseverance of Alexander was proof against such 
accidents. He immediately commanded new engines to be 
made, and a new mole to be raised, stronger and broader 
than the preceding. The orders of a prince, who directed 
every operatiqn in person, and whose bodily toils exceeded 
those of the meanest soldiers, were always obeyed with ala- 
crity. The ruins of old Tyre afforded abundance of stone ; 
wood was brought from Anti-Libanus. By incredible ex- 
ertions die mole was at length built, and the battering en- 
gines were erected. The arrival of four thousand Pelopon- 
aesian forces seasonably reinforced Alexander, and revived 
the courage of his troops, exhausted by fatigue and dejected 
by defeat. At the same time the fleets of the maritime pro- 
vinces which he had subdued came to offer their assistance. 
The squadrons of Lower Asia were joined by the naval 
farct of Rhodes and Cyprus. The whole armament of 
Alexander amounted to two hundred and twenty-four ves- 
sels. The Tyrians, who hitherto confided in their fleet, now 
retired behind the defences of their posts for safety. 

But these persevering islanders, though they prudently de- 
clined an unequal combat, were forsaken neither by their ac- 
tivity nor their courage. The hulk and gallies, destined to 
advance the battering engines against their walls, were as- 
sailed with continual showers of ignited arrows, and other 
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missile weapons. This distant hostility retarded, but conUt 
not prevent the approaches of the enemy. The purpose of 
the Tyrians was bet^r effected, by casting down huge stonea 
into the sea, which hindered access to the walls. To dear 
these incumbrances required tike perseverance of the Mace- 
donians, and the animating preisence of Alexander. Before 
the work could be accomplished, the enemy advanced In co- 
vered vessels, and cut the cables of the hulks employed in 
that laborious service. Alexander commanded a squadron 
to advance and repel the Tyrians. Yet even this did not fa- 
cilitate the removal of the bar ; for the islanders, being e^ert 
divers, plunged under water, and again cutting the cables, set 
the Macedonian vessels adrift. It thus became necessary to 
prepare chains, which were used instead of ropes, by which 
contrivance the hulks were secured in firm anchorage, the 
bank of stones was removed, and the battering engines advan- 
ced to the walls. 

In this extremity the Tyrians, still trusting to their cou- 
rage, determined to attack the Cyprian squadron, staticmed 
at the mouth of the harbour which looked towards Sidon. 
The boldness of this design could only be surpassed by the 
deliberate valour with which it was carried into execution. 
The mouth of the haven they had previously covered with 
spread sails, to conceal their operations from the enemy. 
The hour of attack was fixed at mid-day, at which time the 
Greeks and Macedonians were usually employed in private 
affairs, or the cares of their bodies, and Alexander com- 
monly retired to his pavilion. The best sailing vessels were 
carefully selected from the whole fleet, and manned with the 
most expert rowers and the most resolute soldiers, all inured 
to the sea and well armed for fight. At first they came forth 
in a line, slowly and silently ; but, having proceeded within 
sight of the Cyprians, they at once clashed their oars, raised 
a shout, and advanced abreast of each other to the attack. 
Several of the enemy's ships were sunk at the first shock ; 
others were dashed in pieces against the shore. Alexander 
was no sooner informed of this desperate sally, than, with 
admirable presence of mind, he immediately ordered such 
vessels as were ready to block up the mouth of the haven. 
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and thereby prevent the remainder of the lyrian fleet from 
joining Aeir victorious companions. Meanwhile, with seve- 
ral quinquereme, and five trireme galleys, hastily prepared, 
he sailed round to attack the Tynans. The besieged, ob- 
serving from their walls the approach of Alexander, endea- 
voured by shouts and signals to recal their ships. They had 
scarcely changed their course when the etiemy assailed, and 
soon rendered them unserviceable, llie men saved them- 
selves by swimming ; few vessels escaped ; two were taken 
at the very entrance of the harbour. 

The issue of these naval' operations decided the fate of 
T5rre. Uhawed by the hostile fleet, the Macedonians now 
fearlessly advanced their engines on all sides. Amidst re- 
peated assaults, during two days, the besiegers displayed the 
ardour of enthusiasm* ; the besieged the fury of despair. 
From towers equal in height to the walls, the Greeks and 
Macedonians fought hand to hand with the enemy. By 
throwing pontons across, the bravest sometimes passed aver 
even to the battlements. In other parts the Tynans success- 
fully employed hooks and grappling irons to remove the as- 
sailants. On those whb attempted the walls with scaling lad- 
ders, they poured ve^els of burning sand, whicti penetrated 
to the bone. The vigour of the attack was opposed by as vi- 
gorous a resistance. The shock of the battering engines was 
deadened by green hides and coverlets of wool, and, when- 
ever an opening was effected, the bravest combatants advan- 
ced to defend the breach. But time and fatigue, which ex- 
hausted the vigour of the enemy, only confirmed the perse* 
verance of Alexander. On the third day the engines assailed 
the waUs, and the fleet, divided into two squadrons, attacked 
the opposite haibour. A wide breach being effected, Alexan- 
der commanded the hulks which carried the engines to re- 
tire, and others, bearing scaling ladders, to advance, that 
his soldiers might enter the town over the ruins. The tar- 



• Alexander dreamed that * Mtyr , ^pUtyin^ be§bt€ hiiOi long eluded his 
grasp ; bulfiosUy allowed himself to be caugfat. The augurs divided (h6 
word Zmrvfti, a satyr, into two words, 2« Tv^h. Xjn© is thiad. 
By such coarse artifices did Alexander conquer the world. ' 
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geteers, headed by Admetus, first mounted the breach. This 
gallant commander was slain by a spear, but Alexander, who 
was present wherever danger called, immediately followed 
with the royal band of Companions. At the same dme, the 
Pl^gpician fleet broke into the harbour of Egypt, and the Cy- 
prians into that of Sidon. After their walls were taken, the 
townsmen still rallied, and prepared for defence. Thelengdi 
of the siege, and still more the cruelty of the Tyrians, who, 
having taken some Grecian vessels from Sidon, butchered 
their crews on the top of their wall, and threw their bodies 
into the sea in sight of the whole Macedonian army, provoked 
the indignation of Alexander, and exsteperated the fury of 
the victors. Eight thousand Tyrians were slain ; thirty thou- 
sand were reduced to servitude. The principal magistrates^ 
together with some Carthaginians who had come to worship 
the gods of their mother country, took refuge in the temple 
of Tyrian Hercules. They were saved by the clemency cm: 
piety of Alexander, who had lost four hundred men in this 
obstinate siege of seven months. 

The conquest of Phoenicia was followed by the submission, 
of the neighbouring province of Judaea. But in the road 
leading to Egypt, the progress of thevconqueror was inter- 
tupted by the strong city of Gaza, near the confines of the 
Arabian desert. This place, distant about two miles from 
the sea, and surrounded by marshes, or a deep sand, which 
rendered it extremely difficult of access, was held for Darius 
by the loyalty of Batis, a eunuch, who had prepared to resist 
Alexander, by hiring Arabian troops, and by providing co- 
pious magazines. The Macedonian engineers declared their 
opinion that Gaza was impregnable. But Aleximder, tm- 
willing to incur the disgrace and danger of leaving a strong 
fortress behind him, commanded a rampart to be raised on 
the south side of the wall, which seemed least secure against 
an attack. His engines were scarcely erected, when the gar- 
rison made a furious sally and threw them into flames. Soon 
afterwards, the engines which had been used in the siege of 
Tyre arrived by sea. A wall of incredible height and breadth 
was run entirely round the city ; the Macedonians raised 
their batteries ; the miners were busy at the foundation ; 
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breaches were effected ; and, after repeated assaults, the city 
was taken by storm. When their wall was undermined, and 
their gates in possession of the enemy, the inhabitants still 
fought desperately, and, without losing ground, perished to a 
man. Their wives and children were enslaved. ^ 

The obstinate resistance of the obscure fortress of Gaza, 
was contrasted by the ready submission of the celebrated 
kingdom of Egypt. In seven days march Alexander readh* 
ed the maritime city of Pelusium. His decisive victory at 
Issus, the shameful flight of Darius, the recent subjugation 
of Syria and Phoenicia, together with the actually defence- 
less state of Egypt, opened a ready passage to the werithy 
capital of Memphis. There Alexander was received as 
sovereign, and immediately afterwards acknowledged by the 
whole nation ; a nation long accustomed to fluctuate between 
one servitude and Snother, always ready to obey the first 
summons of an invader, and ever willing to betray him for 
a new master. Having placed sufficient garrisons both in 
Memphis and Pelusium, he embarked with the remainder of 
his forces, and sailed down the Nile to Canopus. 

At this place, Alexander found abundant occupation for his 
policy, in a country where there was no opportunity for ex- 
ercising his valour. Continually occupied with the thoughts, 
not only of extending, but of improving his conquests, the 
first glance of his discerning eye perceived what the boasted 
wisdom of Egypt had never been able to discover. The in- 
spection of the Mediterranean coast, of the Red Sea, of the 
lake Marceotis, and of the various branches of the Nile, sug- 
gested the design of founding a city, which should derive 
from nature only, more permanent advantages than the fa- 
vour of the greatest princes can bestow. Fired with this 
idea, he not only fixed the situation, but traced the plan of 
his intended capital. Such was the sagacity of his choice, 
that within the space of twenty years, Alexandria rose to dis- 
tinguished eminence among the cities of Egypt and the east^ 
and continued, through all subsequent ages of antiquity, the 
principal bond of union, the seat of correspondence and com^ 
merce, among the civilized nations of the earth. 
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In Kgypt» m incfimticii «et%ed Alemider to Umv^np the 
touthem eM&l of the Meditorrancan, that he mi^t visit th» 
severed temple and oracle of Jupiter Aamon. This vene- 
pahle shme was situate in a cultivated qpot of five mUes in 
diameter, di^^wt about fifty leagues from the sea, and rivog 
with the most attractive beauty amidst the sandy deserts of 
liybia. Guided by prudence, or impelled by curiouty^ he 
first proceeded two hundred miles i^estward. He then bold* 
)y penetrated towards the south into the midland tenrritoiy, 
despisiqg the danger of traversing an ocean of sand, unmark* 
ed by trees, mountains, or any other object that might ditect 
his course, or vary this gloomy scene of uniform sterility* 
The sup^vtition of the ancients believed him to have been 
conducted by ravens or seipents, which, without supposing a 
miracle, may, agreeably to the natural instinct of animals, 
have sometimes bent their course through the desert, towards 
a well-watered and fertile spot, covered with palm and 
olives. The fountain, which was the source of th^ fertili^, 
formed not the least curiosity of the place. It was exceed- 
ingly cool at mid-day, and warm at midnight, and in the in- 
tervening tim^f regularly, evtry day, underwent all the in- 
termediate degrees of temperature. The adjacent territory 
produced a fossil salt, which was often dug out in large oIh 
lofsg pieces, cj^ar as crystal. 

Alexander admired the nature of the place, consulted the 
orade concerning the success of hb expedition, and received, 
aa was universally reported, a very favourable answer*^^* 
having tbiM effected his purpose at the temple of Amnion, 
he returned to. Memphis, finsJly to settle the affairs of Egjrpt. 
The inhabitants of that country were re-instated in the cn^ 
joyment of their ancient religim and laws. Two figyptiana 
were appointed to administer the civil government ; but the 
priucipid garrisons Alexander prudendy entrusted to the i 
mand of his most confidential friends. 



* The priest or prophet meant to address Alexander by the af&ctionate 
title of witth^r, child, son i but. not being sufficiently acquainted with the 
Greek tongue, he said wm iUi, son of Jupiter. On this irretcbed bhui. 
der were founded Alexander's pretensioot to dhinity. 



. Hie MacedoaiaiiB kad xu)w extended tibeir anot over Ana^ 
tolia^ Carmaniii, Syria, and Egypt, countries which actually 
compose the strength and centre of the Turkish power. But 
I>arius still found resources in his eastern provinces, Schir- 
van, Gilan, Koroaan, and the wide extent of territory between 
the Caspian and4he Jaxartes. Not only the subjects of the 
empire, but the independent tribes in diose remote regions^ 
which, in ancient and modem times, have ever been the abode 
of courage and barbarity, rejoiced in an opportunity to signa- 
lise their restless valour. At the fitst summons, they poured 
down into the fertile plains of Assyria, and increased the 
army of Darius far beyond any proportion of force which he 
had hitherto collected. 

Meanwhile, Alexander, having received considerable rein<r 
fbrcements from Greece, Macedon, and Thrace, pursued his 
journey eastward from Phoenicia, passed the Euphrates at 
Thapsacus, boldly stemmed the rapid stream of die Tigris, 
and hastened to meet the enemy in Assj^ia. Darius had 
pitched his tents on the banks of the Bumadus, near die ob« 
scur^ village of Gaugamela ; but the famous batde, which 
finally decided the empire of the East, derived its name from 
Arbela, a town in the same province, sixty miles £stant from 
the former. 

The fourdi day after passing the Tigris, Alexander was in- 
formed by his scouts, that diey had seen some bodies of the 
enemy's horse, but could not discover their numben. Upon 
this intelUgence he marched forward in order of batde, but 
had not proceeded far, when other scouts acquainted him, 
that the hostile cavalry scarcely exceeded a thousand. This 
news made him alter his measures. The heavy-armed troops 
were commanded to slacken their pace. At die head of the 
royal cohort, the Pseonians, and auxiliariee, Alexander advan^ 
ced with such celerity, that several of the barbarians fell into 
his hands. These prisoners gave him very alarming accounta 
of the strength of Darius, who was encamped within a few 
hours march. Some made it amoimt to a miUion of foot, forty 
thousand horse, two hundred armed chariots, and fifteen ele* 
phants from the eastern bank of the Indus. Others reduced 
the infantry to six hundred thousand, and raised the cavaliy 
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to a hondred and forty-five thousand. Bat all agreed, that the 
present army was much more numerous, and composed of 
more warlike nations, than that which had fought at Issus. 

Alexander received this information without testifying the 
smallest surprise. Having commanded a halt, he encamped 
four days to give his men rest and refreshment. On die 
evening of the fourth day, he prepared to march against 
the enemy, with the effective part of his army, which was 
said to consist of forty thousand infantry, and seven 
thousand horse, unincumbered with any thing but their 
provisions and armour. The march was undertaken at the 
second watch of the night, that the Macedonians, by joining 
battle in the morning, might enjoy the important advantage 
of having an entire day before them, to reap the fruits of 
their expected victory. Having ascended the rising ground, 
Alexander first beheld the barbarians drawn up in battle ar- 
ray. Their appearance immediately determined him to change 
his first resolution. He again commanded a halt, summoned 
a council of war, and, different measures being proposed, ac- 
ceded to the single opinion of Parmenio, who advised that the 
foot should remain stationary, until a detachment of horse 
had explored the field of battle, and carefully examined the 
disposition of the enemy. Alexander, whose conduct was 
equalled by his courage, and both surpassed by his activity, 
performed those important duties in person, at the head of 
his light horse and royal cohort. Having returned with un- 
exampled celerity, he again assembled his captains, and en- 
couraged them by a short speech. Their ardour correspond- 
ed with his own ; and the soldiers, confident of victory, were 
comm^ded to take rest and refreshment. 

Meanwhile, Darius, perceiving the enemy's approach, kept 
his men prepared for action. Notwithstanding the great 
length of the plain, he was obliged to contract his front, and 
form in two lines, each of which was extremely deep. Ac- 
cording to the Persian custom, the king.occupied the centre 
of the first line, surrounded by the princes of the blood, and 
the great officers of his court, and defended by his horse and 
foot guards, amounting to fifteen thousand chosen raen.-^ 
These splendid troops, who seemed fitter for parade than bat- 
tle, were flanked on either side by the Greek mercenaries and 
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Other warlike battalions, carefully selected from the whole 
army. The right wing consisted of the Medes, Parthians, 
Hyrcanians, and Sacse ; the left was chiefly occupied by the 
Bactrians, Persians, and Cardusians. The various nations 
composing this immense host were diiferently armed, with 
swords, spears, clubs, and hatchets. The armed chariots 
fronted the first line, whose centre was farther defended by 
the elephants. Chosen squadrons of Scythian, Bactrian, and 
Cappadocian cavalry, advanced before either wing, prepared 
to bring on the action, or, after it began, to attack the enemy 
in flank and rear. 

Darius dreading a nocturnal assault from enemies who 
often veiled their designs in darkness, commanded his men 
to remain all night under arms. This unusual measure, the 
gloomy silence, the long and anxious expectation, together 
with die fatigue of a restless night, discouraged the whole 
army. 

At day-break, Alexander disposed his troops in a manner 
suggested by the superior numbers and deep order of the 
enemy. His main body consisted of two heavy-armed pha- 
lanxes, each amounting to above sixteen thousand men. Of 
these, the greater part formed into one line, behind which he 
placed the remainder of the phalangites, reinforced by his 
targeteers, with orders, that when the out-spreading wings 
of the enemy prepared to attack the flanks and rear of hia 
first line, the second should immediately wheel to receive 

. them. The cavalry and light infantry were so disposed on 
the wings, that while one part resisted the shock of the Per- 
sians in front, another, by only facing to the right or left, 
might take them in flank. Skilful archers and darters were 
posted at proper 'intervals, as affording the best defence 
tigainst the armed chariots, which must immediately become 
useless, whenever their conductors or horses were wounded. 
Alexander led the whole in an oblique direction towards 

. the enemy's left ; a manoeuvre iirtiich enabled the Macedoni- 
ans to avoid contending at once with superior numbers. 
When his advanced battalions, notwithstanding their near- 
ness to the enemy, still stretched towards the right, Darius 
also extended his left, till fearing, that by continuing this 
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movement, his men should be drawn gradually off the plain, 
he commanded the Scythian squadrons to advance, and pre- 
vent the further extension of the hostile line. Alexander 
immediately detached a body of horse to oppose them. An 
equestrian combat ensued, in which both parties were rein- 
forced, and the barbarians finally repulsed. The armed cha- 
riots then issued forth with impetuous violence, bat the pre- 
cautions taken by Alexander rendered their assault harmless. 
Darius next moved his main body, but with so littie order, 
that the horse, mixed With the infantry, advanced, and left a 
vacuity in tiie line, which his generals wanted time or vigi- 
lance to supply. Alexander seized the decisive moment, 
and penetrated into the void with a wedge of squadrons. He 
was followed by the nearest sections of the phalanx, who 
rushed forward with loud shouts, as if they had already pur- 
sued the enemy. In this part of the field the victory was 
not long doubtful: after a feeble resistance, the barba- 
rians gave way, and the pusillanimous Darius was foremost 
in the flight. 

The battie, however, was not yet decided. The more re- 
mote divisions of the phalanx, upon receiving intelligence 
that the left wing was in danger, had not immediately fol- 
lowed Alexander. A vacant space was thus left in tiie Ma- 
cedonian line, through which some squadrons of Persian and 
Indian horse penetrated with celerity, and advanced to the 
hostile camp. It was then that Alexander derived signal 
and well-earned advantages from his judicious order of bat- 
tle. The heavy-armed troops and targeteers, which he had 
skilfully posted behind the phalanx, speedily faced about, 
advanced with a rapid step, and attacked the barbarian ca- 
valry, already entangled among the baggage. The enemy 
thus surprised were destroyed or put to flight. Meanwhile, 
the danger of the left wing recalled Alexander fi*om the pur- 
suit of Darius. In advancing against the enemy'a right, he 
was met by the Parthian, Indian, i^nd Persian horse, who 
maintained a sharp conflict. Sixty of the Companions fell ; 
Hephsestion, Ceenus and Menidas, were wounded. Having 
at length dissipated this cloud of cavalry, Alexander pre- 
pared to attack the foot in that wing. But the business was 
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already done, chiefly by the Thetaalian horse, and nothing 
remained for Alexander but to pursue the fugitives, and to 
render the victory as decisive as possible*. 

According to die least extravagant accounts, with the loss 
of five hundred men, he destroyed forty thousand of the bar- 
bariansf , who never thenceforth assembled in sufficient num- 
bers to dispute his dominion in the east. The invaluable 
provinces of Babylonia, Susiana, and Persis, with their re* 
.spective capitals of Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis^, formed 



* Soldiers, better acqaainted with the practice than with the theory of 
their art, have often testified a jusi surprise, that the battles of the an- 
cients should be described with an order, perspicuity, and circumstantial 
minuteness, which are not to be found^ in the military writers of roodcrti 
times. The difficuhy will be best solved, by reflecting on the chani^es of 
arms, which, in military operations, form the phot on which th^ whole 
turns. 1. From the nature of fire-arms, modern battles are inyolved in 
-smoke and confusiont 3. From the same cause, modem armies occupy a 
much greater extent of ground, and begin to act at much greater distancesy 
which renders it more difficult to observe, and ascertain their manoeuvres, 
3. The immense train of artillery, ammunition, &c. required in the prac- 
tice of modem war, gives a certain immobility to our armies, which reil« 
ders it impossible to perform, without great danger, those fapid evolu- 
tions in sight of an eneoiy, which so often decided the battles of the an- 



t In the battles of the Greeks and Romans, the extraordinary dispro- 
portion between the numbers slain ojn the side of the victors, and of the 
vanquished, necessarily resuhed ftom the nature of their arms. Thetr 
principal weapons being not missile, but manual, the armies could not be- 
gin to act till they had approached so nearly to each other, that the con- 
quered found themselves cut off from all possibility of retreat. In modem 
times the use of fire-arms (which often renders the action more bloody) 
furnishes the defeated party with various means of retreating with consi- 
derable safety. The sphere of military action is so widely extended in 
modem times, that, before the rictors can run over the space which sepa- 
rates them from the vanquished, the latter may fall back, and proceed 
with little loss beyond their reach i and, should any vQlage, hedge» rarine^ 
&c. be found in the way, may often check the ardour of the pursuers. 
Upon these considerations, the invention of gunpowder may be said to 
have saved the effiuion of human blood* Equestrian engagements (since 
the principles on which cavalry act remain nearly the same in every age) 
are still distin guished by similar dr e u«st aaee» l» those which appear ap 
extraordinary in the battles of antiquity- 

i The gold and siher found in those cities amounted to thirty miiUoni 
sterling ; the jewels, and other precious spoil belonging to Darius, suf- 
VOL. IV, [47] 
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the prize of his siull and valour.. Akxaoder had not yet at* 
tained the summit of his fortune ; but he had already reached 
the height of his renown. The burning of the royal palace 
of Persepolis, to retaliate the ravages of Xerxes in Greece, 
aflForded the first indication of his being overcome by too 
' much prosperity. An undistinguishing resentment made him 
forget that he destroyed his own palace, not that of his ad* 
versary. 

The settlement of his important and extensive conquests, 
and the reduction of the warlike Uxii, who had ever defied 
the Persian power, restrained Alexander from urging the 
pursuit of Darius. After his defeat, that unfortunate prince 
escaped by an obscure flight across the Armenian moimtains 
into Media. Being gradually joined by the scattered rem- 
nant of his army, he purposed to establish his court in Me- 
dia, should Alexander remain at Susa or Babylon ; but^ in 
case he were still pursued by the conqueror, his reaolutioa 
was. to proceed eastward, through Parthia, and Hyrcania, 
into the valuable province of Bactria. In this design, he dis^ 
patcKed his women, wagons, and such instruments of con- 
venience and luxury as still remained to him in his misfor- 
tunes, to the Caspian Gates, and remained in person at £c* 
batana with his army. Alexander, when apprised of these 
measures, hastened into Media. In his way he subdued the 
Parsetacaepi ; and having reached within three days march 
of the Median capital, he was informed that Darius had fled 
thence five days before, attended by three thousand horsemen 
and six thousand foot. 

Alexander proceeded to Ecbatana, in which place he left 
his treasures and posted a strong garrison. In this city he 
likewise dismissed the Thessalian cavalry, and several aux« 
iliary squadrons, paying them, besides their arrears, a gra* 
tuity of two thousand talents. Such as preferred the glory 
of accompanying his standard to the joy of revisiting their 
respective countries were allowed again to enlist ; a permis* 



ficed, according to Plutarch, to load twenty thousand mules, lU^d five thou- 
sand camela. Plut. in AUxamL 
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•km which many embraced.. A atrong detachment under Par- 
menio was sent into Hyrcania ; Ccenus was commanded to 
march with all convenient speed intb Parthia ; while the king, 
wHh a well appointed army, advanced with incredible expe- 
dition in pursuit of Darius. Having passed the Caspian 
straits, he was met by Bagiatanes, a Babylonian of distmc-» 
tion, who acquainted him that Bessus, governor of Biictria, 
in conjunction with Nabarzanes, an o£Bcer in Darius^s caval« 
ry, and Barzaentes, satrap of the barbarous Drangse and 
Arachoti, had thrown aside all respect for a prince who was 
no longer an object of fear. Upon this intelligence, Alexan- 
der declared expedition to be more necessary than ever. He, 
therefore, hastened forward with a few select bands, carrying 
with them only arms and two days provisions. In that space 
of time he reached the camp from which Bagistanes had de- 
serted, and finding some parties of the enemy there, learned 
that Darius, being seized and bound, was actually carried 
prisoner in his chariot ; that Bessus, in whose provinces this 
treascm had been committed, had assumed the imperial title ; 
that all the barbarians ( Artabazus only and his sons except- 
ed) already acknowledged the usurper ; that the Greek mer- 
cenaries preserved their fidelity inviolate ; but, finding them- 
selves unable to prevent the flagitious scenes that were tran- 
sacting, had quitted the public road, and retired to the moun- 
tains, disdaining not only to participate in the designs, but 
even to share the same camp with the traitors. Alexander 
farther learned, that should he pursue Bessus and his asso- 
ciates, it was their intention to make peace with him by de- 
livering up Darius ; but, should he cease from the pursuit, 
that they had determined to collect forces, and to divide the 
eastern provinces of the empire. 

Having received this information, Alexander matched all 
night, and next day till noon, with the utmost speed, but 
without overtaking the enemy- He therefore dismounted 
five hundi'ed of his cavalry, placed the bravest of his foot, 
completely armed, on horseback, and, commanding Attalus 
and Nicanor to pursue the great road which Bessus had fol- 
lowed, advanced in person with his chosen band by a nearer 
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way, which was almost desert, and entirely destitute et wa- 
ter. The natives of the country were his guides. From the 
close of evening till day •'break, he bad rode near fifty ndes, 
when he first discovered the enemy, flying in disorder and 
unarmed. Probably to facilitate their own escape, Satifaar- 
zanes and Barzaentes stabbed Darius, and then rode away 
with Bessus, accompanied by six hundred horse. Notwidi* 
standing the celerity of Alexander, the unhappy Darius ex- 
pired before the conqueror beheld him. 

In this important stage of hb fortune, Alexander display- 
^d tender sympathy widi affliction, warm esteem of fidelity, 
and just hatred of treason. He gave cmlers that the body of 
Darius should be transported to Persia, and interred in the 
royal mausoleum. The children of the deceased prince were 
uniformly treated with those distinctions which belonged to 
their birth ; and Statira, his eldest daughter, was fiKaUy es- 
poused by Alexander. The pardon of the Greek mcrceiia* 
rtes, who were admitted into the Macedonian service, and 
the honourable reception of Artabazus and his sons, well be- 
came the character of a prince who could discern and reward 
the merit of his enemies. Alexander then pursued die mur- 
derers of Darius through the inhosjHtable territories of the 
Arii, and Zarangsei, and in two days accomplished a jomrBey 
of six hundred furlongs. Having recdved the subodsaiaB 
of Aomos and Bactra, be passed the deep and rapid Ozus, 
and learned, on the eastern banks of this river, that Beaaos, 
who had betrayed his master, had been betrayed in his tun 
by Spitamenes. The former was surprised by the Macedo- 
nians, and treated with a barbarity better merited by his own 
crimes, than becoming the character of Alexander. 

Spitamenes succeeded to his ambition and danger. la pur- 
suit of this daring rebel, the resentment of Alexander hur- 
ried him through the vast but undescribed provinces of Aria, 
Bactria, Sogdiana, and other less considerabk divisioas of 
the southern regions of Tartary. The more noHhem smd 
independent tribes of that immense country, whode pmatanl 
IKe formed an admirable prepaifation for war, ventured to 
take arms against a conqueror, who hovered on the fitm- 
tier of their plains, and whose camp tempted them with the 
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|iro«pect of a f-ibh plunder. The poliOifr <^ Spitamenes iii- 
flftmed their courage and animated their hopes. These rude 
nations and this obscure leader,, proved the most dangerous 
enemies with whom Alexander ever had to contend. Some- 
times they faced him in the field, and, after obstinately • re^ 
sisting, retreated sl^ilfuUy. Though never vanquished, Alex* 
I ander obtained Aiany dear-bought victories. The Scythians, 
on several occasions, surprised his advanced parties, and in- 
terrupted his convoys. The abruptness of their attack was 
i only equalled by the quickness of their retreat ; Aeir num- 
e bers, their courage, and their stratagems, all rendered them 
1^ formidable. But the intrepidity and inimitable discipline of 
i' the Greeks and Macedonians, finally prevailed over barba- 
ei rian craft and desultory fury. Not contented with repelling 
f his enemies, Alexander crossed the Jaxartes, and defeated 
A the ScythTans* on the northern bank of ^at river. This vic- 
tim tory was suficient for his renown, and the exigency of his 
iti affairs soon recalled him from an inhospitable desert. 
16: The provinces between the Caspian and the Jaxartes twice 

in rebelled, and twice were reduced to submission. The barbari- 
^ ans fighting singly were successively subdued ; their bravest 
0i: troops were gradually intermixed m the Macedonian ranks ; 
igi and Alexander, thus contimially reinforced by new numbers, 
j0 was enabled to overrun those extensive countries by dividing 
M his army into five formidable brigades, commanded by He- 
i(|0 plMestioo,«Ptolemy, Perdiceas, Ccenus and himself. The Sog- 
1^ l^f dians and Bactrians deserted their unfortunate general, and 
^ surrendered their arms to the conqueror. The Massagetse and 



^ * Before Alf sander pAtaed the Jaxartes, be received an embamy from 

*. I tim Ahm Sej^aaa. Id tkb Ihey ate repreaented aa aaytn{^» « Great trees 

'^ require long time to grow : the Ubour of a few hoara leveU them with 

esa^ the ground. Take care, lest, in climbing to the top, you should fall with 

\fi0 the branches which you have seized* Grasp fortune witii boih your hands ; 

jx^\ ahe n slippery, and cannot be confined. Our countrymen describe her 

. without feet, witb handa onty, and wingt. Tboae to wbodi she atietcbea 

^ IT out her haody ahe allowa not to touch her wingk Rein your prosperity, 

t/^ that you may more easily manage it. Our poverty will be swifur than 

Hlkcil your army loaded with spoil. We range the plain and ihe forest, we dis- 

^ ^; dam to ierve, and desire not to command.* 
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odier Scythians, having plundered the camp of tlieir allicsi fled 
with Spitamenes to the desert, but being apprized that die 
Macedonians prepn-ed to pursue them, they slew thb actire 
and daring chief, whose courage deserved a better fate, and, 
in hopes of making their own peace, -sent his head to the con- 
queror. 

After the death of -Spitamenes, the enemy feebly resisted 
Alexander in the open country, but in the provinces of Sog^ 
diana and Parsetacaene, two important fortresses, long deem- 
ed impregnable, still bade defiance to.the invaders. Into the 
former, Oxyartes,iriio headed the Bactrians, had placed his 
wife and children. The rock was steep, rugged, almost in* 
accessible, and provided with com for a long siege. The 
deep snow by which it was surrounded, increased the diffi- 
culty of assaulting it, and supplied the garrison with water. 
Alesumder, having summoned the Bactrians to ^surrender, 
was asked in derision. Whether he had furnished himself 
with winged soldiers ? This insolence piqued his pride ; and . 
he determined to make himself master of the place. This 
resolution was consonant to his character. His success in 
arms sometimes encouraged him to enterprizes neither, justi- 
fied by necessity nor warranted by prudence. Fond of war, 
not only as an instrument of ambition, but as an art in which 
he gloried to excel, he began to regard the means as more 
valuable than the end, and sacrificed the lives of his men to 
military experiments alike hazardous and useless: yet, on 
the present occasion, sound policy seems to have directed his 
measures. Having determined soon to depart from those 
provinces, he might judge it imprudent to leave an enemy 
behind : it might seem necessary to destroy the seeds of fu- 
ture rebellion ; and, by exploits unexampled, and almost in- 
credible, to impress such terror of his name, as would aston- 
ish and overawe his most distant and warlike dependencies. 

Alexander carefully examined the Sogdian fortress, and 
proposed a reward of twelve talents to the man who should 
first mount the top of the rock on which it was situated. The 
second and third were to be proportiooably rewarded, and 
even the last of ten was to be gratified with the sum of three 
hundred darics. The hopes of this recompence stimulated. 
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the love of adventure. Three hundred men, selected from 
the whole army, wore furnished widi ropes made of the 
strongest flax^ and with iron pins used in pitching tents. 
They were likewise provided with small pieces of linen, 
which, being joined together, might serve as a signal. By 
driving the iron pins into congealed snow, and then fastening 
to them the ropes, they gradually hoisted diemselves up the 
mountain. In this extraordinary enterprise, thirty men 
perished, whose bodies were so buried in the snow, that not* 
withstanding the most diligent search, they could never af- 
terwards be recovered. By this simple contrivance, those 
daring adventurers gained the summit of the rock which 
overlooked the fortress, and waving their signal in die mom* 
ing, were discovered by Alexander. At this joyous sight, 
he summoned the besieged to surrender to his winged aoU 
diers. The barbarians beheld and trembled; terror multi- 
plied the numbers of their enemies, and represented them af 
completely armed ; Alexander was invited to take possession 
of the fortress. 

This nameless castle contained Roxana, daughter of Oxy- 
mrtes, and deemed, next to the spouse of Darius, the greatest 
beauty in the east. Alexander admired her form and her , 
accomplishments ; but, even in the fervour of youth and the 
intoxication of prosperity, his generous mind disdained the 
cruel right of a conqueror, as justified by the maxims and 
examples of his age and country. With a moderation and 
self command worthy the scholar of Aristotle, he declined 
the embraces of his captive till his condescending a&ction 
raised her to the throne. 

In Bactria, Alexander learned that, the Paraetacaem were 
in arms, and that many of his' most, dangerous enemies had 
shut themselves up in the fortress or rock of Chorienes. 
Upon tlus intelligence he hastened to the Parsetacaeni. The 
height of the rock, which was every where steep and craggy, 
he found to be near three miles, and its circumference above 
seven. It was surrounded by a broad and deep ditch, at 
such distance from the base as placed the garrison beyond 
the reach of missile weapons. Alexander gave orders that 
the fir trees of extraordinary height, which surrounded the 
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snountain, should be cut down and formed into laddert, by 
•means of which his men descending the ditch, drove huge 
piles into the bottom. These being placed at proper distances, 
were covered with hurdles of ozier consolidated with earA, 
In this occupation his whole army were employed by tun», 
night and day. The barbarians at first derided this seem* 
ingly useless labour. But their insults were soon answered 
by Macedonian arrows. By these and other missile weapons, 
the Macedonians, who were carefuUv protected by their co- 
ViEtrings, so much annoyed the besieged, that the latter be- 
came desirous to capitulate. For this purpose Chorienes, 
. from whom the place derived its name, desired to converse 
with Oxyartes, the Bactrian, who, since the taking of his 
wife and children, had submitted to Alexander. His re- 
quest being granted, Oxyartes strongly exhorted him to sur- 
render lus fortress and himself, assuring him of Alexander's 
goodness, of which his own treatment furnished an eminent 
example, and declaring that no place was iminregnaUe to 
such troops, and such a general. Chorienes prudently fol- 
lowed this advice, and by his speedy submission not only ob- 
tained pardon but gsuned the friendship of Alexander, who 
again entrusted him with the command of his fortress aikd 
the government of his province. The vast magazines of 
com, meat, and wine, collected by the Paraetacaeui ibr a long 
siege, aflForded a reasonable supply to the Macedonian army, 
especiaUy during the severity of winter, in a country covered 
with snow many feet deep. 

By such memorable achievements, Alexander subdued die 
nations between the Caspian sea, the river Jaxartes, and the 
lofty chain of mountains which supply the sources of the 
Indus and the Ganges. His example taught the troops to 
despise hunger, iatigue, cold, and danger ; neither rugged 
BAOuntains, nor doep and rapid rivers, nor wounds nor Mck- 
ness, could interrupt his progress or abate his activity : his 
courage exposed him to difficulties, from which he was ex- 
tricated by new efforts of courage, which, in any other com- 
mander, would have passed for temerity. Amidst the hard- 
ships of a military life, obstinate sieges, bloody battles, and 
dear-bought victories, be still practised the mild virtues of 
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hxMtMnty. The eonqueMi natfoaft enjoyed their aneient 
lews and prmlegea ; ^e rigoiiTs of despociem were soAened ( 
arts and indtislary enccnmiged i and die prcmdeat Maeedofdan 
governor competed by the audiiyritjr and example ef Alcz- 
ander to observe the ndea of juadce .tbwardi dieir meanest 
subjects. To faricHe the fierce iahabitSBts of the Seydiiaii 
plains, he fbnnded dties and estabUriied cokmiea on die 
banks of die JaaaHes and the Oauis. These iaftprovemettts 
appeared to Ae discernment of dds entraordinaiy man^ dot 
only essential to the security of the conquests which he had 
already made, bnt^ necessary prepatnlions for more rsnioce 
and splendid expedhions which he stiD purposed to asi*^ 
dertake. 

During the diTee first yean that the invinciUe heroism of 
Alexander triumphed in the east, the firm vigilance of An«> 
tipater repressed rebellion in Greece, But the attentloii of 
that general bemg diverted by a revolt in Thnuse,'4ia La^ 
cedsemonians, instigated by die wailtte ambition of dteir 
king Agis, ventured to exert that hostility against Macedon 
which they had long felt. Reinfereed by some conunuai* 
ties of the Petoponuesna, the allied army amouatsd to 
twenty-two thousand men. Antipater, having- checked the 
insurrection in Thrace, hastened into the Grecian peahmia 
with a superior force, and defeated the oonfedeimSis in a bat- 
tle, which proved &tal to king Agis, and titfee tfaouaattd 
Pdoponnestan troops. The vanquished were allowed to 
send ambassadors to implore die clemency el Alexander. 
FVom that genenms prince die rebeBtous repuMics vecslved 
pronilise of pardon, on condition that they punished widi due 
severity the audiors of an unprovoked and ffl>j«dged revoll« 
* While Alexander punued the nmfdere» of Batius, 
Athens was crowded with spectators from the nrighbouri^g 
republics, to behold an intcBectnal conflict between iEsohiMS 
and Demosthenes. In consequence of a 'decree pfoposed by 
Ctesiphon, Demosthenes had been honoured with a golden 
crown, as the reward of his political merit. His adversary 
had denounced the author of this decree, as a violator of the 
laws of his country^ because the boasted services of Demos- 
thenes had ended in public disgrace and ruin ; and that, in- 
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Stead of being rewarded with a crown, he ought to be 
punished as a traitor. By a stroke aimed at Ctesiphon, 
iEschines meant chiefly to wound Demosthenes. 
« In the oration of iEschines we find the united powers of 
reason and argument combined with the most splendid elo- 
quence* Yet the persuasive vehemence of Demosthenes 
prevailed in the contest* The unexampled exertions* by 
which he obtained this victory will be admired to .the latest 
ages of the world. To what an exalted pitch of enthusiasm 
must the orator have raised himself and his audience, when, 
to justify his advising the fatal batde of Clueronsa, he ex- 
claimed, ^^ No, my fellow citizens, you have not erred ; No ! 
I swear it by the manes of those heroes who fought in the 
same cause at Marathon and Plataea.'' What sublime art 
was required to arrive, by just degrees, at this extraordinary 
sentiment, which, in any other light than . the inimitable 
blaze of eloquence, with which it was surrounded, would ap- 
pear altogether excessive and gigantic. 

The orator not only justified Ctesiphcm and himself, but 
procured the banishment of his adversary, as the author of a 
malignant and calumnious accusation. /Honourable as this 
triumph was, Demosthenes derived more solid glory from 
the generous treatment of his vanquished rival. Before 
iEschines set sail, he carried to him a purse of money, which 
he kindly compelled him to accept ; a generosity which 
made the banished man affectingly observe, ^^ How deeply 
must I regret the loss of a country in which enemies are 
more generous than friends elsewhere !" iEschines retired to 
the isle of Rhodes, and instituted a school of eloquence, 
which, flourished several centuries. 

Demosthenes survived Alexander. But this illustrious 
Athenitfi patriot fell a prey to the suspicions policy of Anti- 
pater. At the desire of that prince, he was banished Athens, 
and, bemg pursued by Macedonian assassins, he ended his 
life by poison. 
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From the period of Alexander's brilliant success tiU his 
death, Greece enjoyed above eight years an unusual degree of 
tranquillity and happiness. Hie suspicious and severe tem- 
per of Antipater was restrained by the conmiands of his 
master, who, provided the several republics sent him their 
appointed contingents of men to reinforce his armies, was 
unwilling to exact from them any farther mark of submis- 
sion. Under the protection of this indulgent sovereign, to 
the glory of whose conquests they were associated, the 
Greeks still preserved the forms, and displayed the image of 
that free constitution of government, whose spirit had ani- 
mated their ancestors. 

Deprived indeed of the honour, but also delivered from 
the cares of independent sovereignty, and undisturbed by 
those condnual and often bloody dissentions, which deform 
the annals of their tumultuous liberty, the Greeks indulged 
their natural propensity to the social embellishmencs of life, 
a propensity by which they were distinguished above all 
odier nations of antiquity. Their innumerable shows, festi- 
vals, and dramatic entertainments, were exhibited with more 
pomp that at any former period. The schools of philoso- 
phers and rhetoricians we^e frequented by all descriptions of 
men. Painting and statuary were cultivated with equal ar- 
dour and success. Many improvements were made in the 
sciences, and the Greeks, and the Athenians in particular, 
still rivalled the taste and genius, though not the spirit and 
virtue, of their ancestors. Yet, even in this degenerate state, 
when patriotism and true valour were extinct, and those van- 
quished republicans had neither liberties to lose, nor country 
to defend, their martial honours were revived and brighten- 
ed by an association with the renown of their conqueror. 
Under Alexander, their exploits, though directed to very 
different purposes, equalled, perhaps excelled, the boasted 
trophies of Marathon and Platsea. By a singularly peculiar 
to their fortune, the sera of their political disgrace coincides 
with the most splendid period of their military glory. Alex- 
ander was himself a Greek ; his kingdom had been founded 
by a Grecian colony ; and, to revenge the wrongs of his na- 
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tioD, he undertook and accooiplUbed the most e«lvaar^bmy 
epterprise^ recorded in the history of the world* 

By viQWi of policy, rather than the madnew of amUtiQi^ 
Alexander wag carried to the rugged banks of the Oxus and 
the Jaxartes. The fierce nations of those inhospitable re- 
^ons, had, in ancient tinges, repeatedly overrun the morf 
wealthy, and more civiliz^ed provinces of Asia. Without 
diffusing through the Scythian phdns the terrors of his naose, 
the conqueror would not have securely enjoyed the ^lei^ 
dour of Susa and Babylon ; nor, without the assistance of 
numerous and warlike levies, raised in those bajribarous coun- 
tries, could he have prudently undertaken his Indian expedir 
tion. For diis remote and dangerous enterprise he prqmred 
early in the spring ; Amyntas being appointed govemiM- of 
Bactria, and entrusted with a sufficient force to overawe the 
surrounding provinces. 

With the remainder of his forces, Alexander hastened 
southwards, and in ten days march traversed the Paromisos, 
a link of that immense chain of mountains, reaching from the 
coast of Cilicia to the sea of China. 

The rugged nature qf the country was not the only diffi- 
culty with which the Macedonians had to struggle. The 
northern regions of India were inhabited, in ancient, as they 
ate still in modem times, by men of superior strength Mid 
courage i and the vigorous resistance made by the natives of 
those parts, rendered it as difficult for Alexander to penetrate 
into the Indian peninsula by land, as it has always been found 
easy, by the maritime powers of Europe to invade and sub- 
due the unwarlike inhabitants of its coasts. 

Tlus experienced leader seems to have conducted his army 
by the route of Candahar, well known to the caravans of 
Agra and Ispahan. After many severe conflicts, Alexander 
subdued the Aspii, Thyrsi, Arasaci, and Asaceni ; scoured 
the banks of the Choas and Cc^henes ; expelled the barbari- 
ans from their fastnesses ; and drove them towards the north- 
em mountains, which supply the sources of the Qxus and the 
* Indus. 

Near the western margin of the latter, one pbce, defend- 
ed by the Baziri, still defied his assaults. This place, called 



l>jrtlie Oecks Aomos, tffoitkd refiige not only to the B»- 

ziri, but to the most wwlike of their neig^dx)tin, after th^ 
other strong holds had sutrendered. It was admirably adap- 
ted to the purpose of a long and vigorous defence. Akzai> 
der, widi his usual ctiligence, nused a mcnrnt, erected his ei> 
giaes, and prepared to annoy the enemy. But, before he had 
an opportunity to employ the resources of his genius, by 
wUch he had 1;aken places stiU^ stronger than Aomos, the 
ganison sent a herald, under pretence of surrendering on 
terms, but in reality with a riew to spin out the negociation 
during the whole day, aatt in the night to effect their escape. 
Alflxaoider, who suspected this intention, met their art with 
similar address. Patiently waiting till the Indians de;- 
sccnded the mountain, he took possession of the strong hold 
which they had abandoned, having previously posted a pro- 
per detachment to intercept the fugitives and punish their 
peffidy. 

The Macedonians proceeded southward from Aomos, in- 
to the country between the Cophenes and the Indus. On the 
eastern bank of the latter, Alexander received the submission 
of the neighbouring princes. Of these, Taxiles, who was the 
most considerable, brought, besides other valuable presents, 
the assistance of seven thousand Indian horse, and surren- 
dered his capital Truzila, the most wealthy and populous city 
between the Indus and Hydaspes. But the king, who never 
allowed himself to be outdone in generosity, restored and 
augmented the dominions of Taxiles. 

It was about the summer solstice when Alexander reached 
the Hydaspes, and consequendy the waters of the rivers 
were swollen at that season by the melted snow which de- 
scends in torrents from Paropamissus, as well as by the peri- 
odical rains. Trusting to this circumstance, Poms, a pow*' 
crfid and wariike prince, had encamped on the opposite bank 
olihe Hydaspes with thirty thousand foot, four thousand 
horse, three hundred armed chariots, and two hundred ele- 
phants. Alexander found it impossible to practise upon this 
prince as he had done upon others, and to pass the river in 
•view of so numerous an army. He therefore collected pro- 
visions, and pretended diat he intended to remain in his pre- 
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sent position until the water in the river should decrease ; but 
P(H\is was not to be duped by this artifice. 

The king, therefore, alarmed the enemy for many nights 
successively, until he perceived that Ponis considered it as 
only a feint to harass, his troops, and no longer drew out his 
forces as usual. This false security of the Indian king ena* 
bled Alexander to accomplish his purpose. 

As soon' as it was known that Alexander's troops were 
passing the river, the Indian king immediately dispatched 
his son with two thousand horse' and one hundred and twenty 
armed chariots to oppose the landasg of the Macedonians. 
These troops, however, came too late to defend the bank, 
and being attacked by the forces of Alexander, were speedily 
broken and put to flight. Their leader and four hundred 
horsemen were slain, and most of the chariots taken; 

The discomfiture of these troops deeply afflicted ^oros*; 
but his own immediate danger would not admit of muchte- 
flection. A bloody batde took place between the two ^Lnniea. 
Poms behaved with the greatest intrepidity and the most ex- 
cellent conduct* He gave his orders and directed every 
thing as long as his fortes could resist the enemy ; even after 
they were broken he rallied them in different parties, and 
continued the fight until every corps of Indians was put to 
the route. The pursuit was peculiarly destructive. The un- 
fortunate Porus lost both his sons, all his captains, twenty 
thousand foot, and three thousand horse. The elephants, 
spent with fatigue, were slain or taken ; even the armed cha- 
riots were hacked in pieces, having proved less formidable in 
reality than appearance ; could we believe tiiat litde mofe than 
three hundred men perished on the side of Alexander. 

The Indian king behaved with great gallantry in the en- 
gagement, and was the last to leave the field. His flight be- 
ing retarded by his wounds, he was overt&ken by Taxiles, 
whom Alexander entrusted with the care of seizing him 
alive. But Porus, perceiving the approach of a man who 
was his ancient and inveterate enemy, turned his elephant 
and prepared to renew the combat. Alexander then dis- 
patched to him Merv^, an Indian of distinction, who, he un- 
derstood, had formerly lived with Porus in habits of friend- 
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ship. By the entrieaties of Mervd, die hig^rminded prince^ 
^)ent with thirst and fatigue^ was finally persuaded to sur*' 
fender; and, being refreshed with drink and repose, was 
conducted to the presence of the conqueror. Alexander ad- 
mired his stature (for he was above seven feet high) ^ and 
the majesty of his person ; but he admired still more 
his courage and magnanimir|r. Havi«g^ asked in what 
he could oblige him ? Porus answered, ^^ By acting like a 
king." " That," said Alexander, with a smUe, ** I should 
do for my own sake ; but, what shall I do for yours ?" Po- 
rus replied, ^^ All my wishes are contained in that one re« 
quest." None ever admired virtue more than Alexander. 
Struck with the firmness of Porus, he declared him reinstated 
on his throne ; acknowledged him for his ally and his friend ; 
and, having soq^ afterwards received the submission of the 
Glausae, who possessed thirty-seven cities on his eastern 
frontier, the least of which contained five thousand inhabi- 
tantSj he added this populous province to the dominions of 
his new confederate. Before he left the Hydaspes, Alexan- 
der founded two cities Nics^a and Bucephalia; the former 
was so called, to commemorate the victory gained near the 
place where it stood ; the latter, situate on the opposite bank, 
was named in honour of his horse Bucephalus. 

In promoting the success of Alexander, the fame of his 
generosity conspired with the power of his arms* Without 
encountering any memorable resistance, he reduced the do- 
minions of another prince named Porus, and the valuable 
country between the Acesines and the Hydraortes. In ef- 
fecting this conquest, the obstacles of nature were the princi- 
pal, or rather the only enemies with whom he had to contend. 
The river Acesines is deep and rapid ; many parts of its 
channel are filled with large and sharp rocks, which occasion 
loud and foaming billows, mixed with boiling eddies and 
whirlpools, equally formidable, and still more dangerous. Of 
the Macedonians who attempted to pass in boats, many drove 
agunst the rocks and perished » but such as employed hides, 
reached, the opposite shore in safety. On the eastern bank 
of the Hydraortes, Alexander learned that the Cathaei, Malli, 
and other independent Indian tribes, prepared to resist his 
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pfTogrefts. They had encamped on the side of the luH ; and 
instead of a breastwork, had fortified themselves with a tri«- 
pk row of carriages. Alexander advanced with his cavidry; 
ihc Indians, mounting dieir carriages, poured forth a shower 
at missile weapons. Alexander, perceiving the cavalry un«> 
fit for such an attack, immediately dismounted, and coo* 
ducted a battalion of foot against the enemy. The lines were 
attacked where weakest ; some passages were opened ; the 
Macedonians rushed in, and the Indians fled in precipitation 
to Sangala. 

The walls of that place were too extensive to be complete- 
ly invested. On one side, the town was skirted by a lake^ 
long and broad, but not deep. Alescander invested the great-' 
est part of the town vrith a rampart and a ditch, and prepare 
ed to advance his engines to batter the walls, when he was 
informed by some deserters, that the enemy resolved that very 
night to steal, if possible, through the lake ; if not, to force 
dieir way with their whole strength. They made the attempt, 
but failed, after leaving five hundred men on the place.' — 
Meanwhile, Poms, Alexander's principal ally in those parts, 
arrived in the camp with five thousand Indians, and a consi<- 
derable number of elephants. £ncouraged by this reinforce- 
ment, the Macedonians prepared ta terminate the siege. The 
engines were got ready ; the wall, built of brick, was under- 
mined ; the scaling ladders were fixed ; several breaches were 
made ; and the town was taken by assault. Seventeen thou^ 
sand Indians are said to have perished in the sack of Sanga-^ 
la ; i^ove seventy thousand were taken prisoners ; Sangala. 
was razed ; its confederates subnutted/)r fled. Above a hun- 
dred Macedonians fell in the siege or assaidt ; twelve hun- 
dred were wounded. 

The persevering intrepidity of Alexander thus rendered 
him master of die valuable country now called the Punjab, 
watered by the five great streams whose confluence forms 
the Indus. The banks of the Hyphalis, the most camera of 
these rivers which he actually intended to cross, were adorn- 
ed by twelve Macedonian altars, equal in height, and exceed- 
ing in bulk, the greatest towers in thitt country. These monu- 
ments marked the extremity of Alexander's empire^ an em- 
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pire dius limited, aot by the dificulttesof the countryy or the 
opposition of enemies, hot by the immoveiMe and unanimous 
resolution of his European troops. 

Invincible by his enemies, Alexander subnutted to his 
friends, at whose desire he set bounds to his trophies in the 
east. But his restless curiosity prepared new toils and dan« 
gers for the army and himself. Having returned to the cities 
Nic»a and Bucephalia, he divided his forces, for the sake of 
exploring more carefully the unknown regions of India. Two 
divisions, respectively commanded by Cratenls and HephsBS- 
tion, had orders to march southward along the opposite banks 
of the Hydaspes. Philip, to whom he had committed the 
government of the provinces adjacent to Bactria, was recall- 
ed, and the whole Macedonian conquests in India, including 
seven nations, and above two thousand cities, were subjected 
to the dominion of Poms. Meanwhile the lonians, C)^ri« 
ans, Phoenicians, and other maritime nadons who follow- 
ed the standard of Alexander, industriously built or collect- 
ed above two thousand vessels, for sailing down the Hydas- 
pes to its junction with the Indus, and thence along that ma^ 
jestic stream to the Indian ocean. On board this fleet the king 
embarked in person with the third division of his forces.p— 
, His navigation employed several months, being frequently 
retarded by hostilities with the natives, particularly tiie war- 
like tribes of the Malli. These barbarians were driven from 
the open country i their cities were successively besieged and 
taken ; but at tiie stomvbf their capital, a scene was transact- 
ed, which would. have indicated madness in any oUier gene* 
ral, and which betrayed temerity even in Alexander. 

When their streets were filled with the enemy, the Malli 
took refuge in their citadel. This fortress was defended by a 
thick wall, which was extremely lofty without, but inwards 
of an inconsiderable height. Alexander commanded the sca- 
ling ladders to be applied, but this service being performed 
more tardily than usual, the king snatched a ladder from one . 
who carried it, and, having fastened it to the wall, mounted 
with rapidity, in defiance of the enemy's weapons. The Ma- 
cedonians, alarmed by the danger of their general, followed 
in such numbers, that the ladder broke as Alexander reached 
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thd summit* Th^ same aocideiit happened to oiher ladden, 
which were haatUy appbcd^ aod iii}udiciously crowded. For 
some moments, the king thus remaiaed alone on the waU, 
exposed to thick volliea of hostile darts from the ad}actBt 
towers. His resolution was more thaa daring. At one bound 
he sprung iilto the place, and, posting himself at the wall, slew 
the chief of tl^ Malli, and three others who ventured lo as- 
sault him. Meanwhile, Abreas, Leonnatus, and Peucestes^ 
the only Macedonians wha had got safe to the top of the 
wall, imitated the example of Alexander. Abreas was wound- 
ed Mid feU ; his companions, regardless of their own stfe^, 
defended the king, Ivhose breast had been pierced with an ar- 
row. They were soon covered with wounds, and Alexander 
seemed ready to expire* By thb time, the Macedonians had 
burst through the gates of the place. Their first concern was 
to cany off the kibg, die second to revenge his death, for 
they believed the wound to be mortal, as breath issued forth 
witfi his blood. Some report, that the weapon was extraicted 
by Critodemus, of Cos ; others, that no surgeon being near, 
Perdiccas opened the wound with his sword, by Alexander'a 
eommand. The great effusion of blood threatened his imme- 
diate dissolution ; but a seasonable fainting fit, suspending the 
citculatioa, etopped the dbcharge of blood, and saved his 
Ufe. 

Having performed his intended voyage to the ooean^ Alex- 
ander determined to proceed towards Persepolis, through 
the barren solitudes of Gedrosia. This arduous design waa 
prompted by the necessity of supplying with water the first 
European ieet which navigated the Indian sea, explored die 
Perftian ^ph, and exatnined the mouths of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. This important Voyage was performed, and 
afterwards related, by Nearchus. In discovering the sea and 
the land, the fleet and army of Alexander mutually assisted 
each other. By the example of the king both were taught 
to despise toil dnd danger. On foot, and encumbered with 
his armour, he traversed the tempestuous sands of the Per- 
sian coast, sharing the hunger, thirst, and fatigue of die 
meanest soldier ; nor was it till after a march of two mondM, 
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distinguiofaed by unexampled tiardsMpe, that the «nny 
emerged into the eidtivated p]K>viiice ol Cannaaia. 

In this country Alexander was met by a division of Us 
forces, which he had sent, under ^kt command of Cratems, ' 
through the territories of the Aril and Dronga. Stasanor 
and Phrataphemes, governors of those warlike nations, and 
of die more northern provinces of Pardiia and Hyrcaida, 
brought a seasonable supply of camels, and other beasts of 
4K>Ui:de]|, to relieve the exigencies of an array enfeeUed by As* 
ease, smd exhausted by fatigue. The waste of men oecasion- 
ed by this destructive expedition was repaired by the urival 
of numerous battalions fiEX)m Media. Cleander and Sitalus, 
the commanders of tfiose forces, were accused by the Medes 
of despoiling Aeir temples, and committing oilier detestable 
deeds of avarice and cruelty. Their own soldiers confirmed 
the accusation ; and their crimes were punished with death. 
This prompt justice gave immediate satisfaction, and served 
as a salutary example in future ; for, of all die rules of gov- 
eniment practised by this illustrious conqueror, none had a 
stronger tendency to confirm his authority, than his vigi- 
lance to restrain die rapacity of his lieutenants, and to defend 
his subjects from oppression. 

Encouraged by tlie long absence of their master, Harpalus, 
Orsines, and Abulites, who were respectively governors of 
Babylon, Persepolis, lOid Susa, began to act as independent 
princes, ratiier than accountable ministers. In such emer- 
^ncies, Alexander knew by experience the advantage of 
celeri^. He therefore divided his army. Ilie greater part 
of die heavy-armed troops were entrusted t6 Hephiestion, 
with orders to proceed along tiie sea coast, and to attend the 
laotions of the fleet commanded by Nearchus. With the 
remainder, the king hastened to Pasargadie. Orsines was 
convicted of many enormous crimes, wUch were punished 
with as enormous severity. Baryaxes, a Mede, who had as- 
sumed the royal tiara, suffered death ; his numerous aiBie- 
lents shared the same fate. The fetum of Alexander from 
•the east proved fiatal to Abulhes and his son Oxathres, who, 
during die absence of their master, had cruelly oppressed tile 
wealthy province of Susiana, and particulariy the inhabitants 
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of the cajntal. Harpalus, whose conduct at Babylon had 
been no less flagidous, escaped with his treasures to Athens: 
the avarice of the Athenians engaged them to receive this 
wealthy fugitive ; but their fears forbade them to harbour 
the enemy of Alexander. By a decree of the peo^e, he was 
expelled from Attica ; and ti&is traitor seems Umself to have 
been soon afterwards treacherously slain. The brave Pen- 
^ ces^, who had saved Alexander's life at the assault of die 
MaBian ibrtress, was promoted to the government of Pen^ia Jl 
In thb important command, he proved his wisdom to be 
equal to his valour. 

In the central provinces of his empire, which, from time 
immemorial, had been the seat of Asiatic pomp and luxury, 
Alexander spent the last, and not the least glixious year of 
t his reign. The world was silent in his presence, and his only 
remaining care was to improve and consolidate his conquests. 
For these important purposes, he carefully examined the 
course of the Eubeus, the Tigris, and tiie Euphrates ; and 
the indefatigable industry of his troops was judiciously em- 
ployed in removing the weirs, or dams, by which the timid 
ignorance of tiie Assyrian and Persian kings, obstructed the 
navigation of those great rivers. The haibours were re- 
pured ; anenak were constructed ; and a bason was formed 
at Babylon sufficient to contain a tiiousand galleys. By tiiese 
and similar improvements, he expected to facilitate internal 
interccMurse among his central provinces, while, by opening 
new channels of communication, he hoped to unite the weal- 
thy countries of Egypt and the east, with the most remote 
regions of the eanfa. His ships were sent to explore the 
Persian and Arabian gulphs. Archias brought him such ac- 
counts of the former, that he determined to plant its shores 
with Gredan colonies* 

From war, the motiier of arts, Alexander learned to im- 
prove 'tiie benefits of peace. While preparations were making 
for more distant expeditions, he sailed down the Euphrates ; 
carefully examined the nature of the soil ; and, having dis- 
covered near the inosculation of tiie Euphrates and Pallaco- 
pas a hard and rocky bottom, he commanded a canal to be 
cut there, which served to moderate tiie inundations at one 
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seaaon^ without too much draining the waters at another. 
Having performed this essential service to Assyria, he f<A» 
lowed the course of the PaUacopas, and surveyed the lakes 
and marshes which guard the Arabian frcmtiers. In the 
neighbourhood of his new canal, he observed a convenient 
situation for a city, which being built and fortified, was peo- 
pled with those superannuated Greeks, who seemed no longer 
capable of military service, and with such others of their 
countrymen as thought proper to settle in this fertile, though 
remote country. 

Alexander thus traversed the populous provinces of the 
East, and successively visited the imperial cities of Persepo- 
lis, Susa, Ecbatana, and Babylcm. These places, and others 
of inferior note, were adorned with signal marks of his taste^ 
and respectively distinguished by transactions which ^disco* 
ver the boldest, yet most enlightened views of policy. The 
important design of imiting by laws and manners the subjects 
of his extensive monarchy was ever present to his mind. For 
this purpose, he took care to incorporate in his barbarian 
armies the greeks and Macedonians. In each division of 
sixteen, he joined four Europeans to twelve Asiatics. In the 
Macedonian squadrons and battalions, he intermixed, on the 
other hand, such of the barbarians as were most distinguish* 
ed by their strength, their activity, and their merit. Soon af- 
ter die bacde of Arbela, he had given orders to raise new 
levies in the conquered p^vinces. The barbarian youth de- 
lighted in the Grecian exercise and discipline, and rejoiced 
at being associated to the glory of their victors. On the 
banks of the Tigris, Alexander was joined by a powerful 
body of those recruits, whose improvements in arts and arms 
fully answered his expectations, and justly rewarded his fore- 
sight. The arrival of such numerous auxiliaries enabled him 
to discharge at Opis, a city on the Tigris, such Greeks and 
Macedonians as were tired of the service, worn out with age, 
or enfeebled by success. He dismissed those respectable 
veterans loaded with wealth and honours. 

At Susa, Alexander learned that his soldiers, indulging the 
extravagance too natural to their profession, had contracted 
immense debts, which they had neither ability nor inclina- 
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tioD to pay. Upon diis intelUgente, he issued orders that 
each man should give an exact account of what he owed, widi 
the names of his creditors, declaring that he was determined 
to satisfy them at his own expense. The troops suspected 
an intention merely to discover Ifaeir characters, and to learn 
their economy or profusion. At first, therefore, many de- 
med, and all diminished their debts. But Alexander issued 
a second dedaraUon, ^ That it became not a ]Mrince to deceive 
his people, nor a people to suppose their prince capable of 
deceit." Faithful lists were immediately presented, and the 
whole debtsdischai|{ed, to die amount, it is said, of four nul- 
lions sterling. 

A tnnsacdoB of a diferent kind discovers the same spirit, 
and equally endeared Alexander to his Asiatic subjects. In 
the royal palace of Susa, he pubiidy espoused Barcine, the 
daughter of Darius ; and bestowed her sister Drypetis on his 
friend Hephsstian, saying, that he wished their ch8dren to 
be kinsmen. By the advice of their master, Perdiccas, Seleu- 
cus, Ptolemy, and other generals, intermarried with the most 
illustrious of die vanquished barbarians. The soldiers were 
encouraged by presents, and by die hope of royal fiivour, to 
follow the example of their leaders, and it appears diat above 
ten thousand Greeks and Macedonians married Asiatic wo- 
men. 

In all the cities which he visited, Alexander was careful to 
celebrate die musical and gymnastic games, those distinguish- 
ing fruits of Grecian culture, which being adopted to gratify 
the aenses, as well as to please die fancy, were beheld wi^ 
delight by the most ignorant barbarians. Alexander also deter- 
mined to introduce and diffuse the amusements of the dieatre. 
For diis purpose, above three thousand players and muudans, 
collected from all parts of Greece, assembled in Ecbatana, 
the capital of Media, which was chosen for die scene of 
diose theatrical exhibitions. But the sickness and death of 
Hepluestion changed tlus magnificent spectacle into melan- 
choly obsequies. In the moment of his triumph, the king 
was deprived of his dearest friend. This irreparable loss he 
felt and expressed with an affectionate ardour congenial to 
his character. During three days and nights alter the death 
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^ Hephcffion, Alennder neitlier chingsd Ms afpird 
tasted food. A public moUniiiig waa abaeirtd throughoat 
the empire ; fmieral games were celebrated in the great cities ; 
and the lofty genius of Stasicrates erected at Ecbatuia a mo« 
Bument wordiy of himj wh«m die obsequious oracle of Am- 
mon dfBclared deserving of herak worship. 

To moderate and divert his sorrow, Alexander undertook 
an expedition in person. TThe Cossssans, a fierce and ua« 
tractable nation, inhabited the southern fixmtier of Media. 
Secure amidst their rocks and fi^tnesses, they had ever de* 
fied the arms of the Persians ; and the degenerate successors 
of Cyrus had judged it more prudent to purchase their 
fnendshqi, than to repel their hostility. In their anmial jour* 
ney from Babylon to Eobatana, the pride of these magnafi* 
cexA but pusilanimous princes condescended to bestow pre» 
sents on the Cossseans, that they might procure an undis* 
turbed passage for themselves and their train. This impoli* 
tic meanness only increased die audaci^ of the mountaineers, 
who oftMravagc»d the Susian plains, and often retired totheir 
fastnesses, loaded with the richest spoik of Media. Alex* 
ander was not of a temper patiendy to endure the repetition of 
such indignities. In forty days he attacked, defieated, and to* 
tally subdued this rapacious and warlike tribe. The Coss«* 
ails were driven frook their last retQUits, and compelled to 
surrender thmr territory. After obtaining sufficient pledges 
of their fidelity, the conqueror allowed them to ransom their 
prisoners, and, at his depalture from tiieir country, took care 
to erect such fortresses as seemed necessary for bridling in 
future the dangerous fvtfy of tiiis headstrong people. 

In returning horn this successful expedition, towards the 
bi^cs of the Euphrates, Alexander was met by ambassadon 
from Cartilage, Spain, and Italy, as well as from many in* 
land countries of Asia and Africa. It was then, that he ap* 
peered master of the woild, both to his followers and to him« 
self; and, as if tiie known parts of it had been insufficient to 
satisfy his ambition, he gave orders to cut timber in the Hyr* 
canian forest, with a design to build ships and explore the 
undiscovered shores of the Caspian and Arabian seas. But 
neither lliese lofty designs^ nor the glory of war^ nor the 
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pomp of roysdty, could appease his grief for the loss of He* 
phaestion. The death of his beloved friend is said, by Am- 
an, to have hastened his own. It certainly tinged his charac- 
ter with a deep melancholy. 

He who had so often employed superstition as an instru- 
ment of policy, began himself to fall a prey to that miserable 
passicm. ApoUodorus, a citizen of Amphipdis, who had 
been intrusted with the government of. Babylon, practised 
with his brother Pythagoras, a diviner. The latter, ambi- 
tious to promote the greatness of his family, pretended to 
perceive in the victims evident marks of divine displeasure 
against the king, should he entef the gates of Babylon. Not- 
withstanding! this menace, Alexander, after reducing the 
Cossaeans, approached towards that city with hb army. He 
was met by a long train of Chaldsan priests, who conj^^ed 
him to change his resolution, because they had received an 
oracle from Belus, declaring that the journey thither would 
prove fatal. The interest of the Chalds&ans conspired with the 
views of ApoUodorus. The ten4>le of Belus, situate in the 
heart of Babylon, had been very richly endowed by the As- 
syrian kings. But the produce of the consecrated ground^ 
instead of being applied to its original destination, had, ever 
since the impious reign of Xerxes, been appropriated to their 
own use by the Chal<^ |gn priests. Alexander intended to 
reform this abuse ; he discerned their interested motives, and 
answered them by a verse of Euripides, *'He's the best pro- 
phet that conjectures best." 

During his short stay at Babylon, his mind was disturbed 
by superstitious fears, awakened by the intrigues of ApoUo- 
dorus, or the artifices of the Chaldseans ; but they seem to 
have been diverted by the voyage down the Euphrates, and 
by directing the improvements in the canal of Pallacgpas. 
Having resumed his courage, he ventured to return to Ba- 
bylon, gave audience to some Grecian ambassadors, who - 
presented him with golden crowns from the submissive flat- 
tery of their several republics ; and, having reviewed his 
troops and galleys, prepared ^jjf^xecute the enterprizes which 
he had so long meditated. But his designs and his life were 
now diawing to a close. Whether to conquer his melan.^ 
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clioly, or to triumph in the victory which he had already 
gained over it, he indulged without moderation in that ban- 
queting, and festivity, to which, after the fatigues of war, he 
had often shewn himself too much addicted. A fever, oc- 
casioned, or at least increased by an excessive abuse of wine, 
put a period to his life i^ the thirty-third year of his age, 
and in the thirteenth of his reign. During his illness he 
spoke but litde, and that only concerning his intended expe- 
dition. The temples were crowded by his friends ; the gene- 
rals waited in the hall ; the soldiers surrounded the gates. 
Such was the grief of many, and the respectful admiration of 
all, that none ventured to announce to him his approaching 
dissolution ; none ventured to demand his last oraers. When 
u all hopes of recovery had vanished, his favourite troops were 
adnfllfted to behold him. He was spee<^hless, but had still 
strength to stretch forth his hand. 

Alexander was of a low stature, and somewhat deformed, 
but the activity and elevation of his mind animated and en- 
nobled his frame. By a life of continual labour, and by an 
early ^d habitual practice of the gymnastic exercises, he 
had hardened his body against the impressions of cold and 
heat, fiunger and thirst, and prepared his robust constitution 
for bearing such exertions of strength and activity, as have 
appeared incredible to the undisciplined softness of modern 
times. His superior skill in war gave uninterrupted success 
to' his arms, a^d his natural humanity, enlightened by the 
philosophy of Greece, taught him to improve his conquests 
to the best interests of mankind. In liis extensive domi- 
nions, he built or founded not less than seventy cities, the 
situation of which, being chosen with consummate wisdom, 
I tended to facilitate communication, to promote commerce, 
and to diffuse civility through the greatest nations of the 
earth. It may be suspected, indeed, that he mistook the 
extent of human power, when, in the course of one reign, he 
undertook to change the face of the world ; and that he mis- 
calculated the stubbornness of ignorance and the force of 
habit, when he attempted to enlighten barbarism, to soften 
' servitude, and to transplant the improvements of Greece 
into an African and Asiatic soil, where they have never 
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been seen to flourish. Whoever serious^ considen what he 
actually perfonued before his thirty-third year, will be cau- 
tious of determining what he might have ^complished, had 
he reached the ordinary term of human life. His resources 
were peculiar to himself; and such laews, as well as actions, 
became him, as would ,jiiave become none besides. He seems 
to have been given to the world by a peculiar dispensauon 
of Providence, being a man like to none other of the human 
kind. 

From the part which his father Philip and hiiyself acted 
m the affairs of Greece, his history has been transmitted 
through the impiure channds of exaggerated flattery or ma- 
Ugnant envy. ' Impartial posterity ackiiowledgea, that seve- 
red of Alexander's actions were highly cuJpaUe^ yet dedbrea 
diat his faults were few in number, and resulted from his 
situation, rather than from his character. .-^ 

From the first years of his reign he experienced the crimes 
of disaffection and treachery, ^hidi mukiplied and became 
more dimgerous with the tMttnt of his dominions, and the 
difficulty to govern Uiem. Several of his lieutenai^ eariy 
aspired at independence ; then formed conspiracies against 
&e Hk of their master. The first oriminsls wore treated 
with a lenity becoming the generous spirit of Alexando*. 
But when the Macedonian youths, who guarded the royid 
pavilMMi, prepared to murder their sovereign, he fouitd it 
necessaxy to d^art from his knient system, apd to hold with 
a firmer hand the reins of govemaoent. With his friends, 
he maiidained an equal intercourse of visits and entertain- 
ments, indulged -a liberal flow oC unguarded -oonveraation, 
and often in Ac excessive use of wine. 

On such eccasions, his companions enjoyed and abased 
the indecent iamiUari^ to which they had been accustomed^ 
but which ^e temper of Alexander, corrupted by prosperity 
and flattery, was no longer able to endure. A scene of 
diamken debaoohery .proved fatal to Clitus, who, embolden- 
ed by wine,, daring insuked his prince, vilified his notdest 
actions^ and derided bis fHretensions io divinity. The kin&|k 
bra^ likewise intoxicated, was no longer master of himseigt- 
wben Glials, wh9 had been once carried from his presence. 



returned a second time to the charge, and behaved more in- 
solendy than before. In an imhappy moment, Alexaoder 
.thrust a^spear into the breast of his friend, but, mstantly re- 
penting his fury, woul^ have destroyed himself by the same 
weapon, had he not been prevented by his attendants. The 
bitterness of his repentance, and the pungency of his remorse, 
rendered his life burdensome, and his actions inconsistent. 
At times he assumed tiie Persian dress and ornaments, dis- 
played the pomp of oriental despotism, employed, and i>ften 
|)v«ferred the barbarians, and, in several passages of hi| 
reign, this successful, but unhappy conqueror, appears to 
have been beset with flatter.ers ; surrounded by conspirators ; 
adored by the passive submission of his eastern subjects ; 
and insulted by the licentious petulance of tiie GreAs and 
Macedonians. 

The indignation or jealousy of the latter tinged tiie fairest 
of his actions with dark and odious colours. About a year 
before his death, a scene was transacted at Opis, on the Ti- 
gris, which shews the difficulties of his situation, and die 
magnanimity by which he overcame them. Having assem- 
bled the Macedonian troops, he declared to them his plea- 
sure, that such as felt tiiemelves unable to undergo the fa- 
tigues of war, should be honourably ^scharged from the ser- 
v^, and safely conducted to their respective provinces. 
iVk proposal, which ought to have been accepted with gra- 
titude, was heard with disgust. The soldiers reflected that 
the army had recendy been increased by an accession of 
thirty thousand barbarians ; and they idferred, that Alexan- 
der no longer cared for the service of his veterans. The 
spirit of sedition seized the camp ; the Macedonians una- 
nimously demanded their discharge ; some adding, with 
scoffs, *•*" That he had no farther use for them ; his fadier 
Ammon could fight his batdes." At these words the king 
sprang from the rostrum on which he stood, and command- 
ed the most audacious to be seized by Mb targeteers, and 
conducted to immediate execution. Thia prompt severity 
appeased the rising tsmult. The soldiers remained moti<Mi* 
less and silent, doubtful or terrified. Alexander again mount- 
ed the rostrum, and spoke as follows : ^^ It is not my design, 
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Macedonians, to change your resolution. Return home 
without hindrance from me. But, before leaving the camp, 
first learn to know your king and yourselves. My father 
Philip found you, at his arrival in Macedon, miserable and 
hopeless fugitives, covered with skins of sheep, feeding 
among the mountains some wretched herds, which you had 
neither strength nor courage to defend against the '^Thracians, 
lUyrians, and Treballi. Having repelled the ravagers of your 
country, he brought you from the mountains to the plains, 
and taught you to confide, not in your fastnesses, but in yolil' 
valour. By his wisdom and discipline he trained you to art 
and civility ; enriched you with mines of gold ; instructed 
you in navigation and commerce ; and rendered you a terror 
to those nations, at whose names you used to tremble. Need 
I mention his conquests in Upper Thrace, or those still more 
valuable, in the maritime provinces of that coimtry \ Having 
opened the gates of Greece, he chastised the Phocians, re* 
duced the Thess^^i^s, and, while I shared the command, 
defeated and humSled the Athenians and Thebans, to whom 
you had been successively tributaries, subjects, and slaves. 
But my father rendered you their masters ; and, having en- 
tered the Peloponnesus, and regulated at discretion the af- 
fairs of that peninsula, iie was appointed, by universal con- 
sent, general of combined Greece. At my accession to tjie 
throne, I found a debt of five hundred talents, and scarce 
sixty in the treasury. I contracted a fresh debt of eight 
hundred, and, conducting you from Macedon, safely crossed 
the Hellespont, thdugh the Persians still commanded the 
sea. By one victory we gained Ionia, iEolia, both Phrygias, 
aiBld Lydia. By our courage and activity, the provinces of 
Cilicia and Syria, the strength of Palestine, the antiquity of 
Egypt, and the renown of Persia, were added to your empire. 
Yours now are Bactria and Aria, the productions of India, 
the fertility of Assyria, the wealth of Susa, and the wonders 
of Babylon. You are generals, princes, satraps. ^Vhat have 
I reserved for myself but this purple and diadem, which 
mark my pre-eminence in toil and danger ? Where are my 
private treasures? Or why should I collect them ? Are my 
pleasures expensive \ You kfiow that I fare worse than many 
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. of yourselves ; and have in nothing spared my person. Let 
him who dares ii^mpare with me. Let him bare his breast, 
and I wiU bare mine. My body, the fore part of my body, 
is covered with honourable wotmds from every sort of wea- 
pon. I often watch that you may enjoy repose^ and, to tes- 
tify my unremitting attention to your happiness, had deter- 
mined to send home the aged and infirm among you, loaded 
with wealth and honour. But, since you are all desirous to 
leave me, go ! Report to your countrymen that, unmindful of 
die signal bounty of your king, you entrusted him to ^ the 
vanquished barbarians. The report, doubtless, will bespeak 
your gratitude and piety." 

Having thus spoken, he sprang from the rostrum, and has- 
tened to the palace, accompanied only by his guards. Dur- 
ing two days, none were admitted to his presence. On the 
third, he called the Persian nobles of distinction, and distri- 
buted among them the principal departments of military 
command. He then issued orders that certain bodies of the 
barbarian infantry and cavalry should be called the royal bat- 
talion and royal cohort, and by such other names as com- 
manded greatest respect. Apprised of these innovations, the 
Macedonians, who had long remained in confusion before 
the tribunal, afraid to follow Alexander, and afraid to allow 
his retiring unattended, flocked around the palace, and de- 
posited their arms at the gate, humbly requesting to see their 
king, and declaring, that they would never stir from the place 
till their tears had moved his compassion. Alexander came 
forth, beheld their abasement, and wept. The affecting si* 
lence was at length broke by Callines, a man highly esteemed 
in the cavalry : *•*' Thy Macedonians, O king ! are grieved 
that the Persians alone should be called thy kindred, and en- 
titled, as such, to embrace thee, while none of themselves are 
allowed to taste that honour." Alexander replied, " From 
this moment you are all my kindred." Callines then step- 
ped forward and embraced him ; and, several others having 
followed the example, they all took up their arms, and re- 
turned to the camp, with shouts of joy and songs. 

To thank Heaven for the happy issue of this transaction, 
Alexander celebrated a solemn sacrifice ; and, after the sa- 
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crifice, gave an entertainment for the principal of his Euro- 
pean and Asiatic subjects. The Macedomans were next to 
his person^ the Persians next ; the Macedonians, the Gre* 
cian priests, and Persian magi, joined in common UbationB^ 
invoking perpetual concord, and eternal union of empire, to 
the Macedonians and Persians. Soon afterwards, the inva- 
lids, whose dismission had produced the mutiny, gladly re- 
turned home. Alexander discharged their arrears, allowed 
them'ioll pay until their arrival in Macedon, and granted 
each soldier a gratuity of two hundred pounds sterling. He 
again shed tears at parting with upwards of ten diousand 
men, who had served him in so many glorious campaigns ; 
and appointed Craterus, whom he loved as his own Ufe, to 
be their conductor. 

Such was the life of this extraordinary man, whose genius 
might have changed and improved the state of the ancient 
world. It seems at first sight to be a cause of regret, that 
by neglecting to provide for the succession to his throne, he left 
the field open for those bloody wars among his captains, which 
long desolated the earth. The principles of royal succession . 
were never accurately ascertained in Macedon, and the camp 
of a conqueror could not be expected to prove a good school 
of moderation or justice. The first measure adopted by his 
generals, was to set aside the natural claim of Hercules, bom ~ 
of the daughter of Darius, and to appoint Aridseus, together 
with the fruit of Roxana's pregnancy, if she brought forth a 
son, to be joint heirs of the monarchy. This whimsical des- 
tination announced little union or subility. Perdiccas, in 
virtue of possessing the ring or seal of his deceased master, 
assumed the regency : the troops and provinces were divided 
among Antigonus, Ptolemy, Craterus, and other chiefs, who, 
having been formerly the equals, disdained to remain the 
inferiors of Perdiccas. * Each general trusted in his sword 
for an independent establishment ; new troops were raised 
and disciplined ; leagues formed and broken ; the children 
and relations of Alexander, who became successively prison- 
ers in different hands, all perished miserably ; nor was there 
any cessation of crimes and calamities, nor any permanent 
settlement of the provinces, until the battle of Issus, in Phry- 
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^ia, coDfamed Ptolemy ia die possession of Egypt, and 8e« 
leucus in that of Upper Asia. The issue of the same batde 
gave Macedon and Greece to Cassander, and Thrace, with 
several provinces of Lower Asia, to Lysimachus. . 

The great icingdoms of Syria arid Egypt, which continued 
thenceforward, till subdued by the Romans, to be governed 
by the respective families of Sekucus and Ptolemy, never 
.. generally adopted the language or manners of their Grecian 
sovereigns. In Egypt, die first successors of Alexander ac«> 
com{£shed the commercial improvements planned by fSbaJL 
prince ; and die kings, bodi of Egypt and of Syria, affected, in 
their magnificent courts, to join the arts and elegance of 
Greece, to the pomp and luxury of the east. But their osten<» ' 
tation was greater than their taste ; their liberal characters 
were effaced by the continual contact of servitude ; they sank 
into the softness and insignificance of hereditary despots, 
whose reigns are neither busy nor instructive ; nor could the 
intrigues of women and eunuchs, or ministers equally effemi* 
nate^ form a subject sufficiendy interesting to succeed the 
memorable transactions of the Grecian republics. 

In the history of these kingdoms, the most important event 
is their conquest by the Rcxnans, who gradually seized all 
the western spoils of the empire of Alexander, comprehend^ 
ed between the Euphrates and the Hadriadc sea ; and suc- 
cessively reduced them into the form of provinces. Greece, 
which came to be distinguished by the name of Achaia, im^ 
parted its literature, its arts, and its vices to Italy. The 
conquest of Macedon freed Rome from the we]ght of taxes. 
The acquisition of Syria doubled the revenues, of that repub- 
lic The subjugation of Egypt doubled the price of commo- 
di^s in Italy. Yet, whatever might be the wealth of those 
nafions, they are entided to litde regard from posterity ; 
since, from the death of Alexander, they were not disdn- 
guished by any invention that eidier improved the practice 
of war, or increased the enjoyments of peace. 

The feeble mixture of Grecian colonization diffibeddirough 
the East, was sufficient indeed to tinge, but too inconsidera- 
ble to alter and assimilate, the vast mass of barbarism. But 
as the principle of degeneracy is often stronger dian diat •£ 
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improvement, the aloth and servility of Asia gradiudly crept 
into Greece. Reluctantly compelled to submit to a master, 
lliey lost the elevation of character, and that enthusiasm of 
valour, which had been produced by freedom, nourished by 
victory, and.confirmed by the just sense of nadonal pre-emi- 
nence. Their domestic dissensions, by carrying them in great 
numbers into die service of foreign princes, thereby diflFused 
the knowledge of their tactics and discipline, through coun- , 
tries far more extensive and populous than their own ; and, 
amidst all their personal animosities, the captains of Alexan- 
der, uniformly embracing the maxims of despotism which 
their master magnanimously disdained, unitedly resisted and 
crushed the rising rebellions of the Greeks, whose feeble and 
ill«conducted efforts for regaining their liberty only plunged 
them deeper into servitude. Destitute of immediate and 
important objects to rouse their activity, the example of their 
ancestors at length ceased to animate and inspire them. The 
rewards of merit being withdrawn, men no longer aspired at 
excellence. The spirit of patriotism evaporated, the fire of 
genius was extinguished, exertion perished with hope, and, 
exclusively of the Achsan League, Greece, from the age of 
Alexander, offers not any series of transactions highly me- 
morable- in the history of arts or arms. 

The expedition of Alexander contributed to the improve- 
ment of the sciences both natural and moral. His marches 
were carefully measured by Diognetes and Beton. Other 
geometers were employed- to survey the more remote parts 
of the countries which he traversed ; and, the exact descrip- 
tion of his conquests, which, from these and other materials, 
he took care to have compiled by men of approved integrity 
and abilities, gave a new form to the science of geography; 

After the conquest of Babylon, Alexander eagerly de- 
manded the astronomical observations, which had been care- 
fully preserved in that ancient capital above nineteen centu- 
ries. They remounted twenty-two hundred and thirty-four 
years beyond the Christian aera. By order of Alexander 
they were faithfully transcribed, and transmitted to Aristo- 
tle, who was probably prevented by his infirm state of health 
from accompanying his pupil to the east ; or who, perhaps. 
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voluntarily preferred a plulosophical retirenmt in Athens, 
to the glory of attending the conqueror of the wdrld. 

Nor was this the only present to his preceptor, by which 
Alexander displayed at once his gratitude and love of sci- 
ence. Natural history was peculiarly indebted to his curio- 
sity and munificence. At the expence of near two hundred 
thousand talents, a sum equivalent to two millions sterling 
•^in the present age, he collected many rare productions of na- 
ture in diiferent countries of Asia. 

But whatever obligations natural knowledge owed to Alex- 
ander, it would seem that the moral sciences were not less 
benefited by his discoveries and conquests. The study of 
human nature n^ust have been gready enlarged by such a 
wide survey of manners, institutions, and usages. The mo- 
ral and political treatises of Aristotle discover not only more 
method in his reasonings, but a more copious fund of facts on 
which to reason, than the writings of all his predecessors to- 
gether. It is more than probable that Alexander's expedi- 
tion was the source from which a knowledge of many of his 
facts proceeded. 

Aristotle aspired to embrace the whole circle of the arts 
and sciences, and professed to explain whatever can be known 
concerning the moral as well as the material wor^d. Not 
satisfied with extending hi^ empire to the utmost verge of in^ 
f ellect, he boldly attempts questions beyond all human know- 
ledge, with the same confidence that his pupil entered on a 
battle. 

In his abstract or metaphysical philosophy, we can only 
lament vast efforts mispent, and great genius misapplied. 
But in his critical and moral, and, above all, in his political 
works, we find the same penetrating and comprehensive 
inind, the same subdety of reasoning and vigour of intellect, 
directed to objects of great importance, and extensive utility. 
The condition of die times in which he lived, and the op- 
portunities peculiar to himself, cpnspTfed with the gifts of na- 
ture and die habits of industry to raise him to that emi- 
nence, which was acknowledged by his cotcmporaries, and^ 
admired by posterity. 

vol; IV* [4il] 
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He was bora, B. C. 368, tt Stagi^^ a provincial citf of 
MacedoB, and educated at the court of Pella, where his fa- 
dier was king's physician. • In his eariy youdihe was sent 
to Athens, and remained there twenty years, an asaiduoos 
schoUr of Plato, in a city where the philosophic si»rit, 
though often improperly directed, flourished in the utmost 
vigour. Selected, by the discerament of Philip, to guide and 
confirm the promising dispositions of his admired son, he re« 
turned to his native country, and continued eight years at the 
Macedonian court. Whatever benefit accrued to Ale3cander 
from the instructions of Aristotle, it is certain that the lat- 
ter derived great advantages from the gratitude of his royal 
pupil. It may be ascribed to the munificence of Alexander 
that his preceptor was enabled to form aiibrary ; a work of 
prodigious expence in that age, and in which he could only 
be rivalled by the Egyptian and Pergamenian kings. 
. The last fourteen years of his life he spent mosdy at 
Athens, surrounded with every assistance which men and 
bool^s could afford him, for prosecuting his philosc^lucal in- 
quiries. The glory of Alexander's name, which then fiDed 
the world, ensured tranquillity and respect to the man whom 
he distinguished as his friend, but, after the premature death 
of that illustrious protector, the invidious jealousy of priesta 
and sophists inflamed the malignant and superstitious fuiy 
of the Athenian populace, and the same odious passions 
which proved fatal to the offensive virtue of Socrates, 
fiercely assailed the fame and merit of Aristode. To avoid 
the cruelty of persecution, he secretiy withdrew himself to 
Clu|lcis, ill j^uboea. This measure was.sufficiendy justified 
by a prudent regard to his personal ^ety ; but, lest his con- 
duct should appear unmanly, when contrasted with the firm- 
ness of Socrates in a similar siti^ation, he condescended to 
apologise for his flight, by saying, that he was unwilling to 
afford the Athenians a second opportuni^ *\ to sin against 
philosophy." He seems to have survived his retneat from 
Athens only a few months ; vexation and regret probably- 
shortened his days. 

It is commonly observed, that Aristode attained the same 
authority over the opinions of men, which his pupil Alexan* 
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der acquired over their persons. But the empire of Alex- 
ander was established in his life-time, ai|d perished widi himi^ 
self. That of Aristode did not commence till more than a 
tiiousand years after his decease, and continued several cen- 
turies. When philosophy was transplanted to a more splendid 
Aeatre in Rome, men of speculation and science generally 
preferred Plato to Aristode, while many of the most cele- 
brated characters of the. republic enlisted themselves under 
the banners of Zeno, or Epicurus. With die fall of Roman 
liberty, philosophy, as well as literature and the fine arts, 
slowly declined. During die succeeding centuries, the doc- 
trines of Aristode slowly gained the ascendant, but die most 
frivolous of Aristode's philosophy was the highest in'esteem, 
during the daricness of the middle ages. The decisive bold- 
ness of his log^c, physics, and metaphysics, suited the ge- 
nius of the age, and, while the useful and practical works of 
Aristode were neglected, Us speculative philosophy, being 
thus incorporated with the prevauUng superstitions, they long 
conspired with astonishing success, to enthral the human 
mind. 
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The History of Rhodes. 

THIS ialaod lies in the Mediterraiieaa, opposite the coast of 
Ly cia and Caria, from which it is dbtaot abouc twcBly miles. 
It is about a hundred and twenty miles in oonqtaaa, and 
blessed with a most fruitful soil. It fofmerfy produced, in 
great plen^, all sorts of delicious firuits and wines. The air 
is so serene, that no day ever passes without sunshine. 

The island of Rhodes had, in Homer's time three dties, 
viz. Lindus, Camirus, Jalyaus, to which, in after sigea, was 
added a fourth bearing the name of the island. The ci^ of 
Rhodes, built during the Peloponnesian war, soon eclipsed 
the odier three, and became the metropolis of the whole 
island. No city, if we believe Strabo, was, in ancient times, 
preferable to it, whether we consider the staleliness of its 
buildings, or the excellent laws by which it was governed. In 
the Roman times it was famous for the study of all sciences, 
and resorted to by such of the Romans as were desirous of 
improving themselves in literature ; being,, by many of the 
ancients, equalled to Athens itself. It had a very convenient 
haven, at the entrance of which were two rocks, and on those 
rocks, though fifty feet asunder, the famous colossus is sup* 
posed to have^ stood. It was a huge statue of brass, erected 
in honour of the sun, or Apollo, the tutelaiy god of the island, 
and for its size accounted one of the seven wonders of the 
world, bemg seventy cubits, or a hundred and five feet high ; 
insomuch, that ships, in entering the harbour, sailed between 
its legs. Demetrius Poliorcetes having for a whole year be- 
sieged the city of Rhodes, without being able to take it, at 
last was reconciled to the Rhodians, and, on his departure, 
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presented them with all the engines of Irar'he had employed 
againat their city. These the Rhodians sold for three hun- 
dred tikatB, and with that money, and other additional 
sums of their own, raised this famous colossus. The artificer 
they employed was Chares of Lindus, who was twelve years 
in completing the work. After it had stood sixty years, it 
was thrown down by an earthquake, which did great damage 
in the oast, especially in Carta and Rhodes. On this occa« 
aion, Ae Rhodians sent ambassadors to all the princes an4 
states of Greek origin, to represent the losses they had sus< 
tained, and aolicit sums for repairing them, especially from 
the kags of Egypt, Maceikn, Syria, Pontus, and Bithynia. 
The money they collected is said to havt exceeded the value 
of eke damages five times ; but they, instead of setting up 
the colossus again, for which end nsost of it was given, pre- 
tended that the oracle <tf Delphi forbade it, and converted 
the money to other puiposes. The colossus lay where it fell, 
for the space of eight hundred mid nine^-four years,, till at 
length Moanias the sixth, calipb, or emperor, of the Saracens, 
having taken Rhodes, sold the brass to a Jew, who loaded 
widi it nine hundred camels 4 so that, allowing eight hundred 
pounds we^ht to every camel's load, the brass of the colos- 
sua, after the waste &i so many years, amounted to seven 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds weight. 

The city of Rhodes is stSi a place of considerable note, 
being pleasandy situated on ihe side of a hill, three miles in 
compass, and well foitified with a treble wall. The streets 
are wide, strait, and well paved, and the houses built after 
the Italian taste. The chief haven is convenient, safe, and 
well fortified. The city is well peopled, and the inhabitants 
as weakby as the Turkish tyranny will permit. Diodorus 
Sicttlus tdUs us, this island was first peopled by the TelchiiOB 
from Crete. 

Not long before the Trojan war, Hepolemus, the son of 
Hercules, having acddendy killed one Lic]roinius, fled from 
Argoa, and havii^ consulted an oracle about planting a colony, 
was advised to pass over into Rhodes, and settle there. He 
was nfierwards .created king of the whole island, which he 
governed with great justice and equity. 
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After die Trojan war, the Dcnians took potfseasioii of the 
best part of this island, after having driven out the ancient 
proprieters ; and hence it is, that both Stnho and Pausaniaa 
call the Rhodians, Dorians. 

The Rhodians succeeded the Cretans in maritime power, 
and called themselves sons of the sea. They applied with 
great success to maritime afiairs, became famous for build-^ 
ing ships, and took great care to keep the art to themselves. 
For many ages tiiey were sovereigns of die sea, and extended 
their dominions even to Phros, near Egypt. Their laws 
were the standard by which all controversies relating to ma- 
ritime afhirs were decided. These laws and instkutioos 
were so just, that they were afterwards incorporated into 
the Roman paiKlects, and followed m all tiie provinces of tiie 
Roman empire. The Rhodians kmg maintained tfarir credit 
in maritime aSairs, gave their assistance to die unfc»tunate, 
curbed the oppressor, and, in 1308, enlisted themselves in 
defence of Christianity agaifist the infidds, and gallandy de- 
fended their island against the Ottoman forces for two husk 
dred*years. 

The government of Rhodes was originally monarchical^ 
and several kings are said to have reigned dmre long before 
the Trojan war. The names of the princes who reigned in 
the time of the Trojui war, and after that epoch, are Hepo* 
lemus, Dorillas, Damagetes, Diagoras, Evagoras, Cleobu- 
lus, Erastides, Damagetes II, Diagoras II. Cleobuhis tra- 
velled into Egj^t, where he studied philosophy, and, on his 
return to Rhodes was so highly esteemed, that he was 
counted among the seven wise men of Greece. His daugh- 
ter, Cleolylina, was a woman of great leammg, well versed 
in philosophy, astrology, and poetry. Cleobulus died in the 
seventieth year of his age, leaving the kingdom, as he had 
no male issue, to his daughter, who resigned it to Erastides. 
1 he history of the other eight is unimportant. 

After the death or expulsion of the last king, the republi* 
can government prevailed all over the island, during which 
the Rhodians engaged in trade and navigation, became veiy 
powerful by sea, and planted several colonies in distant 
countries. They were at thb time masters of the Bsdearic 
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ielands. During the Pelopoiuiesiaii war, the RhodiasB first 
joined the Athenians ; but, after their great overthrow inSi* 
cily, revolted from diem, and united with the Lacedemoni- 
ans, whom they likewise abandoned, and renewed their an« 
cient alliance with the Athenians. In the time of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, the republic of Rhodes was rent into two fac- 
tions ; the people flavouring the Athenians, and the nobles 
the Lacedsemonians ; but the latter at last prevailed, the de- 
mocracy was abolished, and aa aristocracy introduced in its 
room. Under this form of government the state enjoyed a 
profound tranquillity till the social war broke out, which, af- 
ter it bad lasted five years, was concluded by a treaty. By 
this treaty, Rhodes, Chios, Cos, and Byzantium, were to 
enjoy full liberty, and be quite independent of Athens. 

The peace did not procure for all of them the tranquillity 
they had reason to expect. The people of Cos and Rhodes 
who had been declared free by the treaty, seemed only to 
have changed their master. Mausolos, king of Caria, who 
had assisted them in throwing off the Athenian yoke, de- 
clared for an aristocracy, and having oppressed the people, 
pame by degrees to be absolute master, of both islands, the 
nobility not daring, as they were hated by the people, to op* 
pose him. But Mausolus dying two years after the treaty of 
peace widi Athens, the people and nobility uniting, drove 
out die garrisons of Mausolus, and recovered their ancient 
liberties. Soon afterwards, Artemesia possessed herself of 
the city of Rhodes. The Rhodians, being thus reduced by 
a woman, and unable to bear any longer so shameful a servi- 
tude, had recourse to the Athenians, and implored their pro- 
tection. .Demosdienes took upon him to support their am- 
bassadors, and harangue the people in their favour. The 
JUiodians were soon after delivered from the yoke under 
which they groaned. 

From diis period, the Rhodians enjoyed profound tran- 
. quillity till the reign of Alexander the Great, to whom they 
peaceably delivered up their cities and harbours, and were, 
on that account, highly favoured by that prince. However, 
they no sooner heard die news of his death, than, taking up 
arms, they drov^ out the Macedonian garrison, and once 
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pnore became a free peqde. About tbb time htppened a 
(dreadful inundadon at Rhodes, which, being acconpamcd 
with violent storms of rain and hail-stones of an extraordiuaiy 
size, demolished many houses, and killed great numbers of 
the inhabitants. As the city was built in the form of an am* 
phidieatre, and no care had been taken to clear die pipes and 
conduits which conveyed the water into the sea, the lower 
j/aiTtM of the town were in an instant laid under water ; seve* 
ral houses quite covered i and the inhabitants drowned ber 
fytc diey could reach the higher places. As the de}uge ior- 
creased, and the violent showers continued, some of the peo* 
pie retired to their ships, and abandoned the place ; wlule 
lodiers, attempting to avoid the evil, miserably perished in 
the waters. The dty being thus threatened with utter de- 
fitruction, the wall suddenly burst asunder, and the water 
discharging itself with a violent cuirent into the sea, unex* 
pectedly delivered the inhabitants from all danger. 

The Rhodians suflfered greatly by this misfortune, but soon 
repaired their losses, by applying themselves mort closely 
than ever to trade and navigation, the only sources of theip 
wealth and power. As the city of Rhodes was, at this time, 
very powerful at sea, and the best governed of any city 
among the Greeks, all the princes who were at variance with 
each other courted her friendship. But the Rhodians care- 
fully declined favouring one against another ; and, by thus 
observing a strict neutrality in the wars that were kindled in 
those times, became one of the most opulent states of al) 
Asia ; insomuch that for the commcm good of Giieece, they 
undertook to suppress the pirates, whp had for numy yean 
infested the coasts, both of Europe and Asia. Though they 
were in amity with the neighbouring princes, yet their incli- 
nation, as well as interest, secretly attached them to Ptolemy; 
for the most advantageous branches <^ their commerce 
sprung from Egypt. Wherefore, whe^i Antigonus engaged 
in a war against Ptolemy for the island of Cyprus, and de- 
manded succours of them, they eamesdy entreated him not 
to compel them to declare against their ancient friend and 
ally. This answer drew upon them die displeasure of And^ 
gonus, who imniediately ordered one of his admirals to sai^ 
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wMi his fleet to Rhodes, and seize all the ships that sailed 
t)ut of the harbour for Eg3^t. The Rhodians, finding their 
harbour blocked up by Uie fleet of Antigonus, equipped ft 
great number of galleys, attacked the enemy, and obliged him, 
uridi the loss of many ships, to quit his station. Antigonus, 
now charging them as the aggressors and beginners of an un- 
just war, threatened to besiege their city with the strength 
of his whole army. The Rhodians endeavoured to appease 
his wrath, representing to him, that, not they, but his ad« 
mind had begun hostilities. But all their remonstrances 
served rather to exasperate, than allay his resentment, and 
the only terms upon which he would listen to any accommo^ 
dation, were, that the Rhodians should declare war against 
Ptolemy ; that they should admit his fleet into their harbour ; 
and that a himdred of the chief citizens should be delivered 
up to him, as hostages for the performance of these articles* 
The Rhodians sent ambassadors to all their allies, and to 
Ptolemy in particular, imploring their assistance, and repre- 
senting to the latter, that their attachment to his interest had 
drawn upon them the danger to which they were exposed. 
The preparations on both sides were immense. As Anti- 
gonus was nearly eighty years of age at that time, he com- 
mitted the whole management of the expedition to his son 
Demetrius, who appeared before the city of Rhodes, with 
two hundred ships of war, a hundred and seventy transports, 
having on board forty thousand men, and a thousand other 
vessels, laden with provisions and all sorts of warlike en- 
gines. As Rhodes had enjoyed for many years a profound 
Vranquillity, and had been free from all devastations, the ex- 
pectation of booty, in the plunder of so wealthy a city, al- 
lured multitudes of pirates and mercenaries to join Demetri- 
us in this expedition ; insomuch, that the whole sea, between 
the continent and the island, was covered with ships. De- 
metrius, having landed his troops without the reach of the 
enemy's machines, detached several small bodies to lay waste 
the country round the city. 

The Rhodians, on their part, prepared for a vigorous de- 
fence. Many defenders, who had signalized themselves^-on 
Other occasions, threw themselves into the city, desirous to 
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try thek skill in military affairs against Demetrius, who war 
reputed one of the most experienced captains in the condnd 
of sieges that antiquity had produced. The besieged Ha^ 
missed from the city all such persons as were useless, and, 
then taking an account of those who were capable of bearing 
arras, they found that the citizens amounted to six thousand, 
and the foreigners to a thousand. Liberty was promised to 
all the slaves who should distinguish themselves by any glo*- 
rious action, and the public engaged to pay the masteiB their 
foil ransom. A proclamation was likewise made, declaring, 
that whoever died in the defence of his country, should be 
buried at the charge of the public, and that his parents and 
children should be maiiftained out of the treasury ; that for- 
tunes should be given to his daughters ; and his sons, when 
they were grown up, should be crowned, and presented with 
a complete suit of armour at the great solemnity of Bacchus. 
This decree kindled an incredible ardour in all ranks of men. 
The rich came in crowds, with money to defray the cxpencc 
of the war, and the artificers applied themselves widi in- 
defatigable industry to the forging of arms, making of en- 
gines, and contriving new sorts of warlike machines, which 
did great execution against the enemy. 

The besieged first sent out three light vessels, against a 
small fleet of merchant ships that supplied the enemy widi 
provisions. These falling upon them, sunk some, took odiers, 
and burnt the greatest part of them, carrying back to Rhodes 
a great number of prisoners. By this first expedition the 
Rhodians gained a considerable sum of money, for it had 
been mutually agreed between them and Demetrius, that a 
thousand drachmas should be paid for the ransom of every 
freeman, and five hundred for each slave. 

Demetrius, having constructed his engines, began to bat- 
ter, with incredible fury, the walls on the side of the har- 
bour ; but was, for eight days successively, repuisedby the 
besieged, who set fire to most of his warlike machines, and 
thereby obtained some respite, which they employed in re- 
hiring the breaches, and building new walls where the old 
ones were either weak or low. When Demetrius had re- 
paired his engines, he ordered a general assault to be made, 
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commaBding his tvoops to advance with loud shoots* But 
the besieged were so far from bebg intimidated, that they 
repulsed the assailants with great slaughter, and performed 
the most astonishing feats of bravery. Demetrius returned 
to the assault the next day, but was in the same mamier 
forced to retire, after having lost a great number of men. He 
had seized, at his first landing, an eminence at a small dis* 
tance from the city, and, having fortified this advantageous 
post, he caused several batteries to be erected there, with en* 
gines which incessantly discharged against the walls stones 
of a hundred and fifty pounds weight. The towers, being 
thus furiously battered night and day, began to give way, 
and several breaches were made in the walls. Then the 
Rhodians, imexpectedly sallying out, drove the enemy from 
their post, overturned their machines, and made a most 
dreadful havoc; insomuch, that some of them retired on 
board their vessels, and were not, without much difficulty, 
prevailed upon to return to the siege. 

The ardour of Demetrius was not diminished by this loss ; 
he ordered a scalade by sea and land at the same time ; and 
80 employed the besieged, that they were at a loss what place 
they should chiefly defend. The attack was carried on with 
the utmost fury on all sides, and the besieged defended 
thcnnselves with the greatest intrepidity. Such of the enemy 
as had advanced first were thrown down from the ladders 
and miserably bruised. Several of the chief officers, having 
mounted the walls to encourage the soldiers by their exam- 
ple, were either killed, or takep prisoners. After the com- 
bat had continued many hours, with great slaughter on both 
sides, Demetrius, notwithstanding all his valour, thought it 
necessary to retire, in order to repair his engines, and give 
lus men some days rest. 

Demetrius, being sensible that he could n«3t reduce the 
city tiU he was master of the port, after having refreshed his 
men, returned with new vigour against the fortifications 
which defended the mouth of the harbour. He caused a vast 
quantity of burning torches and firebrands to be thrown into 
the Rhodian ships, which were riding there, and, at the same 
time, galled with dreadful showers of darts, arrows, and 
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^ones, such as cfideavoiired to extinguidi the flames. Hair* 
ever, notwithBtaiidiDg their utmost efforts, the Rhodians put 
a stop to the fire ; and, having with great expedition maimed 
three of their strongest ships, drove with sudi violence 
against the vessels on which the enemy's machines were 
planted, that they were shattered in pieces, and the engines 
dismounted and thrown into the sea. Excestus, the Rhodi- 
an admiral, being encouraged by this success, attacked the 
enemy's fleet with his three ships, and aank a great many 
vessels, but was himself at last taken prisoner ; the other two 
vessels made their escape, and regained the port. 

As unfortunate as this last attack had proved to Demetri- 
us, he determined to hazard another ; and, in order to suc- 
ceed in his attempt, he ordered a machine of a new inven- 
tion to be built, which was thrice the height and breadth of 
those he had lately lost. But as it was upon the point of 
entering the harbour, a dreadful storm arising drove it 
against the shore, with the vessels on which it had been 
reared. The besieged, who were attentive to improve every 
favourable conjuncture, while the tempest was still raging, 
made a sally against those who defended the eminence men- 
tioned above, and, though repulsed several times, carried it 
at last, obliging the besiegers, to the number of four hun- 
dred, to throw down their arms and submit. 

Demetrius, being extremely mortified to see all his batte- 
ries against the harbour rendered ineffectual, resolved to 
employ them by land, in hopes of at least reducing it to the 
necessity of capitulating. With this view, having got toge- 
ther a great quantity of timber and other materials, he framed 
the famous engine called helepolis, which was by many de- 
grees larger than any that had ever been invented before. 
Its basis was square, each side being in length near fifty cu- 
bits, made up of square pieces of timber fastened together 
with plates of iron. This huge machine was moved forward 
by three thousand of the strongest men of the whde army ; 
but the art with which it was built greatly facilitated the mo- 
tion. Demetrius caused likewise several t§8tudoes^ or pent 
houses, to be erected, covering his men while they advanced 
to fill up the trenches and ditches, and invented a new sort 
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of galleiy, through which those who were employed at the 
ttege might pasB and repass at their pleasure without the 
least danger. He employed all his seamen in levelling the 
ground over which the machines were to be brought, to the 
space of four furlongs. The number of workmen who were 
employed on this occasion amounted to thirty thoosand. 

In the mean time the Rhodians, observing these formida-* 
ble preparations, were busy in raising a new wall, within that 
which the enemy intended to batter with the helepolis. In 
order to accomplish this work, they pulled down the wall 
which surrounded the theatre, some neighbouring houses, 
and even some temples, after having solemnly vowed to build 
m<M-e magnificent structures in honour of the gods, if the city 
should be preserved. At the same time they sent out nine 
of their, hu'gest ships, to seize such of the enemy's vessels as 
they could meet with, and thereby distress them for want of 
provisions. As these vessels were commanded by their bra- 
vest sea officers, they soon returned with an immense booty, 
and a great many prisoners. 

Demetrius caused the walk to be secretly undermined ; 
but when they were ready to fall, a deserter gave notice of 
the whole to the townsmen, who, having with the greatest ex* 
pedition drawn a deep trench all along the wall, began to 
countermine, and meeting the enemy under ground, obliged 
them to abandon the works. While both parties guarded 
the mines, one Athenagoras promised to betray the city to 
Demetrius, and admit them through the mines in the night 
time. But this offer was made only to ensnare them; 
for Alexander, a noble Macedonian, whom Demetriuii had 
sent with a choice body of troops to take possession of a post 
agreed on, no sooner appeared, than he was taken prisoner by 
the Rhodians, wHo were waiting to surprise him. Athena- 
goras was crowned by the senate with a crown of gold, and 
presented with five talents of silver. 

Demetrius now abandoned all thoughts of undermining the 
walls, and placed all his hopes of reducing the city, in the 
battering engines wiiich he had contrived. Having, there- 
fore, levelled the ground under the walls, he brought up his 
helepolis, with four testudoes on each side of it. Two other 
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cd him, ** Why he did not, lUce ihe other ii 
himself within the walls." Protogenes replied, that be was 
under no apprehension, since he was seosiUe^ that Dematrins 
had declared war against the Rhodians, and not against the 
art^. The prince was so pleased with this answer, that, from 
that time, he took him under his protection, and placed a 
guard round his house to protect him from the inaulta of the 
soldiery. 

The Rhodians, having concluded a peace upon very hon- 
ourable and advantageous terms^ applied themselves entirel|r 
to trade and navigation, by which they not only became ma^ 
ters of the sea, but the most opulent and flourishing state of 
all Greece. They endeavoured to maiotain^as much as pos* 
sible, a strict neutrality in the wars that broke out in the east ; 
but they could not help being involved in one with the By- 
zantines, which lasted but a short time, and did not prove 
very expensive. The ground of this war is thus related by 
Polybius : the ByzanUnes, being obliged to pay a yearly tri* 
bute of eighty talents to the Goths, in order to raise this sum, 
levied a toll on all the ships that traded to the ^Pontic sea^ 
This imposition fell heavier uppn the Rhodians than odier 
nations. They, therefore, immediately dispatched ambassa* 
dors to the Byzantines, complaining of this new tax ; but^as 
the Byzantines h^d no other means of raising money tosadsfy 
the avarice of the Goths, and redeem their country from the 
rapine of those barbarians, they persisted in their former re- 
solution. The Rhodians then declared war against them^ 
224 B. C. A peace was sqon concluded between them, on 
condition that the Byzantines should forbear exacting toll on 
ships trading to the gpgj|^s y^ thus yielding the point which 
the Rhodians had in view in declaring war. 

About this time the Rhodians were forced into a war 
against Philip, king of Macedc^, which cost them immense 
treasures. In this, and other wars, the Rhodians became im- 
plicated with the Romans ; first as friends, and afterwards as 
allies, in 156 B. C. 

From this period to the breaking out of the Mithridatic 
war in Asia, the Rhodians performed nothing which histo- 
rians have thought worth transmitting to posterity. They 
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't9)Qyed their fibetties, whBe til the otfier stales and coloviies 
pf Gtcece were brought uDder the Roman yoke, and became 
protrittoesof diat republic. They continued to maintain an in- 
viobble attachment to Rome, smd gave a remarkable instance 
tf . their fidelity, in the above moitioned war ; for the Rho- 
dians, and the Htde country of Lydia, near Mount Sipylus, 
were the only allies who remained faithful to the Romans on 
all the coasts of Asia, after Mithridates had declared war 
against the republic. Rhodes, especially, served as a retreat 
for aO the Romans, whom the Asiatics drove, in great num- 
bers^oul of their countries. The king of Pontus, therefore, 
r6s<dved to turn all his forces by sea and land against that 
island, and the inhabitants chose rather to sustain a siege than 
renounce their alliance with Rome. They put their ports in 
a state of defence, and covered their ramparts with all sorts of 
military machines. The Romans who flc5d thither composed 
this best part of the Rhodian army ; and the inhabitants, re- 
lying upon the Roman valour, and their own skill in maritime 
affairs, were not dismayed at the vast fleets and land forces 
which Mithridates was bringing against them. In several 
engagements the Rhodians had the advantage. Mithridates 
loBt many ships, and narrowly escaped himself being made 
prifloner. 

During these actions, Mithridates embarked his numerous 
army In transports, which being dispersed by a violent storm, 
the Rhodians with their fleet attacked the vessek, which the 
alarm had put in disorder, sank some, burnt others, and took 
four hundred men prisoners. Provoked by Ais disaster. Mi* 
thridates resolved to attack the city by sea in the night; and 
ordered a sambuca, built on two galleys, to advance to the 
walk. The wall of the city was but of a moderate height, 
and he resolved to storm it. He embarked his troops silently, 
and furnished them with scaling ladders^ but the attempt mis- 
carried. Early in the morning, the Rhodians made a vigor- 
ous saQy, and repulsed the enemy. The sambuca, after hav- 
ingdone some damage, ^unk with its own weight ; and Mithri- 
dates, disheartened at these disappointments, raised the siege, 
after having lost a great number of men, and the best part of 
his navy. The behaviour of the Rhodians on this occ^ion w^s 
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highly applauded at Rome. In the war wUcli Porapey ande 
tspon the Cilkiao pirates, the Rfaadbnt atelsCtd htm widi 
their naval force, and had a great share in $31 ^be vfMories 
which he gained. 

In the civil war between Cassar and Pompey, they aswi- 
ed the latter with a numerous fleet, under die eoHmaBdof 
Euphranor, who distinguished himself above all the coaimaB- 
ders of Pompey's navy, and gained very considerable advan- 
tages over Cesar's fleets. After due death of Poaqiey, tbey 
aided with Caesar ; a change which drew upon Aem the re* 
sentment of C. Cassius, who advanced to die island of Modes 
with a powerful fleet, after having reduced the gneaftest part 
of the continent. The Rhodians, alarmed at his approach, 
offered to come to an accommodation, promising to remain 
neuter. Cassius insisted upon their delivering up their fleet 
to him, and putting him in possession, both of their harfooisr # 
and city. This demand the Rhodians would not comply with, 
and began to put themselves in a condition to stand a siege. 
' Having created one Alexander, a bold and enterprising man, 
their praetor, or prytanis, they equipped a fleet of thirty-three 
sail, and sent it out, under the command of M anaseus, an ex- 
perienced sea officer, to offer Cassius battk. Both fleets fought 
with incredible bravery, and the victory was long doubtfnl j 
but the Rhodians, being at length overpowered by numbers^ 
were forced to retreat to Rhodes, two /of tlieir siupa bdng 
sunk, and the rest very much damaged, by the heavy ships of 
the Romans. This was the first time that the Rho^ans were 
fairly overcome in a sea fight. 

Cassius, who beheld this fight from a neighbouring hiH, 
having refitted his fleet, repaired to Loryma, a fiartress on the 
continent, belonging to the Rhodians. This casde he took by 
assault, and thence conveyed his land forces over into the isl« 
and. His fleet consisted of eighty ships <^ war, smd abovie 
two hundred transports. The Rhodians no sooner saw thb great 
fleet appear than they advanced to meet the enemy. This 
second engagement was far more Uoody than the first; many 
ships were sunlc, and great numbers of men killed on both 
sides. But victory again declared, for the Romans, who im* 
iliediately blocked up the city of Rhodes, both by sea and 
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iMd. Aa the RhMUaiMhad not bad Hfmc to faroish the city 
wiih suficleat store pf praviatons, sMae of the inhabitaau, 
fiMmg thiit if it were takea, ckber by assault or by fsmine, 
Cassius would put all the inhabitapus to the sword, c^peoed 
the gi^es to Um, and put htm in possession of tfie towt|. He 
nevanlidess treated it as if it had been taken by assault. I|e 
ccNBsmandad fifty of tbe> chidT citizens, who were suspected to 
£ivour the adverse party, to be brought before him, and sen- 
tented them all to die ; osiers, to the number of twen«y«£ve> 
who had commanded in the fleet or army, because -they did 
apfc appe a r iriien^smMsoned, he ptfoscea>ed: Having thus pua- 
isbed such^as bad either a^ted or spoken against him or his 
party,. he commanded tbe.Rh<Mians td, deliver up all their 
alttps, and whamver m«mey they had in the public treasury. 
He then plundered the temples, sfrippkig tl^m of all their 
valuable fumture, vessels^ and statues. As to private per- 
sons, he commanded them, under seveve penalties, to bring 
to him all the gold and silver they had, promising, by a public . 
crier, a tendi part to^such as should discover any hidden treat- 
aulcs. Hie Bh^ans at first ccmceiAed some part of their 
weaUi, imagining that Cassius intended by this proclamation 
only to tetrify them ; but when they found he pot several 
weaMiy citizens to death, for concealing <mly a small portion 
of their riches, they desired that the time ordered for bring- 
!■§ in their goM and salver might be prolonged. Cassius wil* 
Ung^ granted them their request ; and then they dug up the 
tna$tt»e they had oonceded under ground, and laid it at his 
feet. By these means he extorted from private persons above 
eight diousand talents. He then fined the city in five hundred 
more, and leaving C. Varus, with a strong garrison, to exact 
the fine, without stoy abatement, he returned to the ccMitinent. 
After the death of Cassius, Mark Antony restored the 
Rhodians to their ancient rights and privileges, bestowing 
upon them die islmids of Andros, Naxos, Tenos, and the city 
of Myndns. But the Rhodbins so oppressed and loaded these 
cities with taxe^^hat Antony, though a great friend to the 
Rhodian repuhlic^Plk obUged to divest her of the sovereign- 
ty over those pfapces, which he had a little before so liberally 
bestowed. • 
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From this time to the reign of the em]toror Cbudius, n^ 
find no mention made of the Rhodians. That prince de)pi4> 
ved them of their liberty for having eraafied tome Rou w ai 
citizens. However, he soon restored thtei to dieir iotrmtr 
condition. Tacitus remarks, that they had been as often de> 
prived of as restored to their liberty, by way of ponisbaieat 
or reward for their different behavioar, as they had obliged 
die Romans with ^their assistance in foreign wars, or provo- 
ked them with their seditions at home. PUtty^ who wrote m 
die beginning of Vespasian^s reign, styles Rhodes*^ a bean- 
tifel and free town." But this liberty they did not long etn^ 
joy : the island being soon after reduced, by the same Ve8pji<> 
sian, to a Roman province, and obliged to pay a yearly tribirte 
to their new masters. This provinc e was called the ^ piwr- 
ince of the islands." The' Roman pnetor who governed it, le- 
sided at Rhodes, as the chief ci^ under his jnrlsdictioii ; and 
Rome, notwithstanding the eminent services rendered her by 
this republic, treated the Rhodians, not as allies, but as vas- 
sals. 

The Saracens conquered this island in 65S ; Imt die Greeks 
recovered it in the civil wars of the Sarioens, about die jemt 
900. In IIM, it was taken by the Greeks under John Docas. 
The Turks conquered it in 1289 ; and, though it was taken 
from them by the kniglits of St. John of Jerusdem, in 1310, 
it was retaken by Solomon II,'afbr a year's siege, IStS. Its 
present population is about 40/XX>. It is now a part of 
Turkey in Europe. In its capital, die city of Rhodes, no 
Christian is allowed to dwell. 



Crete, 

Crete, at present called Candia, is one of the largest islands 
in the Mediterranean, and much longer than it Is broad. It 
is said to be about two hundred leagues in cireamfin^nce. It 
is well watered, and produces excellent wine. The soil is 
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Intake m»d the air saUbnoua. This idiand was covo^d 
hatwoMf with a hundred citbs, the ve^iges of which still ex- 
Ubfl remarkable curiosities. There ai;e still seen fragments 
of fluted columns of granite, eighteen feet in circumference, 
mastcs^ieees of art, which it would now be difficult to imitate* 
The principal mountain is Ida, from which the sea may be 
seen on both sides. 

The first inhabitants of Crete were Phioic ians^ or Phry- 
gians, and known by the name of Id«i, Dactyliy.and Curetes. 
They taught the use of fire, the method of fusing copper and 
iron, and of working these metals, and understood poetry., 
music, and sacred ceremomes. They inhabited caverns in 
tiae mountains, or resided under large trees, and these peo- 
ple, so skilful in things of less use, were unacquainted with 
the art of building bouses. Whoa they attained to this, they 
united men in society, instructed them how to manage flocks, 
to break horses, to hunt, to dance, and to fi>rm swords and 
helmets. 

We know the names of die ancient Cretan kings, but litde 
else of their history, except in die case of Minos. That 
prince was the first who equipped a fleet, and made himself 
formidable at sea ; but he is indebted for his chief reputation 
to his laws, which served as a model for those of Lycurgus. 
We there find eating in public, respect for the aged, punish- 
ment denounced against luxury and idleness, military exer- 
cises, severe life recommended in infancy, and political con- 
versadon of okd men after their public banquets : all Spartan 
laws. 

Another establishment of Minos, admired by Plato, con- 
sisted in inspiring young people, at an early age, with a great 
respect for the maxims, customs, and lawA of their country, 
and in forbidding them to question, or even doubt, the wis- 
dom of their institutions ; because they ought to consider 
them, not as prescribed by men, but as dictated by the gods 
themselves, and aa laws, which, if carefully obser%'ed, would 
greatly contribute to public tranquillity. 

The monarchical form of government first prevailed in 
Cr<ite ; and eighteen kings of that island are mentioned by 
historians. It was succeeded by the republican system, but 
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we Dchker koaw when, nor on wlwt occasion. At tho hmi 
of each; of 4it repoUicB, where that form of gDVermJbentww 
adopted, dteie were ten magistratee, named Coami, charged 
with the administration of government, and the comnumd of 
the armies. ^Fhey contuhed with the Benate ; and laid die 
decrees, which they drew up in concert with that body, befiM-e 
the assembly of the people, which alone possessed the right of 
confirming diem. 

The Cosmi were only chosen from a particular class of citi* 
zens; andf after their year of office expired, they poasessed 
the exclusive right of fiUing the vacant places in the senate. 
The consequence was, that a sasall munber of fiimilies were 
invested with the whole authority of the state, and refused 
to obey the laws. By uniting, they exercised the most des* 
potic power ; or by opposing each odier excited the most fa* 
tal seditions. 

It appears Aat, after the abolition of monarchy, there 
never was a federative union among the Cretans. Their 
great dexterity in the use of the bow and the sing is ascribed 
to the perpetual wars in which they were involved with each 
other. There were few belligerent powers that did not endea- 
voar to engage in their service Cretan archers and slingers. A 
proof that they had no onion among themselves as a nation, 
is, Aat we do not find they ever had a national war widi the 
odier islanders in the neighbourhood ; and that, when they 
went beyond the limits of their own isle, either to defend 
Aemaelves, or to attack others, it was only with singie ships, 
and not a fleet, as becomes a people connected by one com* 
mon interest. 

The Cretans prderrtd piratical wars toal) others. They 
infested the Mediterranom, and interrupted the navigation 
even on the coasts of Italy. This conduct supplied the Ro- 
mans with a specious pretext for attacking Crete, which had 
dways been perfectly independent. But the true reason of 
die senate was, that the situadon of the island was exceed* 
ingly convenient for the Romans in time of war, whether 
they carried it on in Europe, Asia, or Africa. They changed 
its government, subjected it to tribute, and, in 68^ fi. C, 
converted it into a Rpman province. The Saracens conquer- 



•d it in 813, but the GreekoJrecovend it in<914* When Cmii- 
stflDtiiiople wa» tftken by the Latioe, in laCMy tkia ialand fell 
to the Venetians rbut in 1646, the Turks took it from them, 
except the capital, which surrendered in 1669; The Tiunka 
have ever since had possession. 



Cyprus. 

Cyprus produced formerly, and still produces, eacelleat 
wine, honey, oil, and a sufficient quantity of com. The cop- 
per of Cyprus was highly esteemed. It was fused acciden- 
tally, when the inhabitants set fire to the forests, in older to 
render the land fit for cultivation. It is supposed to have 
been first discovered by the Phoenicians, who established in it 
a colony, by whom is was peopled. 

The government of Cyprus was always monarchical, but the 
island was divided into several kingdoms*, so that almost eve- 
ry dty had its own king. Sometimes, but very seldom, these 
kingdoms were united, and formed one monarchy. This 
was afterwards dismembered. It was easy for the neigh- 
bouring nations to snbdue each part s(rparately. The Per- 
sians profited nsost by this division. They ruled there with- 
out interruption, dli a king of Salamis,. named Onesilus^ 
formed a confederation of all the kings of the island, who be- 
fore had been, as it were, vassals to the Petstans, and at the 
head of those united forces made himself formidable to the 
oppressors. 

. Being betrayed and deserted by two of the kings, his col- 
leagues, he was killed in a battle. His successors bore with pa- 
tience the Persian yoke, but revolted under the protection 
6f the Greeks, who abandoned tbtm altogether at the peacn 
pf Antalcidas. 

At that time there were nine kings in die island. £vagO!> 
rus II, tired of being tributary to the Persians, and supports 
ed by the great riches he had amassed, raised a strong army. 
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«nd equipped a fleet ; liut, though powerfully asristed by the 
Athenians, could not obtain peace till he returned to his for* 
mer dependence. Under the successors of Alejumder, Cy- 
prus passed from Antigonus to the kings of Egypt. Nico- 
cles, one of the petty kings of Cyprus, having become suspect- 
ed by the Egyptian monarch, the latter sent assassins to Cy- 
prus, who surrounded Nicocles in such a manner, that, see- 
ing no means of escaping, he dispatched himself. Axiothea, 
his wife, when informed of her husband^s fate, killed her 
daughters with her own hands, and afterwards stabbed her- 
self with a poniard. When the account of this massacre was 
spread abroad, the brothers of Nicocles were so much affected 
with grief,, that each of them set fire to his palace, and 
])erished in the flames with his family. 

It might be expected that the increasing Roman republic 
would, at length, include the island of Cyprus ; it was not, 
however, by conquest that it obtained possession. It judged 
proper to employ rather the right of succession, whether well 
or ill founded. A certain Alexander, driven from the throne 
of Egypt, which he had usurped, retired to the island of Cy- 
prus, as it formed a part of the Egyptian dominions, but was 
expelled from it by the Ptolemys, two brothers, one of whom 
assumed the sceptre of Cyprus, and the other that of Egypt. 
Alexander, thus stripped of his territories, in order that he 
might be revenged, made the Romans his heirs when he 
died. According to every appearance, the moment was not 
then favourable for usmg the right given to them by this tes- 
tamentary disposition, for they suffered the Ptolemys to live 
in peace, and even made an alliance with them ; but the Cy- 
prian Ptolemy having been so imprudent as to refuse money 
to the tribune Clodius on an urgent occasion, the Roman 
magistrate thought proper to revive the testamentary right, 
which was then almost forgotten. When he presented it to 
the people, he took care to make known, that the riches to be 
shared would amount to a very large sum. This Mras a pow- 
erful consideration with the citizens of Rome, who lived on 
the spoils of other nations. It appeared to them extremely 
just that Cyprus, an island so opulent^ should belong to the 
republic. Thus, though Ptolemy, then on the throne, was 
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acknowledged a friend and aUy of Rome, though he had done 
nothing that could incur the hatred of the imperious repub- 
lic, the kingdom of that prince was declared, by a decree of 
the senate, to belong to the Roman people. 

Clodius gained three advantages by this decree : first, to 
avenge himself : secondly, to please the people, whose sup- 
port he found necessary ; and, in the third place, to get Cato 
removed to a distance, as his presence was injurious to his 
ambitious designs. Unknown to Cato, the preetor got him 
appointed to this department ; and went himself to announce 
to him the decision of the senate. Cato, perceiving the snare 
laid for him, declined the appointment. '^ Since you refuse 
the solicitations of your friends," returned Clodius, ^^ we 
must employ force." He immediately caused the senate to 
be assembled, and Cato received orders to depart without de*" 
lay, and proceed to Cyprus to dethrone the king. 

Without an army, and without guards, Cato went on board 
the first vessel he could find, and having landed at Rhodes, 
wrote a letter to the weak king, exhorting him to retire in 
peace, and offering him as an indemnification for the loss 
of his crown, the high priesthood of the temple of Venus 
at Paphos, the revenues of which were considerable. The 
monarch, frighlened at the very idea of a war with the Ro- 
mans, embarked with all his riches, and set sail intending to 
sink the vessel, and perish with his wealth. He repented, 
however, of his design, returned on shore, and, having put 
his darling riches in his treasury, swallowed poison. Cato 
took possession of the island in the name of the republic, and 
seized for its account the king^'s treasures, which amounted 
to above a million sterling. 
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SamoB. 

Samos 18 about durtjr leagues in circumference. The soil 
is fertile, and the air sidubrious. This island contains ruins, 
which attest the beauty of some of its cities, and particularly 
of Samos, the capital. Near it stood a superb temple dedi- 
cated to Juno, the tutelary deity of the idand, an aqueduct 
which crossed a mountain and ccMiveyed water to the ciq^, 
and a mole of a hundred feet in height, which extended two 
furlongs into the sea. So extraordinary a woric, constructed 
at so remote a period, proves that the Samians had a know- 
ledge of navigation. It is said that they built the first ships 
proper for transporting cavalry. 

The earliest inhabitants of Samos were Carians, and peo- 
ple from the neighbouring islands. The government was 
first monarchical, afterwards republican. The most remark- 
able civil war was occasioned by the nobles, caUed geomori, 
who deprived the people of their lands, which they divided 
among themselves. In a war which took place afterwards, 
they entrusted the command of the troops to nine generals. 
These commanders, finding themselves at die head of the 
troops, put the geomori to the sword, and re-established de- 
mocracy. This form of government gave place to tyranny, 
which one Syloson found means to establish, by enticing the 
people from the city, under the pretence of a procession, and 
not suffering them to return till he disarmed them, and ren- 
dered them obedient. The people, however, resumed their 
authority, but were again brought under the yoke by Poly- 
crates, the famous tyrant of Samos. 

He attained to the sovereign authority by a plot, formed 
in concert with his brothers, to whom he promised a share in 
the government. It is said they began their enterprize when 
only ten in number, and that, having taken possession of the 
citadel, they withstood the first efforts of the Samians. Po- 
lycrates mounted the throne, but he refused to admit any 
partners, and got rid of his brothers, either by death or banish- 
ment. Thus he was master in his own country, and soon 



became so in others. He became a conqueror formidable to 
his enemies, and his alliance was courted. Too much con- 
fidence, however, hurried him on to destruction. Being ac- 
custon^ed to success in all his enterprizes, he fell into a snare 
laid for him by a Persian governor, who was hurt to see him- 
self eclipsed by the sovereign of a petty island like Samos. 
He enticed him into his government, and caused him to be 
crucified. Polycratea was a great prince, a good general, 
and an able politician. Samos was never so flourishing as 
under his reign. Anacreon lived in his time : a court which 
encouraged this poet, and where he was fond of residing, 
could not be destitute of the knowledge of pleasure. 

Polycrates was succeeded by Maeandrus, his secretar)'' and 
minister. He intended to have restored the Samians to li- 
berty ; but, when he made the proposal in an assembly of the 
people, Telesearchus, one of the principal inhabitants, rose 
up and said, that be had much better begin by giving an ac* 
count of the money, with the management of which he had 
been intrusted. Mseandrus replied : ^^ If I am addressed in 
such language while I have authority in my hand, what will 
be die case when I shall have abdicated ?'* He therefore re- 
tained the crown, but it did not remain long in his possession. 
It was wrested from him by one of the brothers of Polycra- 
tes, who had been banished. Various successors held the 
reins of government, some under the protection of the Per- 
sians, and in alliance sometimes with the Athenians, and 
sometimes with the Lacedemonians. This degenerate state 
was followed by one still worse under the kings of Macedo- 
nia, Syria, and Pergamus. The Samians were involved in 
great revolutions almost without being observed by other na- 
tions. Thus they fell into the hands of the Romans, as a 
part of the states bequeathed by Eumenes to the republip. 
Augustus restored them to liberty, and the use of their laws, 
which they had enjoyed for a short time during their alli- 
ance with the Athenians; but Vespasian included Samos 
among the Greek islands which he formed into a Roman pro- 
vince. After it had undergone the usual changes of the 
Greek islands, it became, and continues to be, a part of the 
Turkish empire. 
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Greek Islands, 



The Greek Islands consist of two general divisions : the 
Cydades, thus called from the Greek word which signifies a 
circle, are those arranged in that form around Dekis, the 
island of Apollo. The Sporades take their name from ano- 
ther Greek word, which signifies to sow, because they are 
scattered in a confused manner throughout the sea, at a dis- 
tance from Samos. The following islands, being sometimes 
mentioned in the Grecian history, are selected as worthy of 
some notice. 

Tenedos, opposite to the ancient Troy, is about nine 
leagues in circumference. The Greeks cimcealed them- 
selves behind it when they pretended to raise the siege of 
Troy. It belonged to the Athenians, the Lacedsmenians, 
and the Romans, and afterwards fell into the hands of the 
Turks. 

Lesbos is about a hundred and twenty leagues in circum- 
ference. It produced Arion, the inventor of the lyre ; Theo^ 
phrastus, the chief of the peripatetic philosophy, next to 
Aristotle ; Pittacus, one of the seven sages of Greece ; Al« 
caeus, a lyric poet ; Sappho ; Terpander, who added a seventh 
string to the lyre ; HeUanicus, a celebrated historian ; Dio- 
phanes, a celebrated rhetorician ; and many others. There 
was a ceitain period during which the Romans, who wished, 
to improve themselves in the belles lettres, repaired to Rhodes, 
Athens, or Mitylene, the capital of Lesbos. 

Like the other islands, it was peopled by colonies, the 
chiefs or conductors of which became kings. Of these we 
find only four mentioned in history.' Afterwards democracy 
was established, and each of the cities then afiected a supe* 
riority over its neighbours, whith gave rise to civil wars, 
that brought back royalty, or, as it was called by the Greeks, 
tyranny. 

The Lesbians were engaged in all the wars of the Persians, 
the Lacedemonians, of Mithridates, and the Romans. The 
reputation of the men in regard to morals was indifferent, ap4 
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that of the women still worse. A Lesbian life was ap ex* 
pression generally used to signify a debauched life. This 
island is called at present Mitylene. 

Chios, or Scio, is said to be the birth place of Homer. A ^ 
kind of amphitheatre, called the school of Homer, and situa- 
ted in the middle of the best vineyard, is still shewn. 

Were we to describe the government of Chios, we should 
only repeat what has been said of other Grecian cities : mon- 
archy, republicanism, tyranny, and dependence upon the 
neighbouring islands, or great empires, succeeded each 
other, without any striking event for history to commemo- 
rate. Chios lies in the centre of eight or ten small islands. 

iEsculapius, the god of medicine, had a beautiful temple at 
Cos, and was honoured there with a particular kind of wor- 
ship. This island gave birth to Hippocrates, the restorer of 
that art : it was honoured by Homer with the epithet of the 
** well-peopled ;" and boasts of having given birth to Apel- 
les, who executed there hi^ magnificent painting of Venus 
emerging from the sea. * Monarchy, democracy, and aristo- 
cracy, prevailed in Cos, and it was afterwards subject to the 
Romans. 

Paros is celebrated for its marble, which must have invited 
thither eminent workmen : there are few places where so ma- 
ny fragments of columns, statues, architraves, and pedestals, 
are to be seen. It was called formerly, the opulent, the 
powerful, the happy. It was proud of its riches, which, at 
present, are confined to the produce of a very limited trade. 
It is the country of Archilochus, the most severe of the satiric 
poets. 

Three temples were erected in the island of Delos, the 
first consecrated to Latona, the second to Diana, her daugh- 
ter, and the third to Apollo. The last was one of the most 
superb edifices in the world. Here this deity formerly gave 
oracular answers. A great part of the island belonged to this 
temple. The island itself was an asylum, not only for indi- 
viduals, but also for nations. Hostile armies have been seen 
to meet here, without committing the least outrage against* 
each other, through respect for the place. All the Greeks 
(lontributed towards the construction of the temple, and of 
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its magnificent galleries, the ruins of which still exhibit the 
names of several kings who encouraged the work. Some of 
them sent gifts, which were borne by solemn deputations. 
This island is visited at present by travellers, for the purpose 
of searching for the traces of ancient monuments. The earth 
is so covered with ruins and shrubs that it has become unfit 
for cultivation. It has not a single inhabitant.-*-Such is the 
contrast between ancient and modem Delos. 

The island of Eubcea went anciendy by the names of Chal- 
cis, Abantis, &c. It is three hundred and sixty-five. miles 
in compass, and has several remarkable promontories stretsb- 
ing a great way into the sea. 

In Eubcea are several high mountains, covered, for a great 
part of the year, with snow. This island had, in former times, 
many cities of great note mentioned by Strabo, the principal 
of which are Chalcis and Eretria. The most ancient inha* 
bitants of Euboea were the Abantes, from Abas, a city of 
Thrace. It is observable that Homer, who often styles the 
island Eub<£a, never calls the inhabitants Eub<eans, but con- 
^tantly Abantes. 

The first form of government was monarchical. We are 
told that the Euboeans, immediately after the Trojan war, 
formed themselves into a republic, or rather into several 
small states, most of their cities being governed by their own 
laws, and quite independent of each other. In the reign of 
Darius Hystaspes, the cities of Chalcis, Eretria, Carystus, and 
Oreos, were so many distinct republics governed by the no* 
bles. 

But this form of government was seldom undisturbed : 
either the multitude introduced a democracy, or domestic 
tyrants seized all power to themselves, and ruled in their 
several cities uncontrouled. Five persons are named by his- 
torians as tyrants of Chalcis, and three of Eretria. Besides 
the t}Tants of particular cities, Tynnondas is mentioned by 
Plutarch as lord of the whole island. He was cotemporary 
with Solon the legislator, and displayed great equity and 
Moderation in his tyranny. The Eubceans had wars with the 
Athenians, Persians, and Spartans, They submitted first to* 
Philip, and then to his son Alexander, after whose death 
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they fthook oiF the Macedonian yoke, but Antigonus brought 
them again under subjection. When the Romans first pass- 
ed into Greece, the kings of Macedon ruled the island of 
Eubaa, but soon after it was declared free by a decree of the 
Roman senate. Antiochus the Great, and Mithridates, king 
of Pontus, were in their turns masters of Euboea ; but the 
Romans, prevailing in the east, restored the Euboeans to their 
former state of liberty. Mark Antony subjected them to 
Athens ; but Augustus, incensed against the Athenians for 
assisting his rival, first gave freedom to the city of Eretria, 
and soon after to the whole island, which remained in a flour- 
ishing condition, imder the enjoyment of its own laws, till the 
reign of Vespasian, when it underwent the same fate as the 
other states of Greece. 

These, and the other Greek islands, have experienced 
dreadful ravages from fire and sword, and the subversion of 
flourishing cities. The inhabitants, oppressors and oppress- 
ed, in turns wrested from each other the palm of liberty, 
which they moistened with the blood of their neighbours, or 
of their fellow-citizens. Degraded at present by slavery, and 
under the power of the Turkish government, they still lead 
a peaceful and happy life, provided they pay the taxes. Tra- 
vdlejrs, who have had an opportunity of examining their cha- 
racter, have found among the men, that delicacy and urbani- 
ty which distinguished the Greeks ; among the women, the 
attractive graces of their ancestors ; and, in their festi- 
vals, decency and mirth. As far as we are able to judge 
from history, they are more content in their present state of 
dependence, than they were formerly under the egis of liber- 
ty, always agitated, and always covered with blood. 
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ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS. 



When Alexander died, he was the lord of many fair pro- 
vinces, the sovereign of many large and powerful kingdoms, 
and held an empire more extensive thanjthe world had till 
that time seen. Macedon was his hereditary kingdom ; he 
had subdued great part of Thrace and Illyria ; and all Greece 
was under his protection. His Asiatic conquests reached 
from the Hellespont to the Indian Ocean. He held Egypt 
and Lybia, and all the Greek islands owned his authority. 

A day or two after the death of Alexander, his friends as- 
sembled in the council-room, and summoned thither all the 
principal commanders of the army. Perdiccas, as soon as 
silence could be obtained, ordered the chair of Alexander to 
be produced, placed the robes and regalia upon it, and laid 
upon them the royal ring, declaring that he most willingly 
resigned any authority that might be intended for him by the 
king, when he received this ring from his hands. However 
he proposed it as a thing, not only expedient, but necessary, 
that the empire should have a head. He then declared that 
Roxana was with child, and that if she brought forth a son, 
he ought to be acknowledged as his father's successor. 
Nearchus applauded the design of preserving the regal dig- 
nity in the family of Alexander, but said, it would be too 
long to wait for Roxana's delivery, especially, as th^ result 
might be attended with uncertainty. He therefore mentioned 
Hercules, the son of Alexander by Barcine. The soldiers 
signified their dislike of this proposal, by the usual signal, 
the clangour of their arms. Ptolemy then proposed that the 
state should be governed by a council of officers. This pro- 
ject being also disapproved, a motion was made in favour of 
Perdiccas, but he, from modesty, refused the honour. At 
last somebody mentioned Aridsus, the brother of Alexander. 
The Macedonian phalanx closed immediately with this pro- 
position, and called for Aridsus. Perdiocas, Ptolemy, and 
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most of the cavalry officers, were extremely averse to this 
measure. However, Meleager, at the head of the phalanx, 
supported vigorously the first resolution, and threatened to 
shed the blood of those who a£Fected to rule over their equals, 
, and to assume a kingdom to which they had no title. Aridseua 
was arrayed in royal robes ; they buckled on him the armour 
of Alexander ; and saluted him by the name of Philip, that 
he might be rendered more popular. 

While things remained in this situation, Meleager managed 
affairs for the new-created king, and Perdiccas transacted all 
things for the other party. Both pretended great concern 
for the public, yet intended nothing so muth as their own 
private advantage ; -each having formed a scheme of engross* 
ing the administration for his own benefit. 

The generals divided the provinces amongst themselves, 
as governors, under the inspection of Perdiccas, who presided 
over the partition, as protector. Perdiccas, full of ambition, 
confined Aridaeus, while he appeared to defend him. This 
prince, weak both in body and mind, had been advised to 
solicit the support of Meleager, who commanded the Mace- 
donian phalanx. Perdiccas, jealous of every authority which 
he could not controul, caused Meleager to be assassinated at 
the foot of the altar, where he had taken shelter. This was 
the first crime he committed. The second was the murder 
of Statira ,and Drypetis, the two last wives of Alexander, 
whom he caused to be dispatched at the solicitation of Roxana, 
who was afraid they might be pregnant. The third was the 
massacre of a body of -Greek mercenaries, consisting of 
twenty thousand infantry, and three thousand cavalry, who, 
believing themselves freed from service by the death of Alex- 
ander, were returning peacelibly to their country. The fourth 
the assassination of Cynane, the sister of Alexander, who had 
come to propose the marriage of her daughter Ada, or Eury- 
dice, with Aridseus. Notwithstanding the death of the 
mother, the marriage took place. None of those esteemed 
by Alexander, except Eumenes, his secretary, a man of great 
merit, remained with Perdiccas, and he attached himself ta 
the protector, only because he believed him to be sincerely 
devoted to the royal family. To secure completely the fricnd- 
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ship of Eumenes, Perdiccas put him in poaeession of Cappa-^ 
docia, which he gave him under the name of a governnient, 
after having put to death Ariarthes the king. 

Perdiccas issued all his orders, and distributed kingdoms, 
under the name of Aridsus and the young Alexander, of 
whom Rozana had been delivered $ but this was only a feint, 
in order that he might attain with more certaint}' to the cm* 
pire. As his plans did not remain a secret, they cauHcd all 
those who dreaded his ambition to unite against him. On 
the other hand, Perdiccas resolved, in order to prevent be- 
ing himself surprized, to strike the first blow, which he di- 
rected against Ptolemy, the most powerful of his rivals. 
Ptolemy had been appointed governor of Egypt by Alexan- 
der himself; and Perdiccas was persuaded, that if he pulled 
him down, the rest would fall of themselves. This prince, 
by his wisdom, clemency, and justice, maintained Eg^^pt in a 
state of profound peace. He had so fortified himself in that 
country, that Perdiccas, when he came to attack him, found 
him in a formidable state of defence. There was this differ* 
ence between the two generals : Ptolemy was beloved by his 
soldiers, while Perdiccas had alienated the affection of his 
troops by unbecoming haughtiness. A bloody battle took 
place in Egypt, on the banks of the Nile, in which the Ma- 
cedonian phalanx experienced great loss. As the soldiers as- 
cribed their misfortune to Perdiccas, they hurried to his tent 
and dispatched him. 

Perdiccas was succeeded by two tutors, or protectors, but 
they were thwarted in their views by Eurydice, the wife of 
Aridsus. She wished to free her husband from the shackles 
of guardianship, and as she began to gain influence among 
the troops, the tutors opposed to him Antipater, who assu- 
med alone the authority of protector. Antipater made a new 
partition of the provinces. Ptolem^ was continued in the 
possession of Egypt ; Seleucus had the government of Baby- 
lon ; Antipater of Susiana ; Cassander of Caria ; and Anti* 
gonus of Phrygia, with the command of the king's house* 
hold troops. These are the principal generals who establish- 
ed thrones on the ruins of Alexander's empire. 
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Antigonus coUected around him, by his libemKty, the best 
of Alexander's soldiers, who composed an army entirely de- 
Voted to his service. Polyperchon having succeeded Antipa- 
ter, who was now dead, in the office of protector, formed a 
kind of association of all the governors and commanders, for 
the purpose of defending the royal family against Antigo- 
nus ; and he placed at the head of his army, Eumenes, whose 
attachment to that family was well known. 

Two campaigns, in which these generals displayed their 
talents, and every resource of the military art, were termina- 
ted by a decisive batde. Antigonus could depend upon his 
army, but that of Eumenes had no great attachment to his 
cause. All did justice to the merit and talents of Eumenes, 
and for that reason they thought him necessary in the mo- 
ment of battle ; but as he excited their jealousy they resolved 
to get rid of him, in order that they might at their pleasure 
put an end to the war, of which they considered him to be 
the instigator and principal support. As Eumenes was aware 
of this plot, he might have saved himself by retiring into 
Cappadocia ; but he reflected, that to renotmce the command 
would be to abandon the family of Alexander, and on that 
account he determined to perish with glory. 

When he had formed this resolution, he went forth from 
his tent, and exhorted the soldiers to perform their duty. The 
greater part of them, being unacquainted with the treachery 
of their chiefs, replied by the loudest acclamations of joy. 
Eumenes seemed affected by these testimonies of attachment, 
but said to his friends around him, that he lived among fero- 
cious animals, by whom he would one day be devoured. The 
battle was not decisive, but it gave rise to an event which was 
more fatal to Eumenes than a defeat. During the combat, 
Antigonus detached a part of his cavalry, by a circuitous way, 
which surprised the enemy's camp, and cairied off the wo- 
men and children, with a considerable booty. The chief part 
of the loss fell upon the Arg3rra8pides, some of Alexander's 
soldiers, who were distinguished hy this name, because he had 
given them helmets of silver. When these soldiers found 
themselves deprived of what they most esteemed, and of all 
the fruits of their valour, they were thrown into a violent 
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rage, and attempted to massacre their generals. Tentamenes, 
tbcir commander, suspended their fury^ by representing to 
them, that, in consequence of the ancient connection which 
subsisted between him and Antigonus, he hoped he should 
be able to induce him to restore the booty. A deputation was 
accordingly sent to him, and he replied, that he would readi-* 
ly restore it, provided they would deliver up Eumenes, 

Eumenes, being a good speaker.^ harangued the soldiers, 
and having represented to them the injustice of their con- 
duct, the fatal consequences it would occasion, and the infa^ 
my they were about to bring upon themselves, added : ^' Put 
me to death, rather than deliver me into the hands of Antigo- 
nns, my old enemy, as well as yours." This speech had just be- 
gim to produce some effect on their minds^ when the Argyras- 
pides cried out : ** Let us have done with these fine speeches, 
unless we are willing to lose our wives and children ;" and 
they immediately conducted him to the camp of the enemy. 
Those to whom he was delivered, having asked in what man- 
ner he wished to be treated, he replied ; " As an elephant or 
a lion.'' Two opinions prevailed in the council of Antigo* 
nus, respecting the fate of this illustrious captive, Deme^ 
trius, the son of Antigonus, supported by the youiig men of 
the army, wished that his life might be saved, provided he 
would promise not to act any longer for the royal family. On 
the other hand, his father's friends, and the politicians, were 
strongly inclined to think that they ought to get rid of a man, 
who was the only person, perhaps, capable of crossing the de* 
signs of Antigonus. While the matter was under discussion, 
the latter caused his prisoner to be treated with every possi- 
ble mark of respect. Eumenes, however, became uneasy on 
account of the imcertainty in which he was left respecting 
his fate. " I am astonished," said he, " that Antigonus should 
suffer mfi to remain so long in confinement, and that he has 
not the courage either to put me to death as his enemy, or 
force me to become his friend by restoring me to liberty," 
He was soon freed from this uncertainty. That resolution 
which was the least generous being adopted, he was executed 
in prison. 
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AiitigoiiU3 was a gloomy politician, who coolly calculated 
in his closet tike advantages which were likely to arise from 
a murder committed at a favourable moment. Cunning, 
dissimulation, and insincerity, cost him nothing, provided he 
could circumvent those whom he wished to get rid of; and 
he deferred the execution of his plans till the most favoura- 
ble opportunity. In one of his armies, stationed at a dis* 
tance on the frontiers, was a man, named Pithon, whom he 
suspected of a design to render himself independent. A great 
many more entertained the same opinion, and openly spoke 
of it at court. Antigonus, however, seemed to take up his 
cause with warmth, and forbade any one to speak ill of a man 
whom he esteemed ; adding, that instead of giving credit to 
these calumnies, he had destined for him the command in 
Upper Asia, the most beautiful of his governments. When 
Pithon was informed of this disposition, he readily obeyed 
the king's order recalling him to court i but he had scarcely 
arrived, when Antigonus caused him to be accused of high 
treason. In one day, he was tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted. The following is another instance of his cruelty. 
Cleopatra, the sister of Alexander, having determined to 
bestow her hand on Ptolemy, Iiad set out to meet him ; but, 
Antigonus fearing that this marriage would coHvey some 
rights to the governor of Egypt, caused her to be arrested at 
Sardis, and gave orders for her being put to death. The 
crime was committed by the ladies who attended on this 
princess. Antigonus afterwards declared, that it was perpe- 
trated without his knowledge ; caused the women, who had 
been the instruments of his barbarity, to be beheaded ; and 
celebrated the funeral of Cleopatra with the utmost magni* 
ficence. 

There was a very striking contrast between Antigonus and 
his son Demetrius.. The latter, humane and merciful, wa» 
of a candid and open disposition, and so well known to be in- 
capable of perfidy or treachery, that his father, notwith* 
standing his gloomy temper, lived with him in the most in- 
timate confidence, and prided himself on so doing. Deme- 
trius had free access to his father at all times, and even with, 
his arms, which 'at that period was rarely suffered,, Anti- 
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gonus made some ambassadors, to whom he was giving au- 
dience, take notice of this circumstance, and said: ^ Toa 
will be careful to tell your masters in what manner I and my 
son live." These ambassadors were those of Ptolemy, Cas- 
sander, and Lysimachus, with whom Antigonus shared al- 
most the whole of the empire of Alexander. He had re- 
served to himself Asia ; Ptolemy retained Egypt ; Ma- 
cedonia was assigned to Cassander ; and Thrace to Lysi- 
machus;^ and the Grecian cities were allowed to presence 
their liberty. This arrangement, according to the strict spi- 
rit of their treaty, was only provisional, as these generals ac- 
knowledged themselves to be merely depositories of the 
power assigned to each, until the family of Alexander should 
be in a state to maintain their rights : but this shadow of 
deference soon vanished, and each assumed the title of king 
in the districts which had been committed to his care. 

Antigonus, after he had declared himself king, treated the 
people much better than he had done before ; and the rea- 
son he assigned for his conduct was, that he wished to pre- 
serve with good will, what he had acquired by force. But 
in regard to taxes, he was far from being so moderate as 
Alexander. To some remonstrances which were made on 
this subject he replied : ^' Alexander collected the harvest 
of Asia ; as for me, I only glean.'' 

The new kings, established either in the hereditary states 
of Alexander or the conquered countries, were soon involved 
in war with each other. The uncertainty of their rights and 
limits afforded sufficient motives for hostilities. 

Lysimachus and Seleucus on the one side, and Antigonus 
with his son Demetrius on the other, each at the head of a 
powerful army, met, near Ipsus, in the plains of Phrygia. 
The fate of Asia depended on the battle which was about to 
take place. It was exceeding bloody. Victory, however, de- 
clared for Seleucus, and Antigonus, wounded in several 
places, died in the field of battle at the age of eighty-four. 
Demetrius fled with a few attendants, and escaped to Greece. 
Seleucus, by one blow, was thus rendered master of all 
. Asia. 
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The deplorable dU^tets which arose from the conquest of 
Alexander in Asia, prepare us for scenes sUll more bloody 
in Macedonia. That prince had left the government of it to 
Antipater. The government entrusted to him "by Alexander 
was more embarrassing than that of any other portion of his 
empire, owing to the difficulty of living with Olympias in 
such a manner as to prevent her from assuming too much 
authority, and without giving the son cause to blame the re- 
straint imposed on his mother. The part he had to act was 
delicate ; but it appears that Antipater discharged his duty, 
for a long time, to the satisfaction of Alexander. 

The account of Alexander's death occasioned great em- 
baTr^9sment to Antipater. As a part of the Grecian cities 
had expelled the Macedonian garrisons, it was necessary to 
negociate with some of them, and to treat others with ri- 
gour. The Athenians, in particular, gave him great unea- 
siness. They obliged him to sue for peace, but they refused 
to listen to any proposals, unless he would first surrender at 
discretion. Antipater, victorious in his turn, insisted on the 
same conditions as those which the Athenians had wished to 
impose on him. They were forced to submit, but he did not 
abuse his victory, and contented himself with obliging them 
to banish those dangerous orators, who misled the people, 
always volatile and changeable. 

Antipater, excited by a desire of being useful to the fami- 
ly of Alexan4er, proceeded to Asia, where he received the 
title of protector, which he brought back to Macedonia, and 
died there at the age of eighty. His delicacy did not allow 
him to give his government to his son Cassander. He as- 
signed it to Polyperchon, the oldest of Alexander's generals 
whom he had around him. This man, who succeeded An- 
tipater in the quality of governor-general of Macedonia, and 
tutor of the young princes, pqssessed only moderate talents. 
His son Alexander was equidly destitute of ability. In di- 
rect opposition to the advice left them by Antipater, they 
invited Olympias to Macedonia, from which Antipater bad 
found means to get her removed. This artful woman ren- 
dered herself mistress of the mind of Polyperchon, and ad- 
vised him to introduce into the government of different cities 
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changes wktch excited dncootent. He issued his ordersirith 
great haugfitiaess, in the name of Aridsus, the brother of 
Alexander, who had been acknowledged king in coojimctio& 
with young Alexander, the son of Roxana. 

Aridsus had married his own niece Eurydice, the grand* 
daughter of Philip, and whether it was, that the right of thitf 
princess to the crown excited the hatred of 01ympias,or that 
rivalship in authority, or that jealousy, which is not uncom- 
mon among women, prevailed between them, they not only 
shewed a mutual coolness, but even hatred, and a desire of 
injuring each other. Olympias was supported by Polyper- 
chon, while Eurydice sought support in Cassander, the son 
of Antipater. Armies were raised on both sides, and a ci- 
vil war commenced in Macedonia. The two heroines, each 
at the head of an army, shewed themselves determined to 
hazard the event of a battle. Eurydice's soldiers had volun- 
tarily entered into her service, and with every mark of zeal 
and affection ; but Olympias, having presented herself before 
them at the moment when the action began, her majestic air, 
and the idea that they were going to combat against the wi- 
dow of Philip, the mother of Alexander, made them drop 
their arms. They abandoned the unfortunate Eurydice and 
her husband. Olympias, being mistress of their fate, caused 
them to be shut up in a place so confined that they were 
scarce able to move, and ordered them to be fed with the 
coarsest nourishment. Along with this wretched couple, a 
great many of Cassander's partizans, among whom was his 
brother Nicanor, having fallen into her hands, she caused 
them dl to be put to death, and a hundred of his friends to 
.be massacred. 

As those cruelties began to excite some compassicm in fa- 
vour of Aridjeus and his wife, Olympias, fearing the conse- 
quences, resolved to get rid of her prisoners. By her orders, 
some Thracians, armed with poniards, entered the prison 
where the king was confined, and dispatched him with re- 
peated blows. A moment after, she sent a messenger to of- 
fer Eurydice a dagger, a rope, or a cup of poison. **' May 
the gods," said the unfortunate princess, ** give one day to 
Olympias a present of die like kind." She then tore her 
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handkerchiefi wiped the wounds of her husband, who had 
just breathed his last sigh ; covered up his body ; and, with« 
out displaying the least weakness, or suffering a single com- 
plaint to escape from her lips, presented her neck to the fatal 
cord, and was strangled. 

Cassander arrived too late to prevent these cruelties, but 
soon enough to punish them. When he entered Macedonia, 
Olyropias was going from city to city, escorted by a magni- 
ficent court. She had taken with her Roxana, and the little 
Alexander, under a firm persuasion, that a sight of the wi- 
dow, the son, and tbe mother of that conqueror, whose vic- 
tories did so much honour to the Macedonian name, would 
induce the best soldiers to range themselves under her stan- 
dard ; but her army did not increase. Being still pursued 
by Cassander, she was at last compelled to shut herself up in 
Pydna, which Cassander besieged both by sea and by land. 
The garrison were reduced to such a dreadful state of fa- 
mine that the soldiers were obliged to feed on the dead bo- 
dies of their companions. After several fruitless attempts to 
escape, Olympias surrendered at discretion, and, being ac- 
cused before the assembly of Macedonia, by the relations of 
those whom she had put to death in so cruel a manner, was 
condemned herself to capital punishment, without being al- 
lowed to speak in her own defence. Cassander then offered 
her a vessel to transport her to Athens, but she refused this 
oiFer. She expressed a desire of justifying herself in a new 
assembly, but Cassander thought it would be dangerous to 
grant her that permission. Two hundred men, indeed, whom 
he sent to dispatch her, were so disconcerted by her majes- 
tic air, that they returned without executing their order* 
The same cause, Aerefore, must have produced a much 
greater effect on a multitude, among which there are always 
some individuals inclined to mercy. No otiier meaiis cotdd 
be devised for getting rid of her, than to deliver her up to 
the relations of those whom she had caused to be ppt to 
death. Such was the end of the mother of Alexander. It 
would be useless to trace out her character : it is sufficiendy 
displayed in her actions. Cassander sent Roxana and her 
son to Amphipoli^ ; but he removed from them those by 
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whom they had been uauaily attended, and ordered that the 
young prince should be educated as a common individual* 
From Amphipolis they were transferred to a solitary castle^ 
and when he thought the Macedonians had forgotten them, 
he caused them to be put to death. 

Hercules, the son of Alescander by Barcine, the only re* 
maining branch of the royal family, was murdered by Poly* 
perchon, at the instigation of Cassander, about two years af- 
ter. Eight years had not elapsed since the death of Alex- 
ander, and not a single branch of his house remained to enjoy 
a portion of that empire, which Philip, pnd lus son, had ae- 
quired at the expense of so much blood, danger, and treach- 
ery. Such, to the royal family, were the effects of that am- 
bition, which had lighted the torch of war over Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. Meanwhile Cassander laid aside the name of 
protector, which he had hitherto retained, and assumed the 
title of king. 

If military talents, added to a wise and moderate govemr 
ment, can justify usurpation, Cassander deserved the throne. 
He brought back to Macedonia, peace and abundance ; re* 
buih the cities which had been destroyed; united to his 
crown that of Epirus ; maintained, with honour and advan- 
tage, the war against Antigonus ; imposed laws on the ^to> 
lians and the Illyrians ; subdued Peloponnesus ; and died in 
the midst of his triumphs. He' left three sons, Philip, Anti- 
pater, and Alexander, the first of whom succeeded him, but 
died soon after. Antipater then caused himself to be pro- 
claimed king, but Alexander opposed his installation ; being 
supported by a powerful party, and the consent a£ the queen 
his mother. Antipater, fearing the preponderance of such 
influence, entered his mother's house with assassins, on pur- 
pose to destroy her. In vain did die beg for mercy, and con- 
jure her son by the breasts which suckled him : he remained 
inflexible, and commanded her to be massacred before his 
eyes. 

After a war of several years, wluch was attended with fa- 
tal consequences to the kingdom, it was partitioned between 
two brothers. Alexander, the eldest, was supplanted by De- 
metrius ; but his subjects, at length becoming tired of hb op- 
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prcftsive governmenf, expelled him from %he country, and 
gave the crown to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, Thus M ace4o- 
nia, to which Epirus had be^n annexed, under Cs^seander, 
was itself annexed to Epirus, under P3rrthus. The latter 
quitted it in order to makp conquests in Italy, but, before he 
departed, he divided it with Lysimachus, the sovereign of 
Thrace, who, during his absence, made himself master of the 
whole. 

By female intrigues, the court of this prince was filled with 
fatal dissensions. Arsinoe, whom he espoused in his old age, 
inspired him with the most odious suspicions of Agathodes, 
his eldest son, a prinee universally beloved and esteemed. 
He was confined in prisMi, without being heard, ^nd after- 
W9fds poisoned. Lysandra, his widow, the daughter of Ptoler 
my, escaped with her children and her brother Ceraunus, 
to the court of Seleucus. This pripce took up arms in fa- 
vour of the unfortunate family, and fought ^ battle at Lysi*^ 
machia, in which the king of Macedonia perished, with thir*? 
leen of his sons. The conqueror, when about to place Ce- 
raunus on the throne, WM assassinated by him, and the latterf 
notwithstanding the atrocity of his crime, had the address to 
get himself proclaimed king by the Macedoni^s. He then 
began to think pf being revenged on Arsinoe^ the murderer 
of his brother-in-law Agathocles. As the princess had retired 
to Cassandria, a place pf great strength, Ceraunus deceived 
her by offers of espoiwng her^ ajid adopting her children. 
JShe opened the gates of Cassai^ria^ and, on the day appointr 
ed for the marriage, Ceraunus caused her two sons to be 
murdered in her presence, and banished the mother to Samo- 
thrace, with only two women to attend her. Having, hpw- 
i^ver, escaped to Egypt, she gained the affection of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, the bi-Qther of Ptolemy Ceraunus, who mar- 
ried her { and she dms became the sister-in-law of him, whose 
brother«in-law she had put to death, agd who had assassina- 
ted her cfaildrep. 

Under Ptolemy Ceraunus, the Gauls, a nation hitherto unr 
known in these countries, made A irruption into Macedonia. 
Nothing but the hope of plunder could have induced these 
barbarous hordes to quit their forests. They began by pil- 
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lagingy and afterwards settled, if the place suited their con- 
venience. In either case, the invaded country was in an un- 
fortunate situation. Ceraunus, at the head of a powerfid 
army, waited for them on the frontiers, but he was defeated 
and killed. They then dispersed themselves throughout the 
whole kingdom, and exercised their robbery with the more 
ease, as the Macedonians were without a chief. During the 
first moments of surprise, they had elected Meleager, the 
brother of Ceraunus j but, as he appeared to be destitute of 
ability, they deposed him two mondis after. Antipater, the 
grandson of Cassander, who was next chosen, reigned only 
forty-five days. Sosthenes, a Macedonian lord, collected his 
scattered countrymen, formed them to discipline, and^ at their 
head, defeated the barbarians in several engagements. He was 
offered the crown, but declined it, and contented himself with 
the title of general, which he retained with glory for two 
years. A new swarm of Gauls having arrived to reinforce 
the former, Sosthenes and his small army were overpowered 
by numbers. These two invasions completed the ruin of Ma*, 
cedonia, which the Gauls abandoned, in order to exercise 
their /ury in Greece. 

This kingdom, notwithstanding the miserable state to 
which it was then reduced, excited the ambitious views of 
three competitors : Antlgonus Gonarus, the son of Demer 
trius, Antiochus Soter, the son of Seleucus, and Pyrrhus, 
who had returned from his expedition to Italy. The fathers 
of the two first had borne the crown of Macedonia. As- 
sisted by their own troops, as well as by mercenaries, they 
disputed for the remains of the desolated kingdom. Pyrrhus 
was soon after killed at Argos by the hand of a woman, who 
struck him on the head with a tile. Antigonus, finding him- 
self sole master of Macedonia, gradually got rid of the re- 
mainder of the Gauls, by whom it was still infested, and be- 
gan a reign, which, on account of its mildness and justice, 
ought to have given satisfaction to the Macedonians ; but 
they suffered themselves to be dazzled by the brilliant valour 
of Alexander, the son of Pyrrhus, who came to claim the 
rights of his father. The Macedonians, almost to a man, 
having espoused his cause, Antigonus abandoned this un- 
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gmtefU people, and retired to his estates in Greece. His son 
Demetrius, however, maintained his ground in a comer of 
the kingdom, and, as his exploits attracted the notice of the 
Macedonians, they embraced his party. With this support 
he va.iquished his opponents. 

Demetrius II, son and successor of Antigonus, was so 
fortunate as to be in a situation which enabled him to imitate 
the mild virtues of his father, rather than his military ta- 
lents. His reign was tranquil, but exceedingly short. His 
death excited much regret, which would have been still 
greater, but for the eminent qualities of Antigonus Doson, 
his brother, who succeeded him, first as tutor to a very young 
son named Philip, whom his brother had left, and afterwards 
98 king on his marrying the widow. The care which he be- 
stowed on the education of his nephew, and the affection he 
always shewed towards him, prove that, if he assumed the 
crown, it was not to deprive him of it, but to render it more 
brilliant for him when he came of age. Macedonia pros- 
pered under his government. He was an excellent warrior, 
and an able politician. He died of a spitting of blood, occa- 
sioned by an effort he made when encouraging his soldiers in 
a battle. Before he breathed his last, he begged the army to 
preserve constant fidelity to Philip, his nephew and ward, 
who was about to ascend the throne at a very early age. 

Philip, like his predecessor, was brave, eloquent, and well 
versed in every branch of knowledge necessary for a king ; 
but he was of a gloomy and cruel temper. Before he attained 
to the age of maturity, he attempted a discovery the most 
difficult perhaps of all, and especially for a king, to distin- 
guish his real from his false friends. Incensed at not being 
able to satisfy himself on this point, he removed the difficulty 
by putting to death, without discrimination, such of his cour- 
tiers as he had lived with in a state of familiar intimacy. We 
know also that he was guilty of the death of Aratus, a re- 
spectable chief of the Acheans, whom he caused to be poi- 
soned. Such was the father of Demetrius and Perses, both 
celebrated ; the former for his attachment, and the latter for 
his antipathy to the Romans. 
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These republicans had already carried their arms into 
Greece, where they put in practice that insidious policy 
which rendered them at last masters of the world. If con- 
eisted in giving assistance to the weak against the strong. 
One of their political arts was to demand, as hostages, the 
children of great men and sovereigns, that they might edu- 
cate them in their own principles. This kind of address was 
practised against Philip. The Romans demanded his son 
Demetrius as a hostage, and sent him back filled with sen- 
timents of esteem and of affection for them* 

Demetrius had ap elder brother, named Perses, who^ 
though the son of a concubine, aspired to the throne. De- 
metrius on every occasion endeavoured to soften the resent- 
nent of his father against the Rooians. He tried, above a&, 
to move him through considerations of interest, by repre- 
senting to him that the power of the republicans was far sur 
perior to his own. Philip was sensible of the justness of this 
reasoning ; but he did not hear it without pain, and this pain 
often induced him to believe that his son employed these ar- 
guments, more through his attachment to the Rooums, than 
with a vie^ to his advantage. Perses lost no opportunity of 
strengthening these suspicions* 

Meanwhile Philip incurred the displeasure of the Romans. 
On a request made by die inhabitants of Maronea, a mari- 
time city of Thrace, the Roman senate had ordered him to 
withdraw the Macedonian garrison. After much evasion, 
Philip obeyed, but he pursued his measures in ^ucb a man- 
lier, that, at the very time when the garrison quitted Maror 
nea, it was entered by Thracians, posted for that purpose, 
who sacked and plundered it, and exercised against the in- 
habitants the most horrid cruelties. As this atrocious affair 
was soon known at Rome, Philip received orders to justify 
his conduct before the senate, and to send to Rome the com- 
mancler of the garrison, that the truth might be fully ascer- 
tained. Philip ordered him to set out, and caused him to 
be poisoned on the road. As he was unable to resist the 
forces preparing to attack him, he commissioned Demetrius 
to endeavour to avert the storm. When the young prince 
arrived at Rome, he was astonished and much disconcerted, 
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«t finding that accumulated proofs had been produced against 
his father. He did«very thing in his power to justify his 
conduct, and the senate were inclined to admit his vindi- 
cation, but in the letter which the senate wrote'to his father^ 
they expressly declared, that his reasons had been considered 
as valid, only through respect for the son. 

This restriction displeased Philip. He imagined that his 
son had entered into some private treaty with the Romans^ 
to support him in opposition to his father, and, perhaps, to 
deprive him of the throne. Perses strengthened these sus* 
picions, by forged letters which he caused to be sent from 
Rome, and in which the pretended plans of Demetrius were 
unfolded with so much plausibility, that the king was de- 
ceived, and issued orders for arresting his son. The person 
entrusted with this bu^ness was one Didas, a secret partisan 
of Perses, who executed his commission with ^apparent re- 
gret, and behaved with so much respect to the yoimg prince, 
that he began to place confidence in him. He confessed to 
him, that if he could obtain his liberty, he intended to escape 
to Rome, to avoid the effects of his brother's hatred. Didas 
related this to the king, who ordered him to dispatch his 
prisoner by poison, but with as much caution as possible, lest 
the Macedonians and the Romans, by whom he was equally 
beloved and esteemed, should suspect his design. Didas 
mixed some poison with the prince's food ; but, finding that 
its effect was too slow, and that the violent pain, by which 
Demetrius was agitated, began to raise doubts, he caused 
him to be suifocated. 

As soon as Demetrius had breathed his last, Perses 
changed his conduct. He no longer behaved to his father 
widi the same respect as formerly, and shewed evident signs 
ef joy at the death of his rival. This conduct gave Philip 
great uneasiness, and he began to suspect that he had been 
deceived* He endeavoured to satisfy himself on this point, 
and for that purpose applied to one of his relations, named An- 
tigonus, a man of approved probity. Antigonus told the king, 
that he believed Demetrius to have been innocent, and point- 
ed out to hitn the means by which he might still farther as- 
certain the-truth« The person who had forged the letters ac- 
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knowledged his crime, and his confession, sopported by other 
proofs, threw the king into a state of the utmost despair. Such 
of the guilty as could be seized were condemned to death ^ 
but Perses made his escape, and fixed his residence on the 
firoptiers, where he entertained hopes of seeing the moment 
soon arrive which would render him master of the crown. 
He was not kept long in expectation ; Philip, tormented with 
remorse, terminated, amid the horror of painful repentance, a 
life, which his gloomy disposition had rendered unfortunate 
to himself, as well as to others. 

During lus last illness, he revealed the infamous conduct 
of Perses in regard to his brother, and recommended to his 
subjects to acknowledge as king, Antigonus, the son of De- 
metrius. Perses, however, who had taken proper measures 
to secure the kingdom to himself, having received early in- 
formation of his father's death, arrived at the head of a body 
of troops ; took possession of the throne ; and caused And- 
gonus to be dispatched. His whole reign perfectly corres- 
ponded with this commencement. It would be difficult to 
find in history a man who committed murder with more in- 
difference, or more spontaneously. The reader no doubt ex- 
pects to find Perses, as soon as he was seated on the throne^ 
engaged in hostilities with the Romans. It is certain that 
those republicans treated him with the ' most disdainful 
haughtiness. Philip, in consequence of a treaty with them, 
had engaged not to make war without their permission. 
Tliey extended this clause so far, as to maintain that Perses 
had no right to arm against his rebellious subjects without 
their approbation. In general, they behaved to him as to a 
man whom they wished to insult. All his actions excited 
suspicion : if he had any disputes with his neighbours, they ac- 
cused him of being of a restless character, and an enemy to 
peace ; if he lived with them on good terms, they reproach- 
ed him with attempting to augment his power, by secret al- 
liances, in order that he might put himself in a state for car- 
rying on war. 

The last charge was not void of foundation. Had the ad- 
vice of Perses been followed, the Greeks, oppressed by the 
Romap power, would have expelle^d the armies of that ambi- 
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tfous repaUtc, vUcfa re€koiied iboae only its frietids who eor 
tirely sabmitted to its wUl. Persea, by means of remonstraoi- 
ces, excited some of the Grecian states against the Romans; 
formed affiances with the neigUbouring kings ; made a peace 
with the Thracians, in consequence of which they were to 
furnish him with troops ; amassed a prodigious sum of mo- 
ney ; purchased prpvisions sufficient for several years ; and 
raised a powerful army. Eumenes, kmg of Pergamus, jeal- 
ous of the credit which these preparations gave to Perses 
among the Greeeks, denounced him to the senate. The king 
of Macedonia endeavoured to dispatch Eumenes, by means 
of assassins, who biy in wait for him in a hollow road, and 
almost buried him under a shower of stones. They imagined 
that they had killed him ; but he escaped, and obtained suf- 
ficient proofs that Perses had been the author of this plot 
against his life. The researches of Eumenes produced also 
another discovery : — ^that Perses had engaged a man to go to 
Rome, and poison the senators who had shown themselves 
most hostile to his views. 

A war was the consequence of the provocations given by 
both parties. The Romans were defeated in the first battle ; 
but, as Perses had not sufficient talents to take advantage of 
his victory, the war was prolonged amid events which pro- 
duced nothing decisive. On one of these occasions, being 
afraid that a large sum of money, which he destined for build- 
ing a fleet, in the harbour of Thessalonica, might be captured 
by the Romans, he sent orders to two of his generals, Andro- 
nicus and Nicias, who commanded there, to bum the arsenal^ 
together with the naval stores, and to throw the money into 
the sea. The latter obeyed ; but Andronicus thought it his 
duty to defer executing the king's command, and it appeared 
that he was right. The Roman general did not advance. 
When Perses got the better of his terror, Ue sent £3r divers 
to recover the treasure. To reward Andronicus for his wis- 
dom, Nicias for his obedience, and the divers for their labour, 
he caused them all to be put to death. 

It may be readily seen, that the Romans were engaged 
"with an enemy fertile in resources, who required all their at- 
tention. They therefore sent against him the ablftst of their 
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generals, the celebrated Paulus iEmilius, under whose com- 
mand a well planned campaign decided die fate of Perscs and 
of Macedonia. This prince covered his kingdom by a strong 
army, entrenched behind Mount Olympus, so that the Romans 
were not able to attack him, but by fortifying themselves on 
that mountain. Some of the Roman generals believed that it 
would be impossible to continue there for want «C water ; but 
Paulus iEmilius thought, that as the place abounded in grass, 
and was ornamented with beautiful trees, it must contain 
springs. He accordingly led thither his army, and dug weUs, 
which afforded an abundant supply of water. At the same 
time he dispatched, by a circuitous route, a body of troops, 
who surprised the Macedonians, and obliged them to aban* 
don their entrenchments. Paulus iEmilius afterwards de- 
scended into the plain, and preparations were made, on both 
sides, for a general engagement. 

The Macedonian army astonished the Romans by its order 
and disposition. The Thracian mercenaries and the auxili« 
aries formed s« many select corps, but the phalanx was the 
most remarkable. The fine appearance of the men of which 
it was composed, the richness of their dress, which was of 
scarlet, and the splendour and brilliancy of their arms, pre- 
sented a most striking spectacle. Nothing was wanting to this 
army but an able general. It is not known by whom it was 
commanded ; but it is generally agreed that Perses was 
among the foremost who fled, and that he placed his purple 
robe on the bow of his saddle, and laid aside his diadem^ that 
he might not be known. He proceeded without stopping to 
Pella, his capital, which he entered about midnight, with only 
a few attendants, because the greater part of the nobility of 
his court chose rather to fall into the hands of the Romans 
than to follow him. They, indeed, had reason to applaud 
themselves for their prudence, when they learned that two of 
his faithful servants, having presumed to give him advice, he 
fell into such a violent rage, that he struck off their heads 
with his own hands. He was abandoned by all his followers, 
except one body of Cretans, who remained with him, not so 
much through attachment to his person, as through the hope 
of participating in the treasures which this wretched monarch 
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carried about with him, and fix>in which he scarcely ever 
averted lus eyes. 

Perses, flying from town to town, retired to the island of 
Samo^race, where there was a highly respected temple, de« 
dicated to Castor and Pollux. He was attended thither by 
£vander,xone of those whom he had employed, in the begin- 
ning of his reign, to stone Eumenes king of Pergamus. Both 
he and his master were under the greatest apprehension that 
the Romans would not respect their asylum. The inhabitants 
of Halicamassus, seeing themselves surrounded by the Ro- 
man fleets and armies, were no less uneasy respecting die 
preservation of their privileges. While they were delibera- 
ting on this subject in the market-place, a young Roman mix- 
ing with the crowd, asked them, with an air of simplicity, 
whether it was true that Samothrace was considered as a sa- 
cred island. ** Without doubt," cried the whole assembly. 
^^ But do you believe,'' added the young man, ^* that it would 
be polluted if it served as an asylum to an in&mous assas- 
sin ?" They all agreed that it would. ** Well then," added he, 
^* Evander," l^hose history he related, ^ is just now in your 
temple, along with Perses." When they heard this account, 
they were struck with horror, and it was immediately deter- 
mined that Evander should quit the asylum, or come out and 
vindicate his conduct. Perses was thrown into great embar- 
rassment by this resolution, for, to permit Evander to enter 
into a vindication of his conduct, would be to accuse himself. 
The king advised him, in an amicable manner, rather to put 
himself to death. Evander did not relish this proposal, but 
pretending to agree to it, he said that he would prefer swal- 
lowing poison to death by the sword. Perses, who suspect- 
ed that he chose poison merely that he might gain time, pur- 
sued the most expeditious means, and caused him to be dis- 
patched by his servants. 

This atrocity made all those who could have been of any 
use to him, keep at a distance, and he was no longer sur- 
rounded but by wretches, who were only fit to betray him. 
By their advice he concluded a bargain with a Cretan, the 
captain of a vessel, who agreed to ti:ansport him to Crete 
with his family and treasures. Perses sent on board the 
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vessel in the evening his racMft valuable effects^ and, about 
midnight, repaired himself to the sea shore, accordnig to ap- 
pointment ; but the Cretan had set sail. The wretched mon- 
arch, thus deserted, concealed himself in a small wood, and 
dispatched a messenger to Paulus ^milius, to inform him 
that he surrendered himself into his hands. 

The consul, surrounded by lictors, and all the insignia of 
Roman grandeur, received him under an open tent. The 
prince appeared in a morning habit, as if ready to sink und^ 
his misfortune. After reproaching him for his conduct to- 
wards the republic, iEmilius said : ^ The Roman people are 
as nsifech celebrated for their demency as their valour. You 
may hope then, prince, and be even assured, that they will be 
no less generous towards you, than they have been towards 
various other princes subjected to their authority.^ These 
consoling words* be addressed to Peraes in the Greek lan- 
guage, and then turning towards the Romans, spcAe to them 
as follows, in his native tongue : *^ Young Romans ! you here 
see how uncertain are all human things. Take advantage of 
the lesson given you by this striking example : learn that pros- 
perity can never be insured by pnde or violence ; and remem- 
ber, that as our fate is liable at all times to change, we ouj^t 
never to place confidence in the happiness of the moment. 
True courage is never elated in prosperity, and does not suf- 
fer itself to be depressed by adversity .*' 

The consequences were not agreeable to the hopes which 
the consul had inspired. As Perses well knew that he was 
destined to add splendour to the triumph of the conqueror, 
he sent to beg that he might be saved from the shame of be- 
ing exposed as a spectacle to the Romans. ^^ The Savour 
which he requests," said iEmilius coolly, ^^ is in his own pow- 
er, it depends on himself to obtain it." That is to say, he was 
at liberty to put himself to death. He was led in triumph 
with his two sons, Alexander and Philip, and an infant daugh- 
ter, accompamed by the officers of their household. They 
all had their eyes bathed in tears, and while they saluted the 
people in a suppliant manner, they taught the young princes 
to stretch out also their innocent hands. The king of Mace- 
donia, covered with a mourning habit, walked behind thenii 
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rioae, foUow^ bjr. a gi«at munbcr of Macedoniaas, aU ex- 
hibiting in their looks ev^xy sign of grief and despair. Be* 
sides die treaswes of Perses, and the rich spculs of the sol* 
diets, there were exhibited on this oocasi<m those alaost of 
the whole world ; since the kings of Asia, by often plunder* 
ing Greece, had transported to their own kingdoms the most 
beautiful works of industry, and the most esteemed monu- 
ments of the arts. These had been sent to Macedonia by 
Alexander ; Paulus ^miUus, in his turn, carried away from 
all the cities, whatever, he found in them most valuable, in 
order to omch Rome. The sum of money which he sent to 
the treasury was so considerable, that it prevented die nece»* 
sity of im^posing any tax on the Romans for a number of 
years* 

After the triumph, Perses was thrown into an infectious 
dungeon^ with common criminals. As he was left several 
days without receiving any nourishment, he. begged of his 
oompanions in misery to share with him their scanty por- 
tion. They oflFered him a rope, or a dagger, but he refused 
to make use of them. He died soon siter, but whether from 
disease or violence is uncertain. His two sons and his daugh- 
ter, led with him in trium]^ were still children. Philip 
and the young princess died, but Alexander was put appren- 
tice to a carpenter. He aj^ied afterwards to writing, and 
became a clerk or secretary in the senate. 

In regard to Macedonia itself, Paulus iEmilius declared 
that he rendered it free, but its freedom was only nominal. 
He divided the kingdom into four governments ; forbade the 
inhabitants of one government, under the severest penalties, to 
have the least intercourse with the inhabitants of another ; 
gave them new laws ; took away their most valuable effects ; 
obliged all the nobility above the age of fifteen to leave the 
country ; and forbade the richest mines to be worked. Of the 
two hundred talents, which the Macedonians paid to their 
kings, the Roman consuls required a hundred for the repub- 
lic. Such was the liberty granted to them by the conqueror ! 

When Paulus iEmilius returned, the senate sent commis* 
siooers, who were charged to give some form to this repub- 
lic, now composcid of incoherent parts ; for each city govern- 
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ed itself, without any generd connecttOD, as was .the case aho 
in regard to the four governments. The garrisons which the 
Romans had left, though they apparently assumed no right 
over tbe civil government, still had an influence in the elec- 
tion of the magistrates, and other civil officers. Those most 
dbtingutshed by their probity and talents were not the per- 
sons chosen, but such as shewed the greatest devotion to the 
Romans. The bulk of the nation were really in a state of 
slavery, while they possessed only a shadow of liberty. Tor- 
mented by the remembrance of their ancient grandeur, they 
longed for the moment when they should find themselves in 
a state of independence. 

While in this disposition, they with pleasure saw appear a 
pretender to the throne, who called himself the son of Per- 
ses. He gave out that he had been bom to the prince by a 
concubine, and that his father had caused him to be privately 
educated, in order that a branch of the royd feunily might 
remain, in case he should miscarry in his war against the Ro- 
mans. This pretended prince was called Andriscus ; but 
when he appeared he assumed the name of Philip, under 
both which appellations he is equally known. As his first 
attempt was not successful, he retired to Syria to Demetrius 
Soter, who had married a sister of Perses. . But Demetrius 
delivered him up to the Romans, to avoid incurring their 
resentment. The latter, either through contempt or indiffer- 
ence, being negligent in guarding him> he escaped to Thrace, 
and having collected some troops, entered Macedonia, where 
his army increased, and he re-conquered the kingdom in''as 
little time as had been employed by Paulus iEmilius to sub- 
due it. The chief feature in his character was bravery car- 
ried to intrepidity. In other respects he had all the vices of 
Perses, cruelty, avarice, pride in prosperity, and meanness in 
misfortune. 

Like him, after gaining advantages, he had the impru- 
dence to expose his crown to the hazard of a general battle. 
Being defeated, he was taken prisoner, and served to orna- 
ment the triumph of his conqueror. The most common 
opinion respecting this pseudo Philip, as he was called by 
the Romans, is that he was an impostor. He was followed 
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by two other pretenders, the last of whom also as.sumed the 
name of Philip. Like the first, he found in the hatred of the 
Thracians to the Romans, and die discontent of die Mace* 
donians, resources which supported htm for some time ; but 
at length he perished in a batde. He was the last person 
who excited the Macedonians against their conquerors. 

. Macedonia became a Roman province, and in that state 
was happier .than when it had been an ally. Such was die 
conduct of the Romans, that, though adorers of their own 
liberty, th^y were not fond of seeing it among others, and 
even persecuted those who seemed to enjoy it. But as they 
were well acquainted with the influence which the word 
liberty had over the human mind, they proclaimed it with 
pomp in their conquests, but imposed on it conditions and 
restrictions which rendered it burdensome, and even danger- 
ous. This gave rise to quarrels between individuals and 
^ neigbouring towns, and sometimes to civil wars, in which 
the protecting garrisons interposed their mediation and force. 
In a word, their conduct gave rise to acts of defence t>r resist- 
ance, which were treated as revolts. Hie Roman armies 
were put in modon, the country was subdued, and the allies 
became subjects. After this they were treated with the 
greatest mildness. Those whom they entrusted with the 
government were stricdy charged to endeavour to reconcile 
their new subjects to die yoke. Proconsuls who displayed 
incapacity were recalled, and the guilty were punished. 

The vicissitudes of the kingdom of Macedonia are re- 
markable. It began by a colony of Argives, who formed a 
petty empire, in a small central spot, surrounded by barba- 
rians, who gradually joined them, and lasted about seven 
hundred years. The policy of the first kings, in not declar- 
ing against P^ia, made them enjoy peace, while all Greece 
was involved in the flames of war. Thus the treasures of 
the cities which were aUacked flowed into Macedonia, as into 
an asylum ; and the Persian monarchs augmented the king- 
dom, that they ipight attach it more firmly to their interest. 
The peace of the Macedonians was often disturbed by the 
jealousy of the Greek republics ; but Philip attacked these 
republics in his*tum, and got into his hands the supreme au- 
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diority of Grreece. He made use of it tb pt^e the way to Us 
•on for the conquest ol Asia. After the death of Alezan- 
der, Macedonia was reduced to its former boundaries. It 
was gradually c o ntrac t ed by unfortunate foreign and civfl 
wars, until, being converted into a Roman province, it re* 
turned to that diminutive extent possessed by die Argivea, 
its founders, and it at length lost even its name, under the 
dominion of die Turks. 
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